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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE COLLEGE 


F the multitudinous speeches 
delivered on graduation day in 
June not many are worth recalling 
in September. But there was one at 
Yale by President Angell which de- 
serves to be resurrected, for its mes- 
sage is even more appropriate to 
those now returning to college than 
to those who went “out into the 
world” three months ago. It has to 
do with the attitude 
The Medieval of mind of students 
College who, as part of their 
and Ours education, must 
deal with the phe- 
nomenon of Communism, and who 
may possibly become too enthusi- 
astic about that new experiment. 
They cannot avoid the subject; it 
would be bad pedagogical tacties to 
attempt to keep it from them. 
Certain educators perhaps imag- 
ine that college is a kind of cloister 
against the bewildering hubbub of 
world affairs. It was so in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Going to Oxford in the 
thirteenth century was almost like 
retiring into a monastery. I sup- 
pose that is why we still refer 
to graduation as “entering the 
world.” The student was out of the 
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world while his studies were in 
progress. The curriculum itself 


was rather monastic. Attention 
was focused upon the quadrivium. 
Economics, if the subject existed at 
all, was treated academically, one 


might almost say speculatively, 
even metaphysically. As for soci- 
ology, though the name was not in- 
vented until the days of Comte, 
there were in the medieval masters 
of theology and ethics certain fun- 
damental principles governing the 
relation of the individual with soci- 
ety. But for the most part, the stu- 
dent read the classics, learned de- 
clensions and conjugations, wrote 
Latin verse, memorized lines from 
ZEschylus and Demosthenes, and in 
general laid down a philosophical 
and cultural foundation for his lat- 
er life. Contacts there were with 
the off-campus world, and enthusi- 
asms, even battles, over the burn- 
ing issues of the day. But those is- 
sues were theological or political. 
Economics, as we know it, was born 
with the industrial system. It re- 
mained a dry-as-dust science until 
life was breathed into it by Kari 
Marx on the one side and the popes 





on the other. It didn’t achieve gen- 
eral popular interest until the de- 
pression. Score one for the present 
distressing debacle if it has aroused 
men to a concern about social wel- 
fares’ It seems incredible that the 
eformous inhumanities of nine- 
teenth century industrialism were 
winked at or ignored by society at 
large. Charles Dickens saw them 
and deserves credit for compelling 
the comfortable British world of his 

day to read the woes 
A Slow of those whom Marx 
Awakening called the ‘proleta- 

riat, but whom the 
Brahmans of that day might jast 
as well have called the Untouch- 
ables. 

Not Dickens alone, but Cardinal 
Manning and General Booth fanned 
the fire of indignation at the wrongs 
done to the poor by the predatory 
rich. So did von Ketteler. So did 
Leo XIII. But now that we look 
back upon the prophetic utterance, 
Rerum Novarum of 1891, we see 
that it virtually fell dead. Not 
many voices spoke out clear and 
bold against industrial and com- 
mercial cruelty. The pope’s was a 
voice in the wilderness. Pius XI. 
had to complain in 1933 that when 
Leo “the supreme shepherd .. . 
boldly took in his own hands the 
cause of the workingmen, surren- 
dered, isolated and helpless to the 
hard-heartedness of employers” he 
“was so far and so unexpectedly in 
advance of his time that the slow of 
heart ridiculed the study of the new 
social philosophy and the timid 
feared to scale its lofty heights.” 
Curious, by the way, that a social 

should be new in 1891 
when its principles are as old as the 
Gospels! I hope it may not seem 
lése majesté if I say that in spite of 
my reverent admiration for Cardinal 
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Newman, his all-but-total uncon- 
cern for social justice has always 
been a scandal to me. Perhaps he 
felt that he could leave all that to 
Manning. Perhaps—and this is 
more likely—he never really got 
away from the aristocratic academic 
atmosphere of Oxford. He carried 
it with him as an 
aura to the end of 
his days. His biog- 
raphers have dwelt 
upon the deep pathos of his bidding 
the towers of Oxford good-by. But 
in a sense he never really left them. 
Once an Oxonian always an Oxo- 
nian, and your typical Oxonian to 
this day holds aloof from the social 
problem as if it were something too 
vulgar for a gentleman and a 
scholar. 

/As for Oxford, so in lesser de- 
gree of almost all the old-fashioned 
classical colleges. They simply 
didn’t “go in for” economics and 
social science. A writer in The At- 
lantic Monthly for June, rating 
what he thinks the best ten colleges 
in America concedes an Economics 
Department “of high excellence” to 
nine of them. Fifty years ago, per- 
haps ten years ago there was no 
such flattering attention paid to 
what used to be called the “dismal 
science.” 


Academic 
Aloofness 


T may be a mere fancy of mine, 
but I have the notion that the 
college world of generations and 
centuries ago was uninterested in 
social justice partly 
because it was out Because of 
of the ambit of mer- Isolation? 
cantile clash and 
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reate speeches, were shaded by old 
elms; quadrangles were walled 
about by dormitories and lecture 
halls which were virtually for- 
tresses, impregnable against the 
noise and confusion of the profane 
world as the British square to the 
onslaught of howling savages. I 
can remember when the grounds 
of Harvard College were remote, 
quiet, almost cloistral. Entering 
the campus the visitor felt as if 
he had put the sordid workaday 
world behind him. There was an 
atmosphere of peace and serenity. 
“The groves of Academe” was not 
merely a far-fetched classical allu- 
sion. Even the football field, though 
occasionally busy and noisy, had 
none of the commercial professional 
aspect of the up-to-date stadium 
seating a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of customers. In 
those days college sport was sport, 
not business. 

But now out of the subway in 
Harvard Square, there bursts forth 
every few minutes a subterranean 
river with whirlpool rapids of peo- 
ple beating upon and engulfing the 
quondam sacred precincts of learn- 

ing. As at Harvard, 
The Other so at Yale and much 
Extreme more so at Colum- 

bia. The last named, 
which glories — rather foolishly I 
think—in its size (“the biggest in 
the world”) has virtually no cam- 
pus. Its buildings are in much the 
same style as the skyscraping apart- 
ment houses in the vicinity. The 
entire institution has been likened 
to a “department store of learning” 
or even a “bargain counter,” and in 
truth when the hordes of students 
g0 swirling from class to class, it 
does give the impression of a busy 
day in the bargain basement. 


This physical aspect of the mod- 


ern college is important as a sym- 
bol. I take it to signify that the 
busy world, the blatant tumultuous 
world has broken down the ancient 
academic barriers that made the 
college a kind of sanctuary. There 
are many who will say, “This is all 
to the good. The college must be 
in touch with the world.” Perhaps. 
But old-fashioned sentimental folk 
will feel that something beautiful 
and desirable went out of college 
life when the commercial industrial 
world forced its way in. 


HAD almost forgotten President 
Angell and his commencement 
address. With due apologies I re- 
sume. He spoke of “the complex- 
ities of our contemporary world 
where agriculture and industry 
clash, where labor and capital cross 
swords, where economic security 
and rugged individualism find rec- 
onciliation difficult, where the spirit 
of good will and codperation strug- 
gles vainly with a truculent nation- 
alism.” 

That is to say, the whole world is 
torn with strife and Dr. Angell 
seems to think it undesirable that 
collegians should be protected from 
the battle. There is a legend at my 
old school, the Boston Latin, that 
when the Revolution broke, the head 
master commanded the boys laconi- 
cally “Depone libros!” Drop your 
books and take up a musket. To- 
day it is different. 

They continue with Students 
their books even Into the 
while they plunge Struggle 
into the conflict. Dr. 

Angell says, “Students properly wish 
to understand the ideals and theo- 
ries on which other governments 
are based; they are ill-educated un- 
less they do. Freedom of thought, 
together with informed and tem- 





perate discussion upon such issues, 
is of the very essence of a univer- 
sity, to say nothing of a democracy. 

n of such free discussion 
results in intellectual obscurantism, 
in moral stultification and ultimate- 
ly invites volcanic revolutionary up- 
heaval. It is not wise to tie down 
the safety valve, if you would not 
have the boiler explode.” 

There seems to be wisdom in this: 
there is doubtless more danger of 
“voleanic revolutionary upheaval” 
in the suppression than in the en- 
couragement, or even the stimula- 
tion of discussion. England con- 
tinues to maintain her Hyde Park 
safety valve. Here in New York we 
are trying the same plan in Union 
Square and Columbus Circle, with 
apparently satisfying results. What 
is good for the soap-box agitators 
may be good for college boys. The 
adolescent mind is notoriously ebul- 
lient. It would be a blunder, psy- 
chological and social, to smother it. 
So the campus is become a forum 
for economic discussion. 

Of course there is danger. Few 
college boys and girls, as every ob- 
servant educator knows, are or can 
be independent thinkers. As for 
balanced judgment, it would be 
cruel to demand it of them and un- 
naturally precocious of them if they 

possessed it. They 
Collegiate are quick to appro- 
Communism priate other men’s 

views and to fight 
for them with a furious zeal of 
which the author of the views, him- 
self perhaps a cynic rather than 
an enthusiast, is incapable. So it 
happens that a few radical mem- 
bers of the faculty, propagandists 
rather than pedagogues, may take 
advantage of the innocent zeal of 
the undergraduate and utilize it to 
foment Communism. In some col- 
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leges this danger is serious; in not 
a few it threatens to be disastrous; 
at Yale, if we may trust Dr. Angell, 
it scarcely exists. “Some of our 
friends,” he says, “have been solicit- 
ous lest Yale has become a nursery 
for Communism, with a consequent 
sapping of her traditional loyalty to 
the nation. To one who knows the 
living spirit of Yale this fear is so 
groundless as to be almost gro- 
tesque.” 

Let us hope he is not over-san- 
guine. Of some other universities 
we can have no such confidence. 
Here in the pages of Tue CaTnHotic 
Wor _p we have often presented evi- 
dence that many universities are 
nurseries—say rather hothouses— 
of communistic agitation. 


E President of Yale has no 

love for Communism, Fascism 
or any other form of totalitarian- 
ism. Of the first and perhaps the 
worst of that evil trinity, Commu- 
nism, he says, “It is clear that in its 
present form at least [in Russia] it 
involves the complete destruction 
of freedom of thought and expres- 
sion and that its ethics outrage most 
of the traditions and lores of folk of 
our stock. Its cruelty is oriental 
and its political philosophy is dog- 
matic and intolerant . . . brutality is 
of its essence.” 

If this conviction of the President 
has the backing of the faculty and 
together they aim to persuade the 
youngsters that the Russian prole- 
tarian movement is destructive, out- 
rageous and orientally cruel, it will 
indeed be a help in their education. 

Dr. Angell is no obscurantist. He 
lives in the light; he is not blind to 
the sins and crimes of our present 
political system. “No intelligent 
person,” he says, “can pretend that 
democracy as we know it in the 
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United States has not been guilty of 
gross blunders and innumerable 
shortcomings. Nor can any one ob- 
serve the terror-stricken timidity 
of a lobby-ridden Congress without 
humiliation nor listen to the mouth- 
ings of our radio-minded dema- 
gogues without dismay; but with 
all its defects, contrast our republi- 
can form of government with that 
of any of its autocratic Continental 
neighbors and who can hesitate for 
an instant in making his choice or 
who can doubt that, with patience 
and intelligence and good-will, we 
shall find the way out of our trou- 
bles?” 


US far we are dealing with the 
opinion of one who is perhaps 
merely an academic observer of 
Russian Communism. But on the 
day his speech appeared in the pa- 


pers it received corroboration from 
another educator, somewhat less 
well-equipped for philosophical re- 
flection, but better 
informed as an eye- 
witness. Helen At- 
water, graduate of 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity, teacher in a Chicago High 
School, commenced a series of arti- 
cles (copyrighted by The Chicago 
Herald-Examiner), reporting with 
unusual frankness the actual condi- 
tion of affairs in Russia. She con- 
fesses that she used to be a “parlor 
pink,” sympathetic with the Rus- 
sian experiment. In that frame of 
mind she went on an “Intourist” ex- 
pedition to the Soviet States. In 
her party were Margaret Sanger, 
birth control propagandist, and the 
celebrated Professor E. A. Ross, 
head of the department of Sociol- 
ogy of the University of Wisconsin, 
as well as newspaper men, maga- 
zine editors, physicians, nurses, 


Communism 
On Its Native 
Heath 


clergymen, social workers, teach- 
ers and students. 

Miss Atwater was shocked at the 
revelation of things as they really 
are. She says she thinks “the most 
miserable person in all the U.S. A. 
is better off than the best situated 
person in Russia—except perhaps 
for the party leaders of these poor, 
suffering people—the party leaders 
who hide behind the Kremlin walls 
and never leave unless well guarded 


‘by troops of soldiers!” 


Miss Atwater’s chief interest in 
life has been the betterment of the 
condition of woman. She had heard 
“in university courses, from the 
lecture platform and even from the 
pulpit of the marvelous advance- 
ment of the U. S. S. R., especially as 
regards the rights of women.” But 
she says, “My first sight of the new 
woman of the Soviet world was to 
see her barefooted, 
clad in a few non- 
descript pieces of 
faded, old, formless 
and shapeless material, toiling un- 
der the hot summer sun, building 
a new railroad station. These 
emancipated women showed their 
new freedom by being allowed to 
carry lumber, mix cement, crush 
stone and perform the dozens of 
tasks requiring great physical 
strength and energy.” 

There is stronger stuff than that 
in her report. She describes the 
people at large: “Poor, bewildered, 
betrayed creatures—doing the work 
forced on them by cruel taskmas- 
ters—living and dying on the piti- 
fully inadequate rations of poor 
food, always the dupes, the foils of 
their leaders who betray them in 
their own name, with such phrases 
as ‘a dictatorship of the proletariat,’ 
‘planning for socialism,’ ‘a classless 
society.’” 


Emanci- 
pation! 





Obviously there is in that sen- 
tence a dash of subjective interpre- 
tation, and it will therefore be dis- 
counted or rejected by the pro- 
Soviets. But I wonder if they will 
dare say that the lady lies when she 
records some of the miseries which 
she claims to have seen: 

“Water must be carried in pails 
great distances to the trains and 
then lifted up and poured into the 
tanks at the top to supply the 
plumbing facilities. Women did 
this heavy work. ... 

“We saw one lusty creature wield- 
ing a sledge hammer. I’m sure none 
of my American fellow women’s 
club members could have moved the 

“I saw women crushing huge 
boulders into small pieces. . . . In 
one spot on the famous Crimean 
coast we observed women patiently 
and painfully crushing stone while 
several miles farther on stood a dis- 
used, rusty, American-made stone 
crusher! ... 

“There are no hats (for women], 
no gloves, no silk underwear in 
Russia. But worse still, there are 
no shoes. In the country, lucky is 
the peasant who still has straw san- 
dals, so despised in the old days. 
Rags wound around the legs take 
the place of the high leather boots 
once considered indispensable.” 

She reports that in “a Russian 
city or village street, country road 
or mountain pass visitors are ap- 
proached with the question 

“Valuta?” the word 
“Poor Peo- for foreign cur- 
ple” After rency, and that 
Dostoievski § whereas under nor- 

mal conditions the 
ruble is worth 51 cents, the Rus- 
sians are eager to dispose of 30 or 
50 or even 70 of them for one Amer- 
ican dollar bill. 
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The alleged abolition of class dis- 
tinctions has not really taken place: 
“Imagine my surprise to discover 
several separate dining rooms in the 
automobile factory at Gorki. “Why 
is this?’ I asked. ‘These various 
rooms are for the various classes of 
workers,’ was the reply. ‘You mean 
factory workers do not eat with the 
engineers?’ ‘Yes, the engineers and 
“ordoniki” (shock workers — best 
and most efficient) get better food 
and service than the others and have 
a special dining room.’ Well— 
where was the glorification of the 
humble worker?” 

“A classless society! Is that why 
the Russian people travel ‘hard,’ 
jammed and crowded past belief 
onto the decks of boats, on the nar- 
row wooden shelves of the trains?” 

“Never have I seen so many chil- 
dren on the streets as in Russia. 
Dirty, clothed only in very short 
shorts, they were everywhere. Their 
English vocabulary, often used, con- 
sists of urgent requests for money 
or cigarettes! The youngsters in 
the famous Children’s Village (for- 
merly the Czar’s Village) outside 
Leningrad were of such appearance 
and manner I longed to put my 
school teacher discipline at work on 
them. They needed so many kinds 
of help and training and under- 
standing.” 

“Artek is a Young Pioneer camp 
on the Black Sea, several miles from 
Yalta. Here were gathered a select 
group of several hundred sons and 
daughters of the shock workers of 
Soviet officials. They were well 
and suitably clothed, well-nourished 
looking, camping in a beautiful spot 
at government expense. Here their 
time is spent learning the Soviet be- 
liefs—the Communist doctrines of 
world revolution and abolition of all 
religion. For these young people 
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are the future leaders for the poor, 
hungry, dirty, uncared-for waifs 
back on the city streets. ‘There is 
no class,’ says my guide Tania, ‘for 
no one in Russia exploits another 
person.’ ” 


ERE is nothing new about this 

information except perhaps the 
particularly intimate personal note 
with which it is given. But it is 
habitually ignored or suppressed by 
the pro-Bolshevik professors who 
sponsor the Russian experiment. 
If college boys and girls are to know 
these facts they may have to get 
them from the newspapers. 

In consequence of these harrow- 
ing sights the Chicago school teach- 
er feels upon her return that she 
has reéntered an unbelievable Uto- 
pia. 

“I can’t get used to the piles of 
fruit and vegetables in the many 
American neighborhood stores, nor 
to the fact that all this wealth of 
food is unprotected—no iron bars, 
nor bayoneted soldiers standing 
guard... 

“I thrill anew each morning as I 
walk amid the eager thousands of 
young people who hurry along with 
me to Austin High School. Here the 
print shop, auto shop, sewing class, 
business training classes, band, or- 
chestra, choruses (to mention but a 
very few of our activities) await 
their eager minds and bodies. These 
young people are of all classes, 
creeds, religions, nationalities and 
political affiliations. So are their 
teachers. Yet we all share alike in 
the splendid opportunities offered 
us by the free public schools of our 
great country!” 


will be bitter criticism of 
Miss Atwater’s report by per- 
sons who have not been to Russia 
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but whose dissatisfaction with our 
own conditions (to a degree justi- 
fiable) leads them to believe blindly 
that things must be 

better in a commu- Blind In- 

nistic state whose tellectuals 
program—on paper 

—seems so “enlightened” and “ad- 
vanced.” But there is one quite 
devastating answer to all pro-Rus- 
sian enthuiasts: there is at least 
freedom of criticism here and none 
whatever in Russia. I have never 
yet seen so much as a plausible re- 
ply to the objection that the fiercest 
advocates of free speech and free 
press in America are those who find 
no objection to the complete sup- 
pression of free speech and free 
press in Russia. How liberals 


like John Dewey, the oracle of 
Columbia, Edward Alsworth Ross, 
William A. Nielson, President of 
Smith College for women, William 


F. Russell, Dean of Teachers’ Col- 


lege at Columbia and a score of oth- 


ers who have given their name and 
their prestige to Russian propa- 
ganda have continued to reconcile 
their minds to the anomaly is im- 
possible to understand. 

To me it looks like intellectual 
dishonesty. 


ISS ATWATER estimates just- 
ly that, after all, mental free- 
dom is one of our choicest and most 
precious treasures: “Perhaps most 
of all I appreciate the freedom I en- 
joy that permits me to tell you what 
I saw and heard in Russia, a free- 
dom that also permits me to utter a 
warning that unless our Govern- 
ment keeps the ideals of freedom 
and democracy of its founders, and 
unless we citizens protect and main- 
tain, at all costs, our splendid insti- 
tutions, unless we have faith and 
courage to maintain what we al- 





ready have, there are those without 
and most of all, those within, who 
will destroy us and all we now pos- 
sess.” 
A good homily, well spoken. 
Recommended to the malcontents 
on and off the campus, on soap- 
boxes in Union Square or on pro- 
fessorial benches in our “greatest” 
universities: recommended espe- 
cially to students who, in a fit of re- 
vulsion against our own economic 
ills, are inclined to believe, in their 
sophomoric simplicity, that any 
other system must be better than 
Capitalism and that the Russian ex- 
periment, because well-spoken of 
by their professors, must be all that 
it is ballyhooed to be: recommended 
finally to those degenerate Amer- 
icans who would surrender their 
liberties into the hands of any dic- 
tator, capitalistic, communistic or 
fascist who has the 


All This Will brass to make im- 


IGive Thee possible promises. 

“All these will I give 
Thee if falling down Thou wilt 
adore me.” “All these will I give 
thee if falling down thou wilt sur- 
render thy soul to me.” The prom- 
ise is always the same; there is al- 
ways an “if” to it. The “if” intro- 
duces such a little matter as sub- 
mission to tyranny. 


INCE we commenced with the 
collegians, we had better con- 
clude with them. Don’t believe all 
that your professors tell you, young 
people. Especially don’t believe 
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them if they tell you how wonder- 
ful things are in Moscow or Mexico 
or in some other land you have not 
seen. Of all classes of men pro- 
fessors are perhaps the most gul- 
lible and the most fallible. Witness 
Versailles: President Wilson, him- 
self a professor, took 

over with him a Three 
shipload of the Strikes! 
learned. And see The Profes- 
what happened. sor Is Out! 
Pooling their pro- 

fessorial wisdom they produced the 
stupidest, most unworkable, most 
vicious peace treaty ever concocted. 
Witness again the N.R.A., the su- 
preme achievement of a “Brains 
Trust” composed of professors and 
professorial-minded persons, but as 
soon as it came to judgment it was 
declared constitutionally impossi- 
ble by the unanimous consent of 
the Supreme Court. Since those 
two object lessons of the ignorance 
of the learned, you are permitted to 
entertain a gentle skepticism when 
your professors tell you that “they 
do these things much better in Rus- 
sia.” 

For this reason, President Angell’s 
address was quite refreshing. Espe- 
cially I value the statement—which 
smacks rather of the common sense 
of the ordinarily shrewd observer 
than of the ersatz wisdom of the 
professor: “Contrast our republican 
form of government with that of 
any of its aristocratic continental 
neighbors and who can hesitate for 
an instant in making his choice?” 








STORM 
By Kenton KILMER 


E warm sweet air is heavy with the breath 
Of rains. Tall grasses wave 

Softly, bending graciously, 

Curving and swaying in its gentle flow. 


With brief, slow breaths, the earth awaits 
Disaster and redemption at a stroke 

From the great darkness in the southern sky 
And lying on the distant hills and trees; 
Black on the distance, curving as the shore 
Of ultimate bounds of earth, 

Moveless and vast. 


The locust and syringa send 

Their fragrance wandering wide 

In mellow currents of the ambient air. 

Gay birds that sang insistently 

And trilled and twittered to the morning sun 
Are hushed. Cicadas hurl no more 

Their brazen clangor to a brazen sky. 

The fields are weighted down with quietness 
And drugged with waiting. 


On a low bank 

A small girl dressed in green picks clover blooms, 
Turning a wary head up toward the south 

And bunching short-stemmed blossoms in her hand. 
Brown curls—cream-white the flowers and her face. 


Waiting long hours, the earth has fallen asleep. 
The sun lies low behind a misty cloud 

And poplars stand unruffled. Quietness 

Lies heavy on the land. 





Small streams of cooler air 

Come circling lightly through the mass 

Of moist, warm atmosphere, and break its hold, 
And toss it gently till it circles too; 

And warm and cool in alternate caress 

Flow over earth, and plants, and beasts, and men. 


Turning and flowing, intricate in measure, 
Swaying in rhythm delicate and light, 
Pirouetting air sprites hold their ancient revel 
Under the storm clouds: 


Cool sprite and warm sprite, parting and approaching, 
Swinging all the tree leaves in the rhythm of the dance, 
Swaying the tree tops, bending all the grasses, 
Silently dancing. 


Grave in their silence, mannerly in movement, 
Little breezes turn in the figures of the dance, 
Touching earth lightly, treading on their tiptoes, 
Gayly, sedately. 


Over the earth the breezes swirl 

And gather strength and swiftness as the dusk 
Comes down, and as the setting sun 

Withdraws its light and warmth beyond the hills. 


Cool in the evening, brisker winds arising 
Whirling in disorder, rustle through the tree tops, 
Flatten the grasses, romp with scraps of paper, 
Hurling them skyward. 


Winged seeds of maple rattle on the pavement 
Making a sound of sharp rain where they fall 
Slanting and spiralling in their swift descent; 
Rising again and flying. 


Clouds spread wider, rolling and increasing, 
Black based, with white tops gleaming in the sun. 
Winds sing louder, rain is coming; 

Distant thunder rumbles. 





Trees gleam darkly, tossing in the windstorm. 
Lightning flashes on the distant hills. 

Cold and steady wind is blowing southward 
But deep clouds spread on the evening sky. 
Large, slow, sudden, 

A few drops fall. 


Lightning flickers and thunder mutters, 
Brighter and louder and nearing fast. 
Rainfall ceases. 

Wind is shifting, blowing stronger, 
Rushing faster, roaring louder; 

Green leaves fly from the groaning trees. 


Rain comes down in a rapid patter— 

Rain comes down in a steady beat— 

Rain comes down with the crash of thunder, 

Flash of lightning and howling wind. 

Raindrops splash to fountains in the roadway, 
Mist goes dancing on the flowing street, 

Water rushes gurgling in the gutter, 

Silver sheets of water are blowing through the rain. 


Sudden crack of thunder, 
Blinding flare of lightning, 
Rain pours solid like an ocean overturned. 


Wind lies drowned in the flood of water 
Straight down pouring. 

Grass spreads prone, and the tree boughs bend. 
Water pours and leaps and rushes, 

Fills the hollows and cloaks the hills. 


Thunder rumbles farther in the distance, 
Lightning gleams grow far and rare. 

Rain is slackening, spent clouds, lighter, 
Whirl and break in the night-dark sky. 


Drops fall softly, dripping from tree branches, 
Shaken from the leaves by a rising breeze. 

Clouds break faster, blowing through the heavens. 
The storm is over, and the stars appear. 





FRAGMENT ON DEMOCRACY 
By Fercus Kernan 


MERICAN Democracy is now 
the target for two attacks 
which are being launched simul- 
taneously by the champions of mu- 
tually opposed ideologies. The 
Fascist centurions, pointing their 
invective with the choicest epithets 
of Oswald Spengler, insist that our 
boasted New Deal is nothing but the 
political expression of predatory 
capitalist economics forced at long 
last to take the defensive. When 
they pause for breath, which is not 
often, the “rugged individualists” 
encamped across the way may be 
heard virtuously denouncing the 
times and the customs in eloquent 


periods that remind us of the first 


oration against Catiline. If these 
latter gentry are to be believed, the 
shadow of the Man on Horseback 
has already fallen on the Capitol 
and black shirts will soon be cos- 
tume de rigeur in the White House. 

Amidst this reverberation of con- 
flicting political doctrine it is all- 
important for Americans to estab- 
lish clearly the relationship between 
Democracy and authority. What 
we are really confronting in Fas- 
cism, for example, is a distortion of 
popular leadership that has over- 
thrown liberty in the name of gov- 
ernment. The sooner we realize 
this the better. But we must not al- 
low our fear of dictatorship to blind 
us to the fact that there are many 
self-styled “liberals” among us who 
would reverse the process and de- 
stroy the authority of government 
in the name of liberty. The truth is 
that in the present crisis we seem to 
be irrevocably committed to a sort 


of three-cornered duel and we 
would do well to make certain of 
the positions of our opponents, the 
length of our reach and the temper 
of our blade. 

Concerning one point at least let 
us have no illusions. To the totali- 
tarian dictator as to the laissez faire 
capitalist the goal of Democracy is 
bound to be anathema. The Fas- 
cist, marching vaingloriously to- 
ward a utopia which is always at 
the horizon, scorns the patient trial 
and error method of truly repre- 
sentative government. In the ears 
of the strong-boys of finance the 
stern maxim of the democratic 
state, “universalize thine aims,” 
sounds like the crack of doom. The 
reason is that both are seeking Gol- 
condas; the one a Golconda of spoil, 
the other a Golconda of power. And 
by this sign, if by no other, they 
may be recognized as immature 
forms of that will to control the 
destinies of men which we call gov- 
ernment. Democracy alone is adult 
politics. 


As long as politics could be made 
the handmaid of finance; as long as, 
in the words of Laski, “the opinion 
of the state could be made to repro- 
duce the opinion of those who hold 
the keys of economic power,” capi- 
talism was able to wear the mask 
of government successfully; so suc- 
cessfully, in fact, that as keen an 
observer as Karl Marx could mis- 
take the play for the reality and de- 
clare: “When true freedom comes 
the state will cease to exist.” Up to 
the World War the capitalist had 
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things pretty much his own way. A 
Marx might follow his trail and an- 
notate his iniquities; a Nietzsche, 
viewing the unclean spectacle of 
bourgeois Weltpolitik, might ex- 
claim in disgust, “where the state 
ends—there men begin” but the 
capitalist was the master of the 
revels. The prizes and the spoils of 
government were his. 

In the hands of “those gentlemen 
to whom Providence in its inscru- 
table wisdom had intrusted the 
property interests of this country,” 
government even in the land of the 
free and the home of the brave was 
beginning to bear a striking resem- 
blance to the “cold-monster” of the 
European chancelleries. Twenty 
years after Mr. George Baer had 
unctuously placed the sign of divine 
approval on the brow of American 
capitalism the state was utterly dis- 
credited. To most of us politics had 
come to connote little more than “a 
group of men and interests engaged 
in getting all they could out of other 
men and interests.” And then quite 
suddenly capitalism failed, folded- 
up, collapsed. The play had had a 
long run, an unprecedented run, but 
on November 17, 1929, the curtain 
was rung down on the Masque of 
the Proconsuls of Midas. The party 
was over. 

When the World War and its 
aftermath, the depression, had laid 
bare the socio-biological bases of 
government, when men began to 
turn again to the authority of the 
state for social and economic jus- 
tice, it was revealed why and to 
what extent capitalism had failed. 
It had failed because it was unable 
to universalize its purposes, It 
could not think for the group. 
Looking at it now in its reduced 
condition, observing its curiously 
naive attempt to hide its nakedness 
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behind the Constitution, listening to 
the subsophomoric logic of its apol- 
ogists we can be sure of something 
which we have suspected for a long 
time: capitalism is subject to a con- 
genital infirmity which effectually 
prevents its coming of age. 

In the cycle of a political system 
as in the time-span of an individual 
life a sense of trusteeship is the hall 
mark of maturity. “When I he- 
came a man, I put away childish 
things”—-what do these words mean 
except that at a certain stage of my 
progress I abandoned the selfish, 
egocentric viewpoint of the adoles- 
cent for the community-conscious- 
ness of the adult? He who reaches 
man’s estate without being able to 
accomplish this transition may turn 
out to be a brilliant knave or merely 
a moron with alow I1.Q. One thing 
is certain, he will never be the fully 
developed citizen—the “political 
animal of Aristotle.” 

It is this egocentric viewpoint 
which brings modern-finance capi- 
talism into conflict with the author- 
ity of government. Capitalism has 
never been able to forget the mem- 
ory of its romantic youth. It opens 
no more continents and builds no 
more empires but it still insists on 
imitating the predatory ruthless- 
ness of Cecil Rhodes and “Bet-you- 
a-million” Gates. This is why the 
capitalist to-day presents the 
strange spectacle of a recalcitrant 
martyr who opposes “regimenta- 
tion” on principle. For the first 
time since the Industrial Revolution 
he finds his arbitrary will opposed 
by a stronger will. At last he has 
encountered the adult conscious- 
ness of the state. 

The capitalist of the turn of the 
century was not rocked on a buckler 
or fed from a blade but he was as 
rapacious as any freebooter of his- 
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tory or fable. He was, in fact, a 
feudalist born late. He was the es- 
tate that hated the state; the noble 
who resented the interference of 
both the King’s law and the canon 
law and claimed the right to hang, 
draw and quarter his vassals in his 
own superefficient way. He was 
the “Fronde” that Spengler is so 
fond of but with this difference: his 
motto was not “a life lived in ac- 
cordance with its deepest meaning” 
but rather a life lived in accordance 
with my meaning rather than your 
meaning. In his hands all the val- 
ues of the old aristocracy, justice 
and charity, honor and courage, be- 
came negative values. Noblesse 
oblige was rendered “business is 
business.” 

At the heart of laissez faire capi- 
talism lies the canker of a fatal 
antinomy. It is foredoomed to de- 
stroy unity through its acceptance 
of the doctrine that both the state 
which spreads its canopy over the 
interest group and the individual 
who enriches that group with his 
toil are merely means for the exten- 
sion of the economic power. And 
since this power is by nature com- 
petitive and antisocial, capitalism, 
if rigidly applied to the fabric of so- 
ciety, would result in a bedlam of 
warring factions. Indeed the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of capitalism— 
the modern perversion of Feudal- 
ism—is the return to that primal 
condition of universal strife which 
the philosopher Hobbes called “the 
war of all against all”—a condition 
which our post-War world comes 
pretty close to approximating. 

It is worth pointing out in these 
days of popular interest in govern- 
ment that Hobbes derived the whole 
theory of the Absolute State with 
its “supreme, irresistible, uncon- 
trolled sovereignty” out of a belief 
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that nothing less than an absolute 
authority would be able to regulate 
the clash of warring rapacities 
which he regarded as natural to 
man. The remedy which the author 
of the Leviathan proposed for the 
reconciling of man’s antisocial in- 
stincts bears a certain resemblance 
to the remedy which is being ap- 
plied in Europe to-day. Claiming 
that capitalist economics if un- 
checked is bound to resolve western 
civilization into a squirming mass 
of conflicting interest-groups the 
Fascists have erected the Totalita- 
rian or Authoritarian State. The 
central thesis of Fascism now comes 
up for examination. 


In Fascism we have the familiar 
devil of ancient tyranny posing as 
the Wunderkind of modern poli- 
tics. Here the infinite increase of 


the governmental power is an end 
in itself and everything below that 
power, whether group or individual 
is regarded as a means. These “co- 
operatives,” confederations, syndi- 


cal associations; these Nordic 
leagues, these societies of the Sons 
of Wotan are merely so many tenta- 
cles by which the state is enabled 
to reach the citizen at every plane of 
his being. The individual, the fam- 
ily, the community are constantly 
being “excavated” and the energies 
of the body-politic flow back 
through the conduit pipe of the col- 
lective into the hands of the dic- 
tator. But this is the octopus of 
Cesarism rather than the Leviathan 
of absolutism. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
establishment of the Roman Empire 
on the ruins of that corrupt plutoc- 
racy which was a republic in name 
only was an act of usurpation. The 
Cesars of the ancient world, like 
their modern understudies, were in- 
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vested with the supreme power by 
the acclamations of a jubilant peo- 
ple. In the Rome of Augustus for 
the first time in history the anti- 
thesis between Democracy and the 
mere supremacy of the masses be- 
came apparent. Or as Lord Acton 
put it: “Here the dogma that abso- 
lute power may, by the fiction of a 
popular origin, be as legitimate as 
constitutional freedom, first began 
to darken the air.” It is this claim 
to a popular origin that invests the 
Totalitarian State with a sinister 
importance to those members of the 
hard-pressed Democratic garrison 
of the United States who still be- 
lieve that a government may be au- 
thoritative without ceasing to be 
just. What then is the difference 


between Fascism and Democracy? 
The New Cesarism is the anti- 
thesis of Democracy. But the dif- 


ference between the Democratic and 
the Totalitarian State is not, as is so 
often asserted, the difference be- 
tween a government that possesses 
a plenitude of power and one that is 
relatively weak. It must be sought 
rather in the form of assent, in the 
nature of the sanction accorded, in 
the methods by which, in each case, 
the political power is generated. It 
is the difference between a leader- 
ship that seeks its mandate in the 
organic community-consciousness 
and one that makes its appeal to the 
inorganic and disheveled crowd 
mind. 

Insulated at its deeper levels of 
reason and purpose by the over- 
whelming urgencies of the econom- 
ic struggle, the social consciousness 
seeks a form of coalescence in the 
shallows of emotion. This is the 
disease of the crowd, the peculiar 
malady of modern politics that fol- 
lows in the wake of laissez faire 
capitalism as pestilence follows 


war. The status into which the 
propertyless wage-earner is forced 
by the competition of the interest- 
group has but one exit—the easy 
utopia of the demagogue. If the de- 
mands of a capitalist feudalism do 
not permit men to unite as citizens, 
they can always unite as fellaheen 
in a “state of high ideal tension” 
where beggars ride in Rolls-Royces 
and every man is a king as long as 
the collective hypnosis lasts. 

We reach here the central prob- 
lem of government in America to- 
day, and here also the vague outline 
of disaster that has been threaten- 
ing us from the shadows begins to 
take definite form and dimensions. 
It is not that America is in danger 
of returning to that form of gov- 
ernment by economic rapacity that 
got its death blow in the depression. 
Finance-capitalism as a controller 
of the political relations of men is 
as dead as the dodo or the Bank of 
United States. What we have to 
guard against is the hamstringing 
of leadership by those guerillas of 
the “feudal” party who have en- 
trenched themsélves behind the 
Constitution and are crying “ware 
wolf” at every social and economic 
reform that is put forward by the 
state. 

To weaken leadership in a De- 
mocracy is to open the door to the 
demagogue. While the senators are 
wrangling Claudius is marshaling 
the crowd: This is the road to 
Cesarism. 

The economic fellaheen who form 
our modern crowds have come to 
demand in ever increasing quan- 
tities the opiate of “pseudo-ideas.” 
Hard-headed reason and sober 
judgment recede before the shib- 
boleths of the propagandist and 
panaceas are eagerly accepted 
where they create an atmosphere of 





fictitious security or offer an easy 
substitute for courage. For the 
crowd which owes its origin to the 
fear of reality is eternally possessed 
by a desire to escape the unwelcome 
environment into some comforting 
mystical earthly paradise of fancy. 
In this respect the crowd resembles 
the proverbial ostrich but the crowd 
goes a good deal further than the 
ostrich in its self-deception. Not 
only does it deny the existence of 
the object of its apprehensions but 
it subsidizes a whole corps of soph- 
ists to support the thesis that it is 
reasonable, right and in accordance 
with the best interests of the group 
to keep one’s head buried in the 
sand. 

Fear has always been the specific 
evil of human unity. But in the 
primitive group, when fear came, 
the savage fled and vociferously 
urged everyone within hearing to 
emulate his example. He did not 
seek to rationalize his terror by 
calling it a “cosmic virtue” or by ex- 
plaining that, as regards cave-bears 
and long-haired mammoths, cow- 
ardice has a higher survival-value 
than courage. Following the maxim 
of Stirner: “the ego sought his 
own.” Unity disappeared, leader- 
ship disappeared and shortly there- 
after the tribe disappeared. 

In the modern world of radio 
speeches, tabloid newspapers and 
moving picture prophets the crowd, 
far from disintegrating under the 
compulsion of fear, gains a certain 
permanence, a sticking-power, 
through the misdirection of its at- 
tention. Here also unity disap- 
pears, and the organic community 
vanishes—but the crowd remains. 
Fixed in a state of “high ideal ten- 
sion” which insulates it from both 
conscience and reason the inorgan- 
ic group persists. It can be wielded 
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by the demagogue. It is a source of 
potential evil in the state. Its 
power, its influence, its votes may 
be bought, sold and bought, sold 
and bartered en bloc by its pseudo- 
leaders. 

As far as the crowd is concerned 
only a pseudoleadership is possible. 
The designation “crowd-leader” is 
really a contradiction in terms. The 
crowd can no more have a true lead- 
er than it can have a true unity. Its 
so-called leaders might much more 
truly be called crowd-adepts or 
crowd-brokers. They owe their fic- 
titious leadership to their abilities 
as propagandists. They merely re- 
turn to the crowd its governing fear- 
principle made over into an accept- 
able myth. Thus we can under- 
stand why the pseudoleader, the 
“crowd-compeller” is always so 
completely identified with his slo- 
gans, his shibboleths and catch- 
words. And having this in mind 
we can discern the vital element of 
truth in the essentially democratic 
principle: “men not measures.” 
For beyond all the programs and 
the platforms Democracy looks to 
the man, the true leader, to give the 
body politic substantial justice, to 
express not the passing desire of 
a people but its deepest will—the 
will that finds its ultimate sanc- 
tion not in constitutions but in con- 
sciences. 


Must we assume then that the 
Democratic leader has some access 
to the eternal verities—to a source 
of revelation that is denied the ordi- 
nary citizen? I do not think so, 
though the assumption has been 
made again and again from the 
earliest times when the leader as 
prophet or priest claimed a divine 
authority for his decrees down to 
the recent announcement of Herr 
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Goebbels that “in Germany Hitler is 
the law.” Let us say rather that 
the leader points the way toward 
an undiscovered homeland of the 
spirit which lies within the breast 
of the citizen himself. Let us say 
that the true leader reveals to the 
citizen the more abundant possi- 
bilities, urgencies, opportunities of 
his political selfhood which, except 
for the courageous act of leadership, 
might have remained in the realm 
of the subconscious, unstimulated 
and without expression, or might 
have emerged to become distorted 
in the baleful light cast by the 
crowd-mind. It was Lincoln’s rec- 
ognition of the implicit will to unity 
of the American people that led him 
to continue the Civil War in spite 
of the wave of popular feeling 
against the sacrifices of men and 
women which the conflict entailed. 
Is it not now clear that the sanction 
for that series of dynamic overt acts 
—the reduction of Vicksburg and 
the March to the Sea as well as the 
Emancipation Proclamation— 
through which the Federal Govern- 
ment forced the seceding states back 
into the Union was drawn from the 
people themselves? Is it not true 
that the nation ultimately recog- 
nized its deepest will neither in the 
stilted periods of Jefferson Davis in 
defense of State’s Rights nor in the 
pompous sentimentalisms of the 
Abolitionists but in the principles 
of the Gettysburg speech? 

Here we can see clearly in what 
respect the true leader differs from 
the “Cesar of the Crowd.” His 
power is rooted not in the fluid pe- 
riphery of the collective conscious- 
ness but in that core of personality 
in each individual citizen which is 
never fused completely in the crowd- 
mind. His acts receive a deeper, 
more rational assent than is accord- 
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ed the pseudoleader. His appeal is 
made not in the name of a common 
fear or of a common hate or even of 
a common material interest but 
rather in the name of a common 
concern for righteousness. This is 
his source of revelation. This is the 
reason why his purposes are “ribbed 
and edged with steel to strike the 
blow.” Whosoever does not under- 
stand this does not understand De- 
mocracy. When H. J. Laski, for ex- 
ample, says: “the problem of au- 
thority may ultimately resolve itself 
into a question of what a section of 
the American people, strong enough 
to get its will enforced, may desire,” 
he displays a profound misconcep- 
tion both of the meaning of Demo- 
cratic leadership and of American 
history. No section of the Ameri- 


can people, however strong it might 
be, could ever get its will “enforced” 


without an ultimate nation-wide 
conscious approval. In the spirit- 
ual homeland of Democracy there 
can be no irredentisms. The justi- 
fication for the Civil War lies not in 
the fact that the Union was pre- 
served but in the fact that the act 
of force which preserved it was ulti- 
mately approved by the South as 
well as by the North. A gangling 
rail-splitter named Lincoln settled 
that question long ago. 

This is what Napoleon meant 
when he said: “there is a person 
who is wiser than Talleyrand, wiser 
than Fouché and wiser than Napo- 
leon—c’est le peuple.” And let us 
note that what we call the prestige 
of government lies in its power to 
express this wisdom of the people 
in a concrete deed. So the leader 
differs from the doctrinaire in that 
what he seeks is a final rather than 
an immediate unanimity of approv- 
al—but in order to achieve this he 

1 Authority in the Modern State. 





must act. For nothing but action 
will waken and stimulate the polit- 
ical consciousness—the will of na- 
tionhood which, as Professor W. E. 
Hocking finely says, “lies deeper 
than conscious acquiescence, deep- 
er than fear, deep as the instinctive 
sense of personal growth.” The 
state can be brought to recognize it- 
self only in a fait accompli. 

We would certainly not deny that 
the act of the leader may at its in- 
ception be an act of force. “Influ- 
ence,” as Washington says, “is not 
government,” and it often takes 
something more than sweet reason- 
ableness to rouse that sense of the 
commune which springs from the 
Hand of God. But the transcendent 
glory of the truly “political” act, as 
we have attempted to define it here, 
is that it is able to reach conscience 
and arm it even against an imme- 
The 


diately explicit popular will. 
courageous deed of the leader plows 
through the interest levels, “pres- 


sure-group” levels, the hysteric 
crowd levels, down to the rock of 
justice which is innate in every 
man. 


As long as the collective con- 
sciousness remains organic; as long 
as the channels through which a 
people may pour its deepest will into 
the government remain open (and 
who but the leader is interested in 
keeping them open?), the word 
“dictatorship” should have no ter- 
rors for a true Democracy. It is, in 
fact, extremely doubtful whether 
the nation would be in existence to- 
day were it not possible in a crisis 
for us to exchange our tripartite 
divided sovereignty for a centrali- 
zation of authority which permits 
the executive to apply all the force 
of the nations’ purposes to a form 
of collective experiment. May we 
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point out that the Civil War was 
such an experiment? 

May we point out that a leader- 
ship which reaches the deeper pur- 
poses of a people can be as strong as 
it likes? Yes! and as long as it con- 
tinues the collective experiment of 
government in good faith—it can 
make as many mistakes as it likes. 
For to declare these deeper pur- 
poses is to reach the assent of the 
governed. To say this is simply to 
say that Democracy in its authorita- 
tive aspect—that is as a form of 
government rather than an ideology 
—is unsatisfied with anything less 
than a universal appeal to justice 
and reason. It is to say that when 
men will government they will a 
harmony of society which is only 
possible when the purposes of every 
individual are subordinated to the 
common good. 

It is not to say that the purposes 
which leadership uncovers to citi- 
zenship must be immediately, or 
even ultimately, fulfilled as they 
were originally conceived. Pur- 
poses change and the most heroic 
collective efforts fail sometimes to 
reach their goal. The experiment 
may not be successful, it may not 
be right, but the point by which 
democratic leadership stands or 
falls is that it was right to try it. 
The business of government should 
not concern itself so much with 
the discovery of lodes and placer 
mines as with the patient sifting 
of the dust of human experience. 
Democracy does not deal in bo- 
nanzas. 

This is why “the plain man busy 
among his particulars” responds so 
readily and so courageously to true 
leadership when it arrives. He 
knows that it is not possible to will 
an adequate social order without 
willing government. He knows that 
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the state is a collective venture and 
that any venture means risk. But 
he knows also that when the gold of 
truth appears it will be found em- 
bedded in the quartz of human falli- 
bility and error. If there is a prin- 
ciple in any concrete deed or deci- 
sion of the leader he will be the first 
to recognize it and claim it as his 
own. 

But we have the example of Lin- 
coln to show us that democratic 
leadership can be strong without 
degenerating into dictatorship as 
long as it avoids “the fear and favor 
of the crowd.” Particularly do we 
need to remind ourselves in the 


present crisis of the sense of propor- 
tion manifested by this gaunt and 
powerful American whose influence 
on our destiny is beyond all reckon- 
ing. There are some things worth 
dying for and there are some things 
merely worth laughing at but there 
are other things which a mature 
democracy will shoulder back into 
the fighting line of the nation’s main 
effort with a massive determination 
to be obeyed. Laissez faire capital- 
ism is one of these things. Another 
is the pint-pot Czsarism of the 
demagogue who makes political 
capital out of the present discon- 
tents. 








ART AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


By Beatrice BrapsHAw Brown 


think of Catholic Action 
chiefly in terms of letters, and 
with good reason. There are Cath- 
olic book clubs, book conferences, 
book exhibits; Catholic reviews, 
magazines devoted to various pur- 
poses, collections of verse; and, 
most important of all, Catholic nov- 
elists, playwrights, and poets in- 
clude some of the most prominent 
names in the world of letters to-day. 
The non-Catholic may not be—in- 
deed, probably is not—aware of the 
significance of this Catholic contri- 
bution to his modern literary fare. 
He is prone to ascribe the Catholi- 
cism of an admittedly brilliant 
thinker to an idiosyncrasy or to dis- 
miss it as a pose; but the Catholic 
knows that the increasing success 
of so many of his brethren is not an 
accident. He knows that the drama 
of Catholic Action has coherence 
and purpose. Although it has not 
yet assumed the proportions of an 
opposing flood, at least it has erect- 
ed a bulkhead against which the 
tide of literature adapted to the 
current taste—at its worst, vicious, 
at its best, vacuous—loses much of 
its force. 

But if Catholic Action is no more 
than this, it belies its name. It is 
not Catholic Action, but the literary 
activities of certain Catholics. Capi- 
talized or no, “catholic” still means 
universal; and no action is univer- 
sal that applies only, or even chief- 
ly, to letters. 

Indeed, it is only when we con- 
trast the present situation with that 
which obtained during the bleak in- 
terval of Catholic inaction that we 


have any cause for pride. Look 
back still further, past that interval, 
which after all constitutes but an 
episode in the long history of the 
Church, and what is the spectacle? 
For it is a spectacle, and not merely 
a scene: this panorama of Catholic 
Action that was both universal and 
active; that, finding words alone in- 
adequate to bear witness to its faith 
and give honor to its God, evolved 
means of expression unknown to 
previous cultures and brought them 
to a perfection which subsequent 
ages have tried to rival but have not 
even approached. 

To an extent that does not hold 
true of any other of the fine arts, 
painting and music are the partic- 
ular contributions of the Catholic 
Church to the cultural history of the 
world. That is to say, nothing com- 
parable to the painting and music of 
Christian Europe can be found in 
any previous culture. Architecture, 
sculpture, literature, and the drama 
were revived, adapted, developed, 
were given new character and 
meaning by the Catholic culture, 
but they were not evolved by it. 
They had a previous life in pagan 
times of a strength and beauty that 
assured their survival, or the sur- 
vival of their memory and tradi- 
tion; and whether Christian art im- 
proved upon them is a question that 
cannot be arbitrarily answered. A 
choice between Chartres Cathedral 
and the Taj Mahal, between St. 
Peter’s and the Parthenon, between 
the works of Phidias and Michel- 
angelo, Homer and Dante, Euripides 
and Shakespeare, can be made only 
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on the basis of individual prefer- 
ence; but it is not possible similar- 
ly to choose between Botticelli or 
Mozart and their pre-Christian ri- 
vals, because rivals they had none, 
Pagan England gave us Beowulf; 
not even Greece had a Giotto or a 
Palestrina. 

True, men have always painted 
and made music. That is, they have 
drawn outlines and filled them in 
with color, they have invented in- 
struments on which they could pro- 
duce various tones. But for cen- 
turies these immature arts re- 
mained relatively static. Music we 
would hardly have recognized as 
such, Painting, admittedly, 
achieved a decorative beauty of a 
very high order in certain civiliza- 
tions, but as an art it was not pro- 
gressive or dynamic. It had no 
such development as that which 
took place in sculpture and archi- 
tecture, literature and the drama, 
until the seed was dropped in the 
fertile soil of Christianized Europe 
where, nurtured by the Church, it 
underwent a slow growth and ulti- 
mately bloomed in the riotous 
glory of Catholic and Renaissance 
art. 
The extent and magnificence of 
this artistic flowering, and the fact 
that it was the direct result of the 
inspiration and patronage of the 
Catholic Church, not even the an- 
tagonist of that Church can deny, 
The works are their own witnesses, 
prolonging through the ages their 
profession of faith. Explain their 
message how he will, the skeptic 
cannot explain it away. He is often 
put to strange shifts to account for 
a splendor that troubles him, con- 
sidering its source. Not question- 
ing his inherited conception of the 
Catholic Church as the agent of op- 
pression, delighting in nothing so 
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much as keeping the faithful in 
mental darkness and applying 
thumbscrews to the unfaithful, he 
yet finds himself face to face with 
an artistic coherence and splendor, 
a unity of aspiration and achieve- 
ment, and, in the lesser arts, a su- 
perlative excellence of craftsman- 
ship and richness of invention, pro- 
duced on a vast scale under the pat- 
ronage of this same “agent of op- 
pression.” Incredible paradox!— 
rendered still more incredible by 
the fact that a certain freedom and 
joy of spirit are the necessary pre- 
ludes to any such wholesale outpour- 
ing of creative genius. One expla- 
nation resolves the two conflicting 
elements of this paradox by turning 
them, with singular naiveté, into 
cause and effect: the masterpieces 
of medieval art and architecture re- 
sulted from the morbid and gloomy 
states of mind engendered by Ca- 
tholicism, from which the pursuit 
of art offered the oppressed subjects 
of the Church their only avenue of 
escape! 

A more common explanation at- 
tributes the artistic triumphs of this 
period to the unanimity of motive 
which inspired them, and calls this 
motive “propaganda.” These words 
conceal a truth unwittingly arrived 
at: to have great art, you must have 
great ideas. Unquestionably, the 
shabby state of contemporary art 
and letters is due to the fact that 
they have been employed as vehicles 
for shabby ideas. The great medi- 
eval and Renaissance art sprang 
from Catholic Action at its most 
militant and was permeated with 
the Catholic idea. It was, in fact, in 
its various forms, precisely the serv- 
ant and vehicle of that idea, having 
for its inspiration the twin pur- 
poses of instruction and conversion. 
In those days, when books were few 





and readers fewer, dramatic and 
pictorial representations took the 
place of the written word. The 
walls of the churches spoke and the 
windows preached, repeating the 
truths of religion to the worshiper 
within and the passer-by on the 
street, and achieving a beauty of 
expression as commensurate as 
mortal men could make it with the 
beauty of the message thus con- 
veyed. 

Of this Golden Age of painting, a 
learned critic and historian (I as- 
sume he is learned because he has 
written a college textbook on art) 
tells us that there was no such thing 
as art for art’s sake, but only art 
for religion’s sake. This combina- 
tion, he would have us believe, 
placed unfortunate restrictions on 
painting, the eventual emancipa- 
tion of which from the influence of 
religion is hailed as a great advance. 
And true enough, the results of this 
“emancipation” were not imme- 
diately disastrous or even regret- 
table. The inheritance was too rich 
to be squandered in a year, or a cen- 
tury. Painting continued to enjoy 
a life of vigor and beauty for gener- 
ations. It is only now that we can 
see the end to which the “emanci- 
pation” tended and has finally led. 

Our current dilemma is feelingly 
summarized in a recent number of 
the Art Digest as follows: 


“We have had every possible kind 
of pictures; everything that could 
be put in has been put in and every- 
thing that could be left out has been 
left out . . . We have had pictures 
that represented nature, pictures 
that interpreted nature, and pic- 
tures that repudiated nature; pic- 
tures that tried to get at something 
and others that got away from 
pretty nearly everything. It only 
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remains for someone to invent in- 
visible pictures . . . This would save 
the artists a lot of time and be a 
great relief to the public. It would 
also be ‘duck soup’ for those critics 
who write things that sound so good 
about pictures that look so bad. 
Indeed, much of the critical phrase- 
making of late years has been so in- 
finitely superior to the subject ex- 
tolled that one could wish to tune 
in on an art exhibition rather than 
attend it in person. It listens so 
well that looking at the pictures is a 
terrible anti-climax.” 


This state of affairs can be other- 
wise described by a single word: 
chaos. Where there was formerly 
unity of aspiration and, to a certain 
extent, of expression, to-day there 
is a welter of figures, shapes, forms, 
vague in purpose, confused in meth- 
od, and utterly without meaning. 
Almost nowhere do we find a coher- 
ent expression of, or even a striving 
toward, the ideal which should be 
the motive, substance, and life of 
art: the approach to truth through 
beauty. Beauty is the outcast, de- 
cried as synonymous with senti- 
mentality, and as a descriptive term 
has lost caste even in the terminol- 
ogy of critics, who take refuge in 
startling verbal gymnastics to give 
meaning to works that have none. 
A depressed and depressing por- 
trait reproduced recently on the art 
page of a big city newspaper was 
praised by the prominent critic of 
that paper for being “vibrant with 
angular rhythms.” What that 
phrase means is a secret locked in 
the bosom of its author, and no dic- 
tionary yet compiled can give the 
key to it. I assume it refers to a 
sort of forced relationship between 
the angles of the background and 
those of the figure, which, however, 
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do not vibrate and have nothing to 
do with rhythms. 

In refreshing if unconscious con- 
trast, a current art periodical, re- 
producing a “Crucifixion” by Peru- 
gino, has this to say: “Perugino... 
had an instinct for large, airy com- 
positions, decorative and seductive; 
a taste for golden, transparent col- 
or; and a sense of revery and ec- 
stasy.” 

On the one hand Portrait, 1935: 
“vibrant with angular rhythms.” 
On the other Crucifizion, ante 1500: 
“revery and ecstasy.” 

He who runs may read—if he is 
able to run and has not forgotten 
how to read. The Faith that pro- 
duced the art of Perugino (and of 
Cimabue and Giotto and Botticelli 
and Raphael and Michelangelo and 
a thousand others) is our Faith. 
The Church that encouraged and 


nurtured them, whose sons and 


servants they were, and under 
whose generous patronage they 
worked, is our Church. To her in- 
spiration and her teaching we are 
the heirs and beneficiaries as well 
as they. Indeed, we are richer than 
they. We have what they had not: 
their works and their example for 
added legacy. 

Why, then, do we do so little 
about it? Why do we fail to appre- 
ciate our incomparable heritage, to 
attempt to perpetuate it and pass it 
on to our heirs richer than we re- 
ceived it? Why is Catholic Action 
in this respect so pitifully inactive? 
Where are Catholic painters? Are 
they unaware of the need, or timid, 
or lukewarm—unwilling or unable 
to bring to their work a devotion 
and sincerity like that which gave 
birth to the great Catholic art of the 
past? 

Let them not think for a moment 
that the need for Catholic art is past 


—that is, for art animated, if not by 
religious subjects, at least by the 
Catholic ideal. Where they remain 
idle, others will be active. Where 
Catholic Action leaves the great field 
of painting unoccupied, abandoning 
the ground that is its own by dis- 
covery and inheritance, Communist 
action will enter—if it has not al- 
ready entered—and set up its tents. 
It is undeniably true that art at- 
tains its greatest heights and exer- 
cises its widest influence when em- 
ployed in the service of an idea; 
and we cannot afford to ignore the 
fact that the most vigorous paint- 
ing— perhaps the only vigorous 
painting—produced to-day is un- 
disguised Communist propaganda. 
We cannot deny its strength because 
we dislike its purpose, its technique, 
and its themes. Our only course, 
our duty and necessity even, must 
be to oppose this strength with 
greater strength. 

And we have that greater strength 
—if we will use it. The Communist 
painter has only himself; the Cath- 
olic painter has prayer. The Com- 
munist painter serves the State; the 
Catholic painter serves God. If the 
former has achieved, at the mo- 
ment, the greater vigor of expres- 
sion, it is because he is keenly aware 
of his ideal and active in the pur- 
suit of it; and any ideal, even a mis- 
taken one, when eagerly followed, 
is a quickening flame. Catholic 
painters (I assume there are some) 
evidently believe that their work 
was done for them centuries ago. 
Let them look about them now, and 
they will see that it is yet to be done. 

If after this survey, they still be- 
lieve there is no place for their con- 
tributions, let them take a further 
hint from the recent exhibit of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, which awarded a prize to 





Harry A. Watrous for his canvas, 
“The Celebration of the Mass.” The 
Philadelphia Record, lukewarm in 
its estimate of the exhibition as a 
whole, praised this canvas highly as 
a “type of exquisite painting, so 
knowing, so utterly impersonal” 
and cites it as a challenge to paint- 
ers to abandon their hackneyed 
studio methods and turn to themes 
that are a reflection of humanity 
and life—and, one might add, of 
divinity also. 

This does not mean that to resur- 
rect their dying art, painters must 
turn necessarily to religious sub- 
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jects. It means that they must 
paint profane subjects, any sub- 
jects, in a religious manner—that 
is, with devotion: devotion ‘to an 
intelligent ideal greater than them- 
selves and greater than their art, of 
which they and their art are content 
to remain the exceedingly humble 
servants. Not otherwise can they 
hope to stamp out the current vitiat- 
ing epidemic of vibrant angular 
rhythms and return to an artistic 
well-being which has room in it for 
large, airy compositions, for golden, 
transparent color, and above all for 
revery and ecstasy. 


THRENODY FOR FALL 


By RosELYN QUINN 


IDURY the dead! It is better so. 

Chant of their passing in dirges low. 
Tomb all the dust of the flowers that die— 
Winter will paint out the azure sky, 

Stifle the cries as the wild geese go. 


Rake up the branches and pile them high! 
Watch how the tongues of the flame will fly, 
Leaping to ride on the winds that blow. 
Bury the dead. 


Listen an hour to the lonely cry 

Torn from the gale as it rushes by. 
Walk in the woods when a pall of snow 
Shrouds all the skeleton trees that grow 
Barren of color. Without a sigh, 

Bury the dead. 





THE CORNER CUPBOARD 


By Grace IRENE CARROLL 


VEN from the highway the pretty 
cottage challenged attention. 
Scarcely bigger than a bird’s nest, it 
perched on a corner where the little- 
traveled back-country road, coiling 
on itself like a huge serpent, 
squirmed on up over a hill to the 
west. Flowers of every sort almost 
smothered its outlines, from the 
roses that clasped hands above the 
doorway and honeysuckle that 
clambered wantonly over the eaves, 
to the beds of scarlet geranium 
flaunting their vivid red on both 
sides of the tiny flagged path lead- 
ing from the rustic gate to the 
quaint front door. Through leaded 
panes that opened outward like 
doors, English fashion, a delight- 
fully cozy interior could be 
glimpsed, like a jewel within a 
jewel-box. At the back of the house 
the charm deepened; for winding 
beneath the shady spread of a 
gnarled old apple tree, hemmed in 
by a low, flat-topped, stone wall, a 
little brook gurgled musically as it 
bubbled over worn stones. 

Seated on the low parapet 
drenched in bright morning sun- 
shine, Nesta Bristow, owner and 
occupani of the diminutive house 
and garden, let one hand dangle 
idly in the cool water as she 
watched the little freshet foam and 
churn onward toward some far-off 
greater freedom. She was vaguely 
conscious of something within her- 
self that responded to the brook’s 
eager rush toward the sea. It had 
been the brook that had decided her 
to purchase this little property some 


year or more before when, left alone 
by her father’s sudden death, she 
had looked around for a quiet place 
in which to summer and escape 
New York’s intense heat. At first 
the tiny old-fashioned house had 
seemed an impossible habitation, 
and remodeling it an arduous un- 
dertaking; but her proficiency as an 
expert interior decorator had quali- 
fied her to make of the cottage, with 
its surrounding garden, a thing of 
utter enchantment. Neighbors had 
looked on somewhat wonderingly at 
the transformation wrought in the 
neglected old Nesbit place, empty 
and deserted ever since “Aunt Ab- 
bie” had died two years before. But 
with gentle tolerance they had ac- 
cepted the vagaries of the New York 
stranger, whose slim form and ap- 
ple-blossom coloring attested to an 
unquenchable youth and _ health. 
She had been made welcome among 
them, and had fallen into her réle of 
summer resident with a gracious- 
ness that captivated everyone. 
Summer time in the lovely Con- 
necticut Valley country had proved 
charmingly restful. There was but 
one drawback to her perfect con- 
tentment—an as yet ungratified 
longing to visit Ireland, the land of 
her mother’s nativity. But that had 
had to wait. Buying and remodel- 
ing the little house had exhausted 
her resources. Meantime, the brook 
and garden delighted her. 

Her tranquil mood was suddenly 
interrupted by the unceremonious 
drop of a squirrel from a branch 
overhead. For a moment after he 











plopped at her feet the frightened 
trespasser hesitated before scamper- 
ing away across the greensward. 
With a little squeal of delight the 
light-hearted Nesta started up and 
gave chase. At the corner of the 
cottage she ran full tilt into a tall 
blond young man approaching from 
the opposite direction, and was 
caught and held captive by a pair of 
strong young arms. 

“I beg your pardon,” he apolo- 
gized humbly, releasing her and re- 
moving his cap with rather elabo- 
rate courtesy, while Nesta, confused 
and angry, put up a hand to rear- 
range a temporarily disheveled bob 
of fluffy hair. Her color heightened 
as her rapid glance took in his 
smartly-tailored English tweeds, his 
fine teeth, and his amused smile. 
“Do you usually move with such 
rash inconsiderateness?” 

“It was the squirrel,” she ex- 
plained, relenting, her eyes full of 
mischief and her dimples beginning 
to twinkle. 

“Ah! A friend of yours?” he 
questioned, the smile still twitching 
at the corners of his mouth. “Is it 
your custom to chase visitors away 
thus?” 

“I wasn’t expecting a visitor,” she 
defended, a bit piqued. 

“And I hadn't, of course, antici- 
pated any particular welcome for 
myself,” he regretted, a bit more 
serious. “I heard your laughter 
and ventured to invade your garden 
in hopes of finding you here. I pre- 
sume you are the person I am seek- 
ing—Miss Nesta Bristow?” She 
nodded silent assent. “I’ve been 
here twice before and found no one 
at home. The garage was open and 
the car gone, so I fancy you were 
out and forth in search of adven- 
ture. I hope you will pardon me, 


but each time I came I took the lib- 
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erty of invading your garden, and 
even made myself at home in your 
chair under the apple tree by the 
brook. More than that, I grew 
chummy with your friend the squir- 
rel. He is, I may say, a very polite 
little fellow. It strikes me that your 
chasing him away, as I caught you 
doing, was distinctly unfair to his 
gentlemanly ideals of good com- 
radeship. Rather shabby treatment 
on your part, I should say.” 

Nesta laughed gayly. “Oh, he’ll 
be back,” she assured him, with 
careless unconcern, her dimples in 
full play. “You see, I have some- 
thing he wants, and he knows that 
by coming back and begging he'll 
get it.” She held out a handful of 
peanuts fished from an apron 
pocket. 

“Well, that’s reassuring,” he 
came back at her, his eyes dancing. 
“That teaches me how to proceed. 
For, you see, I, too, want something 
you have.” 

She looked at him questioningly. 
There was, she decided, a faintly 
arrogant and determined something 
about him which said that he was 
accustomed to getting what he 
wanted. Her glance, inadvertently 
traveling past him to the front gate, 
perceived the smart high-powered 
roadster, which doubtless had 
brought him, standing there. Won- 
deringly she waited for his next 
words. 

“Your house,” he said casually. 
“T want to buy it.” 

Her heart hardened swiftly. “I’m 
sorry,” she told him firmly. “It 
isn’t for sale.” 

He turned slightly and without 
speaking regarded the attractively- 
remodeled little cottage thought- 
fully. For a moment they stood 
thus. Then, suddenly aware of a 
lack of hospitality in keeping him 
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standing, she said impulsively, 
“Won't you come inside?” 

They followed the narrow flagged 
path around to the front door, and 
mounting the two or three designed- 
ly crooked stone steps entered the 
cozy living-room. While she went 
to the window and threw the lattice 
wider open for more air, he stood 
appraising the room with swift and 
unerring discernment—its few ex- 
cellent and well-hung pictures, its 
litter of books and magazines, the 
livable comfort and taste of its fur- 
nishings. As she turned back to 
him she surprised on his face a wist- 
ful rapt look that he instantly erased 
with a smile. She pointed to a low 
wicker chair and he sank into its 
cushioned depths with a sigh of 
satisfaction—the sigh of a man who 
has traveled far in search of the ob- 
ject of his desire and feels that he 
has at last found it. 

“Well, this is certainly pleasant,” 
he pronounced, relaxing. “I came 
all the way from Europe to pur- 
chase this place. You see I didn’t 
know until my arrival home from 
India some two months ago that 
grandmother’s old homestead had 
been sold. And, of course, I hadn’t 
expected to find it occupied. I 
thought rather to find it shut up, 
empty, and neglected. My grand- 
mother, Mrs. Abigail Nesbit, lived 
here all her life. She died about 
two years ago. I was at that time 
in the Far East.” 

Nesta listened, coolly detached. 
Did he think that just because the 
house used to belong to his grand- 
mother she must now sell it to him? 
Hadn’t she spent endless thought, 
time, and energy planning its re- 
modeling to exactly suit her own 
ideas? She had no intention of sell- 
ing it. It was hers! 

But he was on his feet across the 
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room, staring at a little print on the 
wall. With boyish eagerness he 
took it down and holding it in both 
hands gazed long and intently at it. 
“Why, this is Ireland!” he ex- 
claimed happily, lifting questioning 
eyes to hers. 

She smiled back at him. “Yes,” 
she admitted, her face reflecting the 
glow of his. “A cottage in Galway 
—my mother’s birthplace.” 

“Indeed!” he rejoiced, as at a 
pleasant discovery. “So you are 
Irish, too?” 

“Not exactly,” she told him, faint- 
ly conscious of his probing eyes. “TI 
was born and brought up in New 
York City.” 

“My mother was American born,” 
he explained, boyishly interested, 
“though she lived virtually all her 
life in Ireland after she married my 
father. This little house happened 
to be her birthplace. Now you can 
understand my interest in it and 
why you must sell it back to me.” 
He returned the little picture to the 
wall, whence he had taken it down, 
before resuming his seat. 

“But I don’t want to sell my 
house,” she protested vehemently, 
sensing that this covetous stranger 
meant if possible to override all op- 
position and take her treasure from 
her. “You can’t fancy all it means 
to me—how fond I am of it. Itisa 
dream of years come true.” 

He settled himself more comfort- 
ably in his chair, stretching out his 
legs with an air of calm content- 
ment as though in anticipation of a 
long siege of patient persuasion. “I 
suppose you are fond of it,” he con- 
ceded magnanimously, “though it’s 
scarcely bigger than a pocket hand- 
kerchief. You’ve made an alto- 
gether charming thing of it. It isn’t 
much like the place I remember vis- 
iting as a boy.” 
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He drew a little gold case from 
his pocket and offered her a ciga- 
rette. On her refusing he quietly 
lit one himself before continuing 
blandly, “Grandmother rather 
spoiled me when Mother brought 
me over from Ireland for a visit. 
There were no flowerbeds then; but 
a rope-swing hung under the old ap- 
ple tree that I patronized hugely, 
and sometimes I used to sit on the 
wall and fish in the brook without 
much luck. That was years ago—I 
was twelve, I believe—and I haven’t 
seen the old place since.” 

Nesta listened politely. She liked 
the frank clear eyes of this culti- 
vated stranger, his genial laugh and 
charm of manner. And he talked 
well. He was in the tea business, 
he told her, and his wide travels had 
taken him to Japan, China, India 
and Persia. It seemed as if there 
were no place he had not visited. 

“Funny thing,” he broke off 
abruptly at last, “but on my last 
voyage I met an old sea captain 
who had known Grandfather Nes- 
bit. He had actually visited this 
place and remembered the swing 
under the tree as well as the brook 
that crosses the meadow out beyond 
the house. Some of his folks still 
live in this neighborhood, I believe. 
It was he who told me that the prop- 
erty had changed hands. That 
started me off on the scent. I de- 
cided to reclaim Grandmother’s old 
home and engaged passage for 
America as soon as I got back to 
Dublin.” 

She threw him a glance of defi- 
ance as she supplemented, “Expect- 
ing that whoever had bought it 
would amiably consent to turning it 
over to you without hesitation.” 

He stirred a little in his chair, re- 
garding her placidly as she sat, her 
chin resting in the cup of her palm, 


her eyes troubled, the apple-blos- 
som in her cheeks deepening to 
rose-red. Nesta, as a matter of fact, 
was finding this cool taking for 
granted that she would yield to his 
demands a trifle irritating. 

“I’m afraid you'll be horribly dis- 
appointed,” she told him with an 
air of finality, “but nothing will ever 
induce me to part with my home— 
it is a home, you know, even though 
I shall have to shut it up winters 
and work in New York.” 

He cut her short. “Don’t be too 
positive, my dear young lady,” he 
admonished. “You haven’t heard 
my terms yet.” 

She arose to her feet, facing him 
defiantly. “I haven’t asked them. 
I don’t want to hear them,” she 
stated coldly. “I have said I won’t 
sell, and I mean just that—J won’t 
sell—not to anybody—not if you 
offered me an Irish castle in ex- 
change.” 

“Well, I might do that,” he said 
matter-of-factly. 

Nesta’s ringing laugh was one of 
keen derision. She threw out her 
hands in impotent protest. Really, 
he was too impossible! 

He regarded her unsmilingly, his 
eyes baffling. “You would love Ire- 
land,” was what he said, and Nesta 
was swiftly reminded of her moth- 
er’s oft-repeated words to that same 
effect. “And by the way,” he sug- 
gested audaciously, “it is the cus- 
tom over there to serve tea in mid- 
afternoon.” 

She took the hint quickly, awak- 
ened to her lack of hospitality, ask- 
ing, “Oh, may I make you some? 
Would you like a cup?” 

“If you would,” he accepted un- 
hesitatingly. 

When he left some time later she 
went out to the gate with him, 
standing by and admiring the 

















showy little roadster while he tuned 
it up. “Remember,” he said, as the 
wheels began to turn, “you are go- 
ing to sell me your house.” 

“I am noi!” she called after him. 

And it was not until the car had 
disappeared in perspective over the 
long sunny hill stretching away to 
the west that it occurred to her that 
he had not told her his name. 


Later, in the evening after the 
lamps were lighted, she fell into a 
reverie, the magic carpet of her 
dreams carrying her afar to the 
lands he had talked of, Persia, 
Japan, China and the rest. And 
Ireland—seeming somehow the 
most remote and utterly beyond her 
reach of all—a greenly verdant lit- 
tle country drenched in sunny rain 
and rainy sun, with pansy-purple 
mountains sentineling its peaceful 
landscapes, silvery rivers, snugly- 
thatched cottages, holly trees, and 
hedges of fuchsia pendulous with 
their millions of blood-red bios- 
soms, swinging swallows and mead- 
ow larks! Oh, she knew it all by 
heart—had imbibed it from a moth- 
er whose nostalgia for her homeland 
had been partly assuaged in com- 
municating it to her child. 

For to the last day of her life the 
tubercular Effie Bristow, offering 
her all on the altar of wifely devo- 
tion to a man whose entire world 
was bounded by New York’s sky- 
line, had felt herself an alien and an 
exile, held captive in a cramped 
apartment, the roar of the elevated 
trains thundering ceaselessly in her 
ears, a slant of sunshine at a back 
window across an iron fire escape 
her only daylight, the withering 
heat of the summers and blighting 
cold of the winters aggravating her 
endless fight for breath, and through 
it all talking of Ireland, her home- 
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land—always of Ireland! All 
Nesta’s childhood memories were 
filled with quaint old Irish nursery 
rimes; while her girlish imagina- 
tion, fed upon fiction featuring 
lords and ladies, princes and prin- 
cesses, dukes and duchesses, in the 
foreign periodicals which arrived 
regularly, transformed the land of 
her mother’s nativity into a fanciful 
realm utterly removed from New 
York’s monstrous skyscrapers and 
twilight cafions. The solemn mo- 
ment had come when, holding 
Nesta’s hand in her loose dying 
clasp, the struggle had at last been 
given up and Effie Bristow’s eyes 
had closed. “I shan’t live to go 
back,” she had told Nesta resigned- 
ly. “But you must go some day. I 
‘want you to.” 

It had been almost like a ritual to 
Nesta, that promise to go. Ireland! 
The mere name became an oracle, 
filling her with vague incomprehen- 
sible promises of joy. It was in her 
blood. Meantime, with her father’s 
sudden death following swiftly upon 
her mother’s, she had had her liv- 
ing to make. Out of her slow sav- 
ings she had now bought this little 
sanctuary in the country as an es- 
cape from New York’s summer heat. 
The visit to Ireland was still far in 


perspective. 


She was out under the tree by the 
brook next afternoon when she 
heard his car purl up to the gate. A 
moment later he joined her. 

“T am like your squirrel, you see,” 
he announced, dropping into the 
chair opposite hers. “You have 
something I want, and I know that 
if I come back and beg, you will let 
me have it.” 

“Don’t be too confident,” she cau- 
tioned, with a tinge of sarcasm. 
“I’m decidedly bull-doggish.” 
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“So am I,” he came back at her, 
his eyes dancing. “It’s going to be 
a regular tug-of-war, I expect. And 
it’s tea time, isn’t it?” 

Her reply was to rise obediently 
and go into the house. She returned 
quickly, bringing a little tea-table 
and setting it up under the tree, 
spreading a snowy cloth over it and 
daintily arranging the tea things 
thereon. 

“Oh, I nearly forgot,” he said 
suddenly, when they had begun to 
enjoy the small biscuits and cakes. 
“I've brought you something. 
Look!” 

He untied a little package and 
handed her a miniature replica of 
Muckross Abbey. She took it with 
an exclamation of delight, turning 
it slowly in her hands; while he, 
smiling quietly at her evident pleas- 
ure, gave himself up to an interest- 
ed enjoyment of the rear view of 
her pretty house. Looking up sud- 
denly and intercepting his look of 
appraisal, she deliberately put down 
his gift, her lips tightening. 

“You mustn’t look at my cottage 
like that,” she admonished coldly. 
“I’m afraid you'll steal it.” 

His reply was slightly satirical. 
“Cottage? Why, it’s hardly more 
than a good-sized cupboard.” 

“And it stands on a corner,” she 
supplemented, merriment in her 
eyes. “That is why I named it “The 
Corner Cupboard.’ I’m Old Mother 
Hubbard.” 

“And I’m the poor dog begging 
for a bone,” he suggested pointedly. 

Nesta tossed her head scornfully. 
“A bone wouldn’t content you,” she 
reproved soberly. “You want the 
entire cupboard. Is this,” holding 
up the little model of the Abbey, 
“what you referred to when you of- 
fered me a castle in exchange for 


my cottage?” 
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“No, indeed. I had in mind some- 
thing quite different.” 

“A castle?” 

He nodded silently. She laughed 
again, derisively. Then sobered the 
next instant as she said, “I hope you 
do not think that my decision not to 
sell my home can be altered by any 
gifts such as this?” 

“No,” he admitted ruefully, set- 
ting his cup down carefully; “I 
scarcely hoped to attain my end 
thus easily.” 

“That is well,” she flung back 
defiantly, “because I’m not to be 
bribed with any gifts, you may be 
sure.” 

But he continued to bring the 
gifts. Every afternoon for the 
week or two that followed, he ap- 
peared in the smart little roadster 
and, making his way boldly around 
to the back garden, demanded tea. 
Sometimes he found her at work 
with her color-box and drawing- 
board, and on these occasions he 
stretched himself at full length on 
the warm grass beside her and 
looked on, listening musingly to the 
quiet chatter of the brook and the 
busy happy noises of all the small 
things populating the summer-time 
out-of-doors. The poignant per- 
fume of his tobacco drifted to her 
nostrils now and then, the fragrance 
somehow bringing with it a pleas- 
urable thrill of companionship and 
understanding. 

They grew to be marvelously well 
acquainted, and Nesta quite lost 
sight of the fact that she did not 
know his name—had never braved 
his reticence to ask it. Each time 
that he came he brought her a tri- 
fling gift of some sort—a ticket for 
tea, he called it—tiny tokens of 
hammered silver, mother-of-pearl, 
porcelain, lacquer, embroidery, or 
blown glass, oddities picked up 
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from all the far places of the earth. 
And Nesta, pleased as a child at 
each offering, placed it with un- 
erring good taste in the one spot of 
her cozy house which it seemed 
most to grace. As the collection 
grew it gave a sparkle to the little 
room, like jeweled rain-drops 
caught on a dusty leaf. She fell into 
the habit of looking for him around 
three o’clock. 

One rainy afternoon he failed to 
put in an appearance and she grew 
as dull as autumn rain. A horrible 
loneliness beset her and the cottage 
seemed to lose its charm. It was as 
though she had been floating on a 
radiant bubble that had suddenly 
burst and left her stranded. Only 
for his gifts scattered about the 
room, she might have fancied the 
whole episode just a fantastic 
dream. 


Yet when he came at last they al- 


most quarreled. It was close on to 
four o’clock and she had disconso- 
lately given up looking for him 
when he rumbled swiftly up to the 
gateway in a swirl of rain. With 
a catch in her throat she ran to the 
front door, throwing it wide with a 
glad gesture. As he stepped inside, 
dripping a little, he stood looking at 
her, surprising in her eyes a gleam 
of something she was unaware was 
shining there. He laughed happily. 

“So you've decided to sell me the 
Corner Cupboard after all?” he be- 
gan opening the daily skirmish as 
he shook the rain-drops from his 
cap and drew his hand over the back 
of his thick blond hair. 

“I have not,” she affirmed posi- 
tively, her face clouding. “It’s posi- 
tively indecent the way you insist 
on depriving me of my property. 
I never knew anyone so persistent.” 

He laughted again, light-hearted- 
ly. “Tea ready?” he asked, walk- 
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ing into the cheerful living-room 
and dropping lazily into his usual 
chair. Then, a little later, when 
they were cozily consuming it, “I’ve 
been looking up the deeds of this 
old place. I’m afraid your right to 
possession is really questionable.” 

She took fire at once. “So you 
mean to steal my cottage if you 
cannot get it any other way?” she 
accused, her eyes smoldering. 

“T’m afraid I have no conscience,” 
he answered, quite matter-of-factly. 
“When I go after a thing I never 
give up till I get it—especially when 
I want it as badly as I want this.” 

A chill ran over her, as though 
under some spell of magic all power 
to resist him had already been 
snatched from her. Her house of 
dreams seemed about to float away 
like thistledown on the wind. She 
came to her feet with a little stamp. 
“T wouldn’t have believed you could 
be so unkind,” she protested re- 
proachfully. “I cannot understand 
your determination to rob me of the 
one thing in life I really love.” 

“Not if I offered you something 
else you could love even better?” 
he suggested pacifically. Then, 
more gently, “Don’t think too mean- 
ly of me. I happen to know you 
better than you know yourself, that 
is all.” 

“You think I’m soft-hearted and 
will yield?” she resented stub- 
bornly. 

“T think you will see things from 
my point of view eventually,” he re- 
turned composedly. 

“T shall not!” she rebelled insist- 
ently, on the verge of tears. “I shall 
not!” 

His stay that afternoon was short- 
er than usual, and after he was gone 
she felt much disturbed. For al- 
though no more had been said about 
the legality of her title to owner- 





ship, the suggestion nevertheless 
worried her not a little. Yet try as 
she would she could not bring her- 
self to believe that he would take 
any unfair advantage of her, even 
though he had acknowledged him- 
self conscienceless. Still, he was so 
dreadfully determined! He seemed 
capable of anything in order to at- 
tain his end. 


It was three days before he en- 
tered the garden again and Nesta 
grew restless fearing she had of- 
fended him. Tea stood ready wait- 
ing each day, only to be thrown 
away at last untouched. On the 
third day when he once more ap- 
peared, her relief was quite un- 
speakable. Sad to say, though, it 
proved short lived, fading with his 
first words. 

“Well,” he began, throwing him- 
self into a chair with languid grace, 
“how about it now? Ready to let 
me have the cottage?” 

She shook her head silently, feel- 
ing the futility of further protest 
and fearful of provoking another 
quarrel. What was the use of ar- 
guing with a man who simply re- 
fused to take no for an answer? 
He was like a cat keeping vigil at a 
mouse-hole—not to be driven away 
for an instant until the miserable 
mouse was captured and subdued. 
At her rueful face he laughed heart- 
lessly. 

“I've brought you a book,” he 
said, after a moment, in a concilia- 
tory tone, reaching into his pocket 
and drawing out a small volume. 

She took it from him and began 
turning the leaves slowly, pausing 
now and then to examine a picture 
or to read a line or two, he bending 
close at her elbow looking on with- 
out comment. She thrilled a little 
at his nearness. 
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“Irish Highways and Byways,” 
she exclaimed eagerly, reading the 
title aloud. “How delightful that 
sounds!” On the next page, writ- 
ten across the leaf in a bold char- 
acteristic hand was the name “Al- 
dous Normand.” She raised her 
eyes questioningly to his. “Aldous! 
What a nice name!” she comment- 
ed, midway between interrogation 
and pleasure in the sound. “Yours?” 

He nodded, regarding her intent- 
ly. She looked away quickly and 
went on ruffling the leaves with fin- 
gers that trembled slightly. “It 
sounds so musical,” she said softly. 

“You will love Ireland,” he told 
her ardently. 

“If I ever see it,” she qualified 
wistfully. 

“If you’d sell me your Corner 
Cupboard you could travel,” he of- 
fered sagaciously. “Come, now! 
I'll give you three times what you 
paid for the property, whatever that 
was. Isn’t that a fair offer?” 

She looked up at him beseeching- 
ly. “Please,” she pleaded, almost 
voicelessly, “let’s just be happy to- 
day. I’ve been so upset—so—let’s 
wait until to-morrow before we talk 
any more about it.” 

Impulsively he took possession 
of both her hands and stood look- 
ing down into her eyes questingly. 
“Do you realize,” he told her jubi- 
lantly, “that that is the first invita- 
tion I’ve had here? So far I’ve sim- 
ply forced my unwelcome presence 
on you.” 

She met his gaze in prolonged si- 
lence, but her eyes told him what 
her lips refused to—that his pres- 
ence had by no means been unwel- 
come. 


For some days after that the sub- 
ject of the cottage was not men- 
tioned between them, although it lay 
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in the background of both their 
minds. But the memory of his of- 
fer, three times what the property 
had cost her, had begun to shake 
her constancy some. It spelled free- 
dom, travel, Ireland! Whenever 
she closed her eyes she could feel 
her mother beside her, one weak 
hand clasping hers, the faint voice 
repeating, “I want you to go.” It 
was almost eerie, that unseen pres- 
ence, that almost audible urge. 
Miniature pictures, tossed pell-mell 
into her imagination and stored 
there, began to issue forth and ask 
to be put in order, like the broken 
bits of a picture-puzzle—green pas- 
toral landscapes, pansy-purple hills 
against the horizon, peat bogs and 
little donkey carts, cozy thatched 
cottages—and they were all hers for 
the taking! Should she sell him 
and Corner Cupboard and go? 

One morning she went out and 


rambled restlessly around the love- 
ly little garden, sitting a while on 
the low stone wall and looking down 
into the brook with serious eyes, 
thinking. How fond she was of this 


little bit of paradise! And Aldous 
—her heart quickened its beat a lit- 
tle at the thought—Aldous loved it, 
too! All at once, like a revelation, 
she understood him. He loved the 
little place for the same reason that 
she loved and longed to visit Ireland 
—it was associated with memories 
of a loved-and-lost mother—a mere 
sentiment, perhaps, with both of 
them, but an overmastering one it 
seemed. It came to her like a flash 
that in thwarting him she had in 
reality been thwarting herself. It 
was like a window thrown open in 
an overheated room—her mind 
cleared swiftly as her decision was 
made. She would let him have the 
Corner Cupboard and would go to 
Ireland. 
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A step behind her made her start 
up suddenly. He stood facing her, 
his cap in his hand. “I’m afraid I 
startled you,” he apologized at once. 
“You did not seem to hear me when 
I spoke. I hope you will pardon my 
intruding on you in the morning 
like this; but I have a good excuse. 
I've had news that calls me back 
home at once. My uncle is dead. I 
am sailing Saturday on the Caronia. 
I have come to say good-by to you 
and to the Corner Cupboard.” 

She went suddenly white to the 
lips. “Leaving?” she articulated, 
staring at him blankly and feeling 
as if all the sunlight had suddenly 
gone out of the world. “Oh, I'm 
sorry.” 

“Do you mean that?” he asked, 
coming close to her and taking her 
hands into his, looking down with 
serious eyes into her white unsmil- 
ing face. “Are you really and truly 
sorry?” 

“Really and truly,” she affirmed 
earnestly, acutely aware of how 
much he had come to mean to her 
and how terribly she was going to 
miss him. Then, penitently, “If it 
will give you any satisfaction, I may 
as well tell you that I had just made 
up my mind to let you have the cot- 
tage. I decided I might as well— 
since, having looked up the deeds, 
you had learned that my right to 
possession is questionable.” 

“But I did not mean your legal 
rights,” he objected, his eyes kindly. 
“I merely meant that no one has a 
right selfishly to enjoy so much 
beauty all alone.” 

She began to tremble a little, 
though she went on bravely, “Then 
perhaps you no longer want the cot- 
tage?” 

“Yes, I still want it,” he said 
quietly. “And there is something 
else I want, too.” 
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She looked at him for a moment, 
nonplused. “I don’t understand,” 
she faltered. “I thought...” 

“You thought it was your Corner 
Cupboard that was making the poor 
dog wag his tail so energetically, 
didn’t you? But it wasn’t the Cup- 
board alone, although that gave me 
an excuse for invading your domain 
so persistently. But mostly it was 
you that I wanted.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you! From the first mo- 
ment I caught sight of you, Grand- 
mother’s old house became quite 
secondary. Curiosity to visit it 
brought me; its new owner held me 
captive. And now that my poor un- 
cle, whose heir I am, has died, there 
is a lovely landed estate in one of 
the most charming parts of Ireland 
to offer you. An old ruined castle 
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stands on a crag, with the sea wash- 
ing up the cliff, in one part of the 
estate. I promised you a castle, you 
remember. Shall I engage two pas- 
sages for Queenstown on Saturday? 
Is the cupboard of your heart quite 
bare, Old Mother Hubbard,”—draw- 
ing her toward him, and putting one 
hand beneath her chin to lift her 
face and force her eyes to meet his 
—“or can you find the poor dog a 
small bone?” 

As she yielded happily to his em- 
brace, a pair of bright curious eyes 
peered down at them through the 
leafy branches above. Nesta 
laughed gayly pointing. 

“Just look at that little secamp up 
there!” she exclaimed, wrecklessly 
throwing a nut at the squirrel. 
“You simply cannot chase him 
away!” 


WARNING 


By ANNE CABELL 


O not from me, my dear, lest suddenly, 
Not blinded by your eyes, no longer dazed 
By wanton cherishing, I come to see 
Our love but words, though sweet and fairly phrased. 


Go not from me, lest I, alone, repel 
What we two share of love’s familiar things. 
My mood will pass?—My own, it were not hell 
If Lucifer did not remember wings. 





MARRIAGE IN PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


By Sevpen P. DELANY 


N the early years of the Roman 
republic, paganism was a fairly 
wholesome religion which inculcat- 
ed the natural virtues that enabled 
Rome to conquer the world: a sound 
family life, a love of liberty, a reli- 
gious reverence for the right, a re- 
spect for a man’s sworn faith, exact 
obedience to the laws even when 
cruel, and a stern avoidance of lux- 
ury. Roman men were frugal, aus- 
tere and hard-working; and divided 
their time between agriculture and 
war. They held their wives in high 
respect and jealously guarded their 
daughters from evil. 

After 150 B. c. degeneration set 
in, luxury and debauchery abound- 
ed, marriage was despised, bache- 
lors became numerous, children 
were slain and exposed until laws 
had to be passed requiring people 
to bring up the children to whom 
they gave birth. Divorce soon be- 
came widely prevalent; the degra- 
dation of the Roman matrons was 
so notorious that Seneca, the con- 
temporary of St. Paul, exclaimed: 
“women are ignorant, unruly crea- 
tures, incapable of governing them- 
selves.” 

So greatly had family life de- 
clined by the time of Augustus that 
a law was introduced which gave 
valuable advantages to every citi- 
zen who had as many as three chil- 
dren: an unrestricted right to re- 
ceive bequests, a double share in the 
public distributions of food or 
money, exemption from numerous 
public duties, speedier promotion to 
honors and a seat in the best part of 
the theater. This law, however, 


was rendered useless by a provision 
which exempted from its operation 
vestal virgins, soldiers and bache- 
lors. The family continued to de- 


cay. 

Tacitus in his De Moribus Ger- 
manorum obliquely hinted at the 
deterioration of Roman women by 
emphasizing the higher moral 
standards of the women of Ger- 
mania: “They are preserved by the 
safeguards of innocence, remote 
from the spectacles which contami- 
nate, and far from the festivals 
which kindle passions .. . In this 
land they do not laugh at vices. To 
corrupt and to yield to corruption 
is not called ‘living up to one’s cen- 
tury...’ To limit the number of 
their children or to kill one of the 
new-born is held to be a crime.”* 

Another sign of degradation in 
Roman family life was the change 
in the method of educating girls. 
They were no longer kept secluded 
from early childhood in the homes 
of their parents. It was considered 
old-fashioned for them to grow up 
under their mother’s eyes, to learn 
to spin and weave and to train them- 
selves for the duties of married life. 
Their education was largely handed 
over to Greek slaves. Coeducation 
also became common. 

Scipio Zmilianus wrote: “When 
I entered one of those schools to 
which nobles send their sons, I 
found more than five hundred 
young girls and boys, who, in the 
company of players and infamous 
characters, were taking lessons on 
the lyre, or in singing and deport- 

1 Chapter XIX. 
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ment. I saw one child twelve years 
old, the son of a candidate, execut- 
ing a dance unworthy of the lewd- 
est servant.”? 

However we may account for it, 
we may not dispute the historical 
fact that in the classical culture of 
the Mediterranean world the patri- 
archal family was dying out and 
the citizen class becoming sterile, 
when Christianity began to lift its 
head as a force to be reckoned with. 

Mr. Christopher Dawson has thus 
described the situation: “Condi- 
tions of life both in the Greek City 
State and in the Roman Empire fa- 
vored the man without a family 
who could devote his whole energies 
to the duties and pleasures of pub- 
lic life. Late marriages and small 


families became the rule and men 
satisfied their sexual instinct by 
homosexuality or by relations with 


slaves and prostitutes. This aver- 
sion to marriage and the deliberate 
restriction of the family by the prac- 
tice of infanticide and abortion was 
undoubtedly the main cause of the 
decline of the ancient Greece, as 
Polybius pointed out in the second 
century B. c.”"* 

Polybius wrote that in his days 
the diminution of population in 
Greece was so great that towns were 
becoming deserted and the fields 
untilled. The reason for this was 
neither war nor pestilence, but that 
men “owing to vanity, avarice or 
cowardice, no longer wished to 
marry or to bring up children.” 

In the early days of the Empire, 
Roman women were becoming 
emancipated. Intoxicated by their 
new freedom they tried to rule over 
men. Realizing that they were mis- 
tresses of their own persons and 


8 Christopher Dawson, Christiani 
Criterion Miscellany, No. 13, p. 22. 
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others’ as well, they grew more vio- 
lent, haughty and unbearable. They 
wielded their domestic authority 
with pitiless severity, tormenting 
their husbands and beating their 
slaves. The women of the decadent 
Roman Empire also began to take 
up occupations and trades that had 
formerly been reserved to men. 

Men renounced fatherhood to de- 
vote themselves to base pleasures. 
As the number of childless women 
increased they lapsed more fre- 
quently into immorality. Greater 
facilities for divorce rendered mar- 
riage little better than legalized 
prostitution. These disorders ener- 
vated and corrupted the upper 
classes and from them spread to the 
proletarian masses who degenerat- 
ed into a servile horde, listless and 
lazy, whose one cry was “give us 
bread and games!” 

Christianity reéstablished the 
family on a more enduring basis 
and amid the ruins of the declining 
civilization of Rome laid the foun- 
dations of a new European social 
order. The Christian family, 
though it embodied the old patri- 
archal tradition that had prevailed 
among the Jews and the ruling 
classes of Greece and Rome, was in 
certain notable respects a new insti- 
tution. It-made the wife the equal 
of the husband, because according 
to Christian teaching he belonged to 
her exclusively and they had mu- 
tual obligations toward each other. 
It was open to every class, even to 
slaves. Most important of all, mar- 
riage was elevated to a sacrament 
which by its qualities of love, faith- 
fulness and indissolubility, sym- 
bolized the union of Christ with His 
Church. 

In proportion as the Roman Em- 
pire declined in vital energy, the 
Catholic Church became more vigor- 
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ous and influential. One of the 
chief reasons for the rapid growth 
of the Church was that her stand- 
ards of family life were higher than 
those of the pagan civilization 
around her. Christian men and 
women were not afraid to have chil- 
dren. While the pagan population 
declined from divorce and birth 
control, the ranks of the Christians 
multiplied not only because of a 
higher birth rate, but also because 
of the steadily increasing number 
of conversions. 

Why was it that gifted Greek and 
Roman philosophers, like Zeno, 
Epicurus, Epictetus and Seneca, 
even when backed up by rich men 
and statesmen who controlled legis- 
lation and the public expenditures 
could not devise anything like the 
Church’s agencies for the care of 
the poor, the sick and the orphans, 


to say nothing of creating an endur- 
ing family life? The explanation is 
to be found in the complete dissimi- 


larity in their first principles. Pa- 
gan philosophers regarded philan- 
thropy as a duty dictated merely by 
reason; while the good works of 
Christians sprang from hearts 
which had been purified from sin 
and become temples of the Holy 
Ghost. Christians loved their breth- 
ren because they were all, potential- 
ly at least, the children of God and 
redeemed by Christ. The heart of 
man, when transformed by grace 
and indwelt by God cannot but be 
rich in creative thoughts and super- 
human sacrifices.‘ 

The Incarnation transformed and 
exalted the conception of human 
nature. Our divine Savior in His 
practice and teaching looked upon 
man as the creature of God and thus 
gave him eternal value. He was not 
one of those simple enthusiasts who 


4The Abbé Fouard’s St. Peter, p. 331. 
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make the service of humanity an end 
in itself. He was interested in hu- 
manity as part and parcel of God’s 
purpose. Nietzsche remarked that 
in loving men for God’s sake He 
achieved the most sublime and ex- 
alted sentiment that has ever been 
attained.* 

The Gospel of Christ also revolu- 
tionized men’s ideas on marriage 
and sexual morality. It is a de- 
cided exaggeration to say that the 
Fathers of the Church pronounced 
a curse upon sex, stigmatized wom- 
en as the instruments of Satan and 
poured scorn upon motherhood. 
Skeptical writers allege that such 
was the teaching of Origen, St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose and St. Augus- 
tine. The most that could be said 
is that these Fathers stressed the 
inferiority of the marriage state to 
virginity. Marriage as a remedy for 
concupiscence seemed to them a 
kind of concession (though lawful) 
to the wickedness of fallen nature. 
That is why they seem at times to 
talk rather strongly against mar- 
riage. 

The teaching of the Church on 
such matters is not based so much 
upon revelation as upon reason. 
Mr. Christopher Dawson in his little 
book on Christianity and Sez, well 
says: “The Church has always based 
its teaching on marriage and sexual 
morality not on its ideals of asceti- 
cism nor even on its theological 
dogmas, but on broad grounds of 
natural law and social function” 
(p. 12). 

St. Augustine, in his treatise De 
Bono Conjugali, wrote: “What food 
is to the conservation of the indi- 
vidual that sexual intercourse is to 
the conservation of the race.” Mr. 
Dawson comments on this state- 
ment: “In so far as the sexual ap- 


6 Christ Our Brother, by Karl Adam, p. 26. 





petite is directed to its true end, it 
is as healthy and good as the desire 
for food. But on the other hand 
any attempt on the part of the indi- 
vidual to separate the pleasure 
which he derives from the satisfac- 
tion of sexual appetite, from its so- 
cial purpose, is essentially im- 
moral.” 

The purpose of sex being social, 
it requires a social organ for its 
fulfillment and that organ is the 
family. The union of man and 
wife, is according to St. Augustine, 
“the first natural bond of human 
society.” But as the procreation of 
children is not the sole end of mar- 
riage, he finds a second good in the 
relation of friendship between a 
man and his wife. Thus marriage 
serves the purpose of mutual help, 
“so that when the warmth of youth 
has passed away, there yet lives in 
full vigor the odor of charity be- 
tween husband and wife.” The 
Catholic Church has never ceased 
to teach that marriage has a spirit- 
ual as well as a physical foundation. 


The teachers of the new faith 
were not content with making wom- 
an the companion of man; they 
made her his equal. Moreover, 
Christianity added a new luster to 
maidenhood and virginity, as well 
as to motherhood. The veneration 
rendered to Mary, both as virgin 
and mother, was from the earliest 
days of the Church a powerful fac- 
tor in transforming the attitude of 
Christian men toward women,— 
flowering ultimately in the medi- 
eval ideal of chivalry. Neither did 
the new religion overlook the wom- 
an who had sinned; but following 
the example of Christ it showed a 
never failing compassion to every 
sin-stained penitent soul. 

Against the background of the 
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brilliant but reckless society of 
Augustan Rome, as revealed in the 
pages of Ovid, the ideals and prac- 
tices of the obscure sect of Chris- 
tians stood out in startling relief. 
To be sure Ovid was looked upon 
with disapproval by the Emperor 
Augustus. The poet in defending 
himself argued that he was not in- 
juring the morals of the people of 
Rome inasmuch as he had dedicat- 
ed his Ars Amoris to the Libertine. 
The full contrast however between 
pagan society and the Church did 
not become evident until several 
centuries after Christ, when the 
Church had grown stronger. 

Until the conversion of Constan- 

tine, Christians lived apart from 
the rest of the world. They were 
unknown because they were being 
persecuted. In the fourth century 
the Christian population had be- 
come so large as to be considered a 
menace to the Empire. To the in- 
tellectual and governing classes 
Christians appeared antisocial and 
unpatriotic, because they would not 
worship the Roman gods, and had 
cut themselves off from all the 
pleasant things of life. They were 
unpopular with the leaders and also 
with the bulk of the citizens because 
they would not join in the general 
cult of material pleasure and suc- 
cess. 
St. Augustine in his City of God 
gives us some idea of the crass ma- 
terialism of pagan society at the 
close of the fourth century. Before 
his conversion, he had lived in the 
midst of that society. The picture 
he draws for us is not a pleasant 
one. 


“They do not trouble about the 
moral degradation of the Empire; 
all that they ask is that it should 
be prosperous and secure, ‘What 
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concerns us,’ they say, ‘is that every- 
one should be able to increase his 
wealth so that he can afford a lav- 
ish expenditure and can keep the 
weaker in subjection. Let the poor 
serve the rich for the sake of their 
bellies and so that they can live in 
idleness under their protection, and 
let the rich use the poor as depend- 
ents and to enhance their prestige 
. Let the laws protect the rights 
of property and leave men’s morals 
alone. Let there be plenty of pub- 
lic prostitutes for whosoever wants 
them, above all for those who can- 
not afford to keep mistresses of their 
own. Let there be gorgeous palaces 
and sumptuous banquets. . . . Let 
the noise of dancing be everywhere, 
and let the theatres resound with 
lewd merriment and with every 
kind of cruel and vicious pleasure. 
Let the man who dislikes these 
pleasures be regarded as a public 
enemy, and if he tries to interfere 
with them, let the mob be free to 
hound him to death. But as for the 
rulers who devote themselves to giv- 
ing the people a good time, let them 
be treated as gods and worshipped 
accordingly. Only let them take 
care that neither war nor plague nor 
any other calamity may interfere 
with this reign of prosperity.’ ”* 


The difference in the married life 
of Christians and their pagan con- 
temporaries in the early centuries 
of the Church has been thus de- 
scribed by a Roman writer whose 
name is lost: “Christians are not 
distinguished from the rest of man- 
kind in land or speech or customs 
... they marry and have children 
like everyone else—but they do not 
expose their children. They have 
meals in common but not wives. 


ee Pt Ee 
and His Age,” in A 
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They are in the flesh, but they do 
not live after the flesh. They con- 
tinue on earth, but their citizenship 
is in Heaven.”* 

Under the decadent paganism of 
the fourth century, the women of 
the Greco-Roman world had grad- 
ually been reduced to an evil plight 
through divorce, polygamy, child- 
lessness and the necessity of sup- 
porting themselves. The Catholic 
Church set them free from this deg- 
radation by making them the equals 
of men. She also recalled men to 
the dignity of fatherhood, the head- 
ship of the family, respect for wom- 
en and an enduring family life. No 
one who had tasted of the new free- 
dom which had been brought into 
the world by Christianity, would 
have dreamed of returning to the 
irksome conditions from which they 
had been delivered. 

The situation to-day in Europe 
and America is in many respects the 
reverse of what it was in the world 
of the dying Empire. Our modern 
society, except in the sections which 
maintain Christian traditions is 
casting aside the moral standards 
and institutions inherited from a 
Catholic past. Thousands of peo- 
ple of Christian stock, whose an- 
cestors were bred in the moral ideals 
of the Gospel, are throwing off, as 
they say, the shackles of Christian 
dogma and the inhibitions of Chris- 
tian morality. They now boast of 
their new freedom to believe and 
do as they like. They are deserting 
the faith of their fathers for neo- 
paganism, which lacks the freshness 
and vigor of ancient paganism, just 
as in the fourth century people 
turned their backs on a decadent 
paganism and flocked into the Cath- 
olic Church. 


1? Quoted by Glover in The peat et S- 
gions in the Early Roman Empire, p. 1 





MY FIRST BULLFIGHT 


By MicHAEL MONAHAN 


AM at Nimes for my first bull- 
fight. I have been here several 
days, stopping at the Grand Hétel 
du Cheval Blanc et des Arénes— 
which curious ensign denotes in 
English, the “White Horse and 
Arena Hotel.” It is situated just 
across the street from the main en- 
trance of the amphitheater, and I 
have been sleeping, to speak meta- 
phorically, with one leg in the same. 
Not in many years have I enjoyed 
such a state of excitement, and | 
shall always be grateful to Nimes 
for having rejuvenated my emotions 
and sensations. 

Perhaps I should explain to the 
untraveled reader that Nimes is not 
in Spain, the home of bullfighting, 
but in Southern France, or that part 
of it anciently known as Languedoc. 
However, the Spanish border is at 
no great distance, and the flaming 
posters announce that the Corrida 
is to be distinguished by genuine 
Spanish bulls and bullfighters, the 
latter being described, with a touch 
of Latin coquetry, as “artists.” The 
bulls are warranted of a famous 
fighting breed, and the toreadors, 
picadors, matadors as worthy to 
rank with the favorites of Madrid. 


The affair took place in the after- 
noon of a bright cool day in late 
September, and merely as a spec- 
tacle afforded me complete satisfac- 
tion. The beautiful amphitheater, 
one of the three Roman jewels‘ in 
France, was a feast of color from 
the variegated costumes of the 


1 The other two are the Maison Carrée and 
the Pont du Gard. 


women (mostly young) in which 
red was the prevailing note. 
Scarves, bodices, handkerchiefs, 
mantles, bouquets all bore the san- 
guine sign. Indeed we were there 
to see red: the spectators were in 
full accord with the purpose of the 
show, and there were but few for- 
eigners amongst them. Of this fact 
I was glad, for I wanted to study 
the Latin temper in free demonstra- 
tion. The amphitheater holds about 
20,000 people in its two great tiers 
and gallery; on that day the num- 
ber fell not short of 17,000. It was 
as good an audience, in point of 
quality, as could have been assem- 
bled. Nor was it a cheap show; I 
paid three dollars for my seat, 
which indeed was in the “premier 
rang,” and in the particular section 
honored by the president and gov- 
ernor of the Corrida. There was a 
lively band in attendance and the 
general gayety and animation char- 
acteristic of a French crowd, were 
very agreeable to feel and observe. 
In fact the unexciting preliminaries 
were the best part of the perform- 
ance; up to the time the horse- 
goring and bull-torturing began, I 
was in a state of perfect enjoy- 
ment. 

. But let me not anticipate. I was 
curious to mark in those gay and 
smiling Frenchmen about me some 
trace of the “blood-fury” which is 
said to be of the Latin inheritance 
and finds its account in these cruel 
exhibitions. Also I was quite keen 
to know if I could experience the 
“thrill” myself and acquire a taste 
for such spectacles. As I was going 
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to Spain, this foretaste of the na- 
tional diversion in that country 
seemed not one to be set aside. I 
was not concerned, at the moment, 
with the moral aspect of the matter; 
I only wanted to satisfy myself if it 
was good sport. 

Further, I will allow that a great 
part of the literature made about 
bullfights and bullfighters, especial- 
ly by English or American writers, 
had always seemed to me a “sus- 
pect” or meretricious article. In 
short, to my thinking, the bullfight 
had become a convention with such 
writers, and you were to accept the 
feats of a “Montes the Matador” or 
other impossible, without qualm or 
question. I was now to see and 
judge for myself, and the reader 
may believe that I was keenly alive 
to the opportunity. 


After a half-hour wait there 
comes a flourish from the band, and 
then to the familiar strains of the 
“Toreador” the bullfighters with 
their train enter the ring and three 
times make the circuit thereof. 
They are given a most vociferous 
and enthusiastic greeting—a Latin 
crowd pays in advance. The prin- 
cipals of the troupe, four or five 
swarthy young men, spangled and 
bedizened and undoubtedly Span- 
ish, receive particular salvos from 
friends in the crowd, also flowers 
and favors from the women, which 
they pick up and acknowledge with 
graceful bows and curtsies. They 
are agile, athletic, manifestly cut 
out for their dangerous work. It is 
not a bad trade, by the way, seeing 
that it pays well, and the “danger,” 
as we shall see, is not nearly so great 
as the conventional writers would 
have us believe. It is true that at 
long intervals an espada, matador 
or picador, or even a chulo, is 


maimed or yet more rarely killed; 
but accidents happen in the best- 
ordered professions. 

A bullfighting troupe usually con- 
sists of a dozen men, but on the 
present occasion there were five 
more for good measure. Torero is 
a general name for bullfighter. The 
espadas or matadors, swordsmen, 
fight on foot, heading the troupe; 
the chulos and banderilleros, also 
on foot, begin the action by worry- 
ing the bull with red cloaks and 
planting banderillas (steel-pointed 
darts with colored ribbons at- 
tached) in his neck and shoulder. 
This part of the attack draws his 
blood, weakens and fatigues him, 
also reduces his fighting spirit. 
The picador alone is mounted and 
armed with a long pike or lance. 
Ordinarily his business would seem 
to be to get his horse perforated in 
the most effective manner; while he 
himself, partly armored, escapes 
without hurt. Of course he is ex- 
pected to lance the bull, and this 
may be at odd times “extra-hazard- 
ous.” It always is for the horse. 

The matador, who reserves him- 
self until the bull, weakened and 
exhausted, is fit to be killed, is the 
real hero of the show. It is a ro- 
mantic or literary convention that 
his strength makes him irresistible 
to the ladies, like the lover of Car- 
men, and he certainly appears to be 
as much actor as bullfighter. 

There were six bulls to be dis- 
posed of in this day’s Corrida or 
course, all in a space of two hours, 
and the procedure with all was the 
same, which caused my interest to 
flag toward the middle of the busi- 
ness. Besides, I was seated just 
within the barrier protecting the 
spectators, and the smell of blood 
rising from the arena nauseated me. 

To me the most thrilling moment 





was when the first bull bounded in- 
to the ring and scattered his enemies 
in helter-skelter flight. They leaped 
the barrier without ceremony, the 
boldest and most bedizened of 
them, and gave him the ring. But 
he really meant no harm; he was 
just full of good spirits, and this 
was his way of showing how fine 
he felt; and he was only four years 
old! Kindly and playful bulls, how- 
ever, are not appreciated by a Latin 
crowd—they demand bulls that are 
savage and that will fight 4 la mort. 
People brought up to such spec- 
tacles have no use for the modern 
humanitarian feeling toward ani- 
mals. It-will be the very latest thing 
in the civilization of the Latin. 

This bull amused himself awhile 
by making feints and starts at his 
tormentors, as they one by one 
slipped back into the arena, but it 
was clearly all play with him, a sort 
of innocent “tag,” not meant to spoil 
friendship. Would you believe it? 
—that French crowd rose in their 
seats, hissed and showered execra- 
tions upon the poor beast, while 
they goaded the bull-killers to their 
work. I was astonished to see the 
red and angry faces of the people 
about me, and to perceive the emer- 
gence of those cruel instincts that 
hark back to old Roman times. 
Then I recalled that Nimes is one of 
the oldest Latin cities in France, 
and that probably from its situa- 
tion, it has received a strong infu- 
sion of Spanish blood. 

If the bull thought it was all 
“making believe,” he was painfully 
roused by the planting of the first 
steel dart in his shoulder. He 
stopped and tried to shake it off, but 
it had gone too deep. Other darts 
followed in quick succession, almost 
filling his great neck and shoulders 
near the spine. Soon he was in keen 
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distress and, still vainly, sought to 
free himself from the annoying 
weapons. The landing of these 
darts, by the way, is no such peril- 
ous feat as it has been made out to 
be by the literarians aforesaid. Re- 
member the bull is one of the most 
stupid of animals. He cannot fol- 
low the most elementary working of 
cause and effect. The man stabs 
him and escapes by throwing a red 
cloth in his face; the bull stops to 
worry the cloth. If only he had in- 
telligence enough to know his 
enemy, to ignore the rag and go 
straight for the man, bullfighting 
would be a worth-while sport; but 
I reckon it wouldn’t last long in 
Spain or elsewhere. 

Rudyard Kipling, fortunate as in 
most of his stories, tells us in “A 
Bull That Thought’* (Debits and 
Credits) the tale of a Camargue bull 
that did actually think, waived the 
red rag, and went after his man. 
Having killed several men he was 
withdrawn from the bullfights as 
emeritus, treated with great honor, 
and suffered to live out his days in 
peace. 

We touch here the main reason 
why bullfighting is regarded as bad 
sport, outside of the Latin coun- 
tries. The bull has never a chance, 
and it is only by an accident that he 
“gets his man.” It may be no crime 
to kill the bull, but at least the kill- 
ing should not be accompanied with 
torture. 

Our naturally pacific and friend- 
ly bull was by this time worked up 
to a proper state of wild-eyed frenzy, 
which seemed to have a soothing 
effect upon the audience. They 
were pleased as they settled down 
to enjoy the bloody game with con- 
centrated attention; not omitting, 
however, to applaud each skillful 

2 The story appears to be founded on fact. 
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stroke of the gladiators. These with 
their satellites numbered about 
seventeen; many of whom, how- 
ever, had no other function than to 
confuse the bull and draw him 
away from one of the principals 
when his (the bull’s) attack became 
dangerous. Some skill and bold- 
ness are required even for this 
minor part of the game, but I pro- 
test that in the six battles of that 
afternoon (and at others in Madrid 
later) I never saw a man hurt or 
put in any real danger. I wonder 
how it ever chances, seeing the bull’s 
lack of intelligence; besides, he is a 
slow-footed animal; the mounted 
picador avoids him when he cares 
to do so, but a careless guard is his 
particular function. 

And this brings me to the most 
revolting feature of the noble sport. 
The bull, turning from his human 
persecutors, rushed head down at 
a horse which stood within easy 
reach, a picador mounted there- 
upon. The latter, whose legs were 
protected with armor, was equipped 
with a long lance of which he was 
able to make no effective use before 
the bull had deeply gored the horse 
and lifted him high on his horns. 
The picador quickly disengaged 
himself, having sustained no in- 
juries, but that collapsed and dis- 
emboweled horse!—his intestines 
exposed and hanging down like rib- 
bons—was the most horrible object 
one would care to see. 

Now it is evident that the picador 
might have saved his mount, had 
such been his aim or desire: one 
touch of the spur and the horse 
would have landed out of danger on 
the opposite side of the ring. As 
compared with a horse the bull has 
but little speed. This I saw exem- 
plified later at a mock bullfight in 
Paris, where the picadors protected 


their horses with the most careless 
ease. The explanation is that these 
unlucky animals are suffered to be 
thus tortured and killed in order to 
excite the spectators and rouse 
their blood-thirst to the highest 
pitch. Incidentally, it is claimed 
that the effort of lifting the horse 
on his horns weakens the bull and 
brings him the sooner to his finish. 
But these excuses do not palliate 
the atrocious cruelty of the practice, 
which recalls the diversions of the 
Roman circus. It certainly roused 
the Nimois (citizens of Nimes) to 
the highest pitch of frenzy they ex- 
hibited that day, and pity for the 
horse made no part of their feel- 
ings. 

By this time the bull, who held 
my sympathy all along and, as I 
thought, to the very end manifested 
something of a kindly disposition, 
began to show distress from his 
wounds, his great efforts, and the 
merciless baiting to which he had 
been subjected. Time and again he 
had routed his human foes, but al- 
ways they had returned fresh to the 
duel. They were many, he was 
but one; they had cunning, he only 
brute strength, and this now was 
failing him. But how brave he was, 
even in his exhaustion! Once, 
twice he slipped to his knees in the 
sand, and I thought, with a great 
throb of pity, that the end was 
come. But no!—he rose each time 
as his enemies rushed toward him, 
and they drew back with the fine 
caution which never deserts the 
bullfighter. 

Finally the chief “artist,” the 
leading matador of the phalanx, ap- 
proached and with a look around 
the amphitheater and a gesture with 
his steel, solicited the attention of the 
audience. They gave it with a sort of 
rapturous gurgle. Instantly and (it 





cannot be denied) with amazing 
dexterity, he landed a fearful blow. 
Again the bull staggered and fell 
to his knees. Now surely it is the 
end, I said, but once more the 
stricken hero rose fully to his feet 
and steadied himself. He was 
standing only a few yards from me, 
and I marveled that all this terrible 
punishment had not drawn from 
him a single cry or bellow. I could 
look into his great eyes as he faced 
his murderer—at least he knew 
whence his death was to come—and 
I have never seen anything to match 
the sadness of their expression. It 
gave me a feeling that was quite 
unique in my experience; it opened 
to me a world of pain that I had 
never previously thought of. What 
was he thinking of, for be sure it 
was thought, resigned and sad, that 
I saw in his eyes; no anger or mad- 
ness. Was he having a last vision 
of his gentle mate in the far Anda- 
lusian pastures, in wooing whom he 
first tested his horns and strength 
against his rivals? Who shall say 
that animals do not feel, do not re- 
member? ... 

Oh my God! —a straight blow 
that pierces the spine, and the duel 
ends. 

“C'est la mort!” joyously howls a 
red-faced neighbor into my ear, and 
I could have struck the man, but 
fortunately I got control of my Nor- 
dic sensibilities before he could 
have guessed my thought. Then 
the coup de grace was given by an 
inferior hand; some menials at- 
tached a rope to the bull’s feet and 
with a team of horses dragged him 
twice round the ring, to the clamor- 
ous, cowardly satisfaction of the 
Nimois. This was adding dishonor 
to cruelty, so that nothing might be 
omitted to render the brave sport 
entirely contemptible. 
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Such was my honest feeling, at 
any rate, and though I was to see 
other and greater bullfights, these 
offered me no occasion to change 
my mind. 

The rest of the sanguinary pro- 
gram was much the same; in fact, 
bullfights, like eggs, strongly re- 
semble one another, though no 
doubt connoisseurs would find 
points of difference. I observed 
only one—no other humanitarian 
bull presented himself that day. As 
a whole they were not a superior 
lot of fighting animals. Two or 
three had curled horns, with which 
they could not do much damage; 
the rest had horns as straight as 
swords, and it was these that did 
the business for the horses, seven 
or eight of which were killed in the 
manner already described. I was 
greatly bored as well as disgusted, 
during most of the performance, 
but I will admit that the dashing 
entrance of each new bull gave me 
a fresh thrill. Perhaps I was sub- 
consciously expecting (if not hop- 
ing) that he would get one of those 
glorified toreadors. Indeed there 
was one close shave which gave me 
the most enjoyable sensation of the 
day. An unusually active and pur- 
poseful toro chased a fellow who 
barely escaped by vaulting the bar- 
rier near where I was seated. The 
bull’s horns passed just over the 
barrier. Thus he came within a 
hair of distinguishing himself, but 
in brief time thereafter he died like 
his fellows; and the Corrida closed 
without mishap to any of the par- 
ticipating “artists.” 


There is no question that these 
exhibitions are highly popular with 
the people of Nimes, Arles and 
other Southern French cities, but 
not nearly to the same degree as in 
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Spain. One reason for this is that 
the French do not see too many of 
them—three or four a year is the 
allowance at Arles and Nimes. Also, 
in these places there is a strong and 
growing opposition to the “sport,” 
and the religious sentiment against 
it is far more pronounced than in 


Spain where bullfights are common- 
ly held on Sunday. One may safely 
predict that before many years they 
will come to an end in Southern 
France. This will be sad for the 
“colorful” writers who persist in 
describing bullfights as they never 
actually happen. 


MOON OVER CAIRO 


_ By Mary Irene Wooprurr 


ERENE, dispassionate, the great lamp of the moon 
Swings low above the white and pastel mosques of Cairo, 
The gateway city of the Nile, 
Alive now with the faint, soft sound 
Of loose-wrapped, wind-stirred burnoose 
As desert-bred, wild Bedouins, shod with silence, 
Glide swiftly out of the cool white moonlight 
Into the sharp black shadows 
That mask mysterious secrets 
Old as the Pyramids. 


Mufifled in a transient cloud, cautiously, 

The moon peers down 

Upon the light-stabbed 

Street of the Dancers. 

Nautch girls, Ouled-Nails, with kohl-painted eyes 
And hennaed finger-tips 

Sit motionless as idols in their tawdry, flimsy finery; 
With massive, hammered amulets, 

Thin gold bangles, and slender anklets 

That make tinkling, silver chimings when they dance 
To the plaintive, weird cry of flutes 

And reeds that make the sculptured soul 

Of ancient Egypt live again 

In haunting, tragic music. 





THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM 
By BENJAMIN L. Masse, S.J. 


E economic and social per- 

plexities of the post-War era 
have revealed, among many other 
things, an incredible confusion in 
the nation’s intellectual life. As 
long as our money bags were com- 
fortably filled, we took life with 
buoyant stride, neglecting a good 
many of those considerations which 
in past centuries have occupied the 
attention of civilized men. Only 
after five years of economic hard- 
ship, are we beginning to realize 
upon what a shadowy intellectual 
basis the whole structure of Amer- 
ican civilization rested. The best 
thinkers of the country have been 
probing the problem for some time 
now; their findings and panaceas 
they have communicated in an end- 
less series of contradictory pro- 
nunciamentos; and the deeper they 
have penetrated, the greater has 
been the jumble, until to-day an in- 
telligent reader finds it quite impos- 
sible to follow the tangled skeins of 
contemporary thought. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contribut- 
ed more to the confusion than the 
mental gyrations of the Liberals. 
For a long time they filled a recog- 
nized niche in our intellectual life; 
in their organs of opinion they up- 
held the principles we expected 
them to uphold: liberty, humanity, 
equality and the rest of the credo; 
you could count on them. Now, 
alas, the niche is being deserted and 
the signal for retreat has been 
heard. The descendants of the 
“Enlightenment” stand abjectly by 
while the enemy tramples on “the 
stinking corpse of Liberty.” In- 


deed, not a few Liberals have been 
seen kicking the corpse themselves! 

Except in America, this phenome- 
non is not new. If up until the past 
few years our Liberals still talked 
as Liberals talked during the hey- 
day of the eighteenth century, that 
was due to their blindness or ob- 
tuseness. In the last third of the 
nineteenth century, thinkers like 
Ferdinand Brunetitre and Paul 
Bourget had foreseen—Pius IX. had 
been before them—the downfall of 
Liberalism. The World War gave 
vivid and dramatic proof that the 
“Enlightenment” was dead. To- 
day, with Fascism, Hitlerism, Com- 
munism and Socialism everywhere 
in the ascendant, Liberalism is no 
longer a force on the Continent ex- 
cept in France, where its hold be- 
comes increasingly insecure. The 
belated triumph of Liberalism in 
Spain may be compared to that last 
brilliant flash of a skyrocket which 
marks the end of its glittering flight. 
Already, much of the ground won 
has been lost, and from now on Lib- 
eralism will hardly be a force in 
Spanish politics. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that our own 
Liberals are becoming panicky and 
are preparing to give the fort over 
to the enemy. Only the American 
Liberty League is standing firm 
and intractable on the “Rights of 
Man”! 

The New Republic, an outstand- 
ing and late example of this treason 
of the Liberals, by way of celebrat- 
ing twenty years of doughty war- 
fare in the Liberal cause, announced 
a departure in policy in its issue of 
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January 23d. Recognizing that the 
social and political order reared on 
Liberal principles is crumbling 
about their ears, the editors are led 
to wonder whether there remains 
anything salutary in a “liberal sys- 
tem of ideas.” Although emphasis 
is placed on some of the old slo- 
gans,— “belief in the brotherhood 
and inherent value of man, a belief 
in equality, a belief in objective rea- 
son and science, a belief in material 
welfare,” — still on two essential 
points concessions have been made 
which jeopardize, if they do not 
completely destroy, the rest of the 
Liberal credo. With respect to the 
first, which is concerned with the 
idea of liberty, I quote from the 
editorial. 


“Much of the difficulty of mod- 
ern liberals arises from a literal ver- 
balism, which assumes that liberty 
is an absolute, a sort of universal 
abstraction. Interfere with any 
kind of liberty, or with the liberty 
of any person, they are fond of say- 
ing, and you endanger all liberty. 
...In every society liberty is rela- 
tive and is restricted at many 
points.” (The italics are mine.) 


This conception of liberty, which 
is very reasonable and altogether 
laudable, bears small resemblance 
to traditional doctrine. Historically, 
Liberalism took its stand on com- 
plete emancipation. There was 
plenty of talk in favor of an ever 
greater and greater freedom; but 
nothing was ever said about “rela- 
tivity” and “restrictions.” In prac- 
tice, the truth may have been other- 
wise, but as far as there is question 
of intellectual theory—and that is 
all I am concerned with now—the 
liberty of the Liberals was unquali- 
fied and absolute. There is frank 


apostasy here, and this becomes 
clearer as the writer goes on to jus- 
tify dictatorships. The complexity 
of modern society, we are informed, 
demands virtual! dictatorships, 
which, if exercised in the interests 
of the masses, are perfectly com- 
patible with Liberal doctrine! 

After this astonishing somer- 
sault, the author says a very dis- 
concerting thing about another of 
the basic dogmas of the Liberal doc- 
trine. 


“One frequent charge against 
Liberalism,” he writes, “is that it 
places far too much reliance on dis- 
cussion as a solvent of conflicts, that 
it emphasizes things like reason, 
persuasion, objective search of 


truth, free speech, education. Peo- 
ple in reality are moved by inter- 
ests, habits, and by the prejudices 


depending upon them... . Persua- 
sion that assumes that large num- 
bers are not affected by their inter- 
ests and can be influenced solely by 
reason is so innocent as to be naive.” 


If this statement is boiled down 
to its least common denominator, it 
will be seen to involve (1) a denial 
of the belief in rational Man, one of 
the cardinal tenets of Liberalism, 
and (2) a denial of the belief in de- 
mocracy, a no less essential prin- 
ciple. After this shock, the poor 
reader is incapable of further sur- 
prise when he learns that “Liberals 
can even... embrace within their 
philosophy the process of social 
change ordinarily called revolu- 
tion.” 

Now there can be no doubt that 
Liberals can incorporate into their 
philosophy a belief in restrictions of 
liberty, in dictatorships, in the in- 
ability of human nature to follow 
the dictates of reason, in revolution; 





but, I ask you, what does a Liberal 
who believes in those things be- 
come? I cannot answer this ques- 
tion here, although I have my sus- 
picions; but this much is certain: a 
Liberalism which accepts these new 
doctrines differs from _ historical 
Liberalism not only in “superficial 
mechanisms,” but in essentials as 
well. It is not Liberalism at all. It 
would seem to be, indeed, Liberal- 
ism’s exact contradictory. 

It may appear to the reader that I 
am generalizing from a particular 
instance; but such is not the case. 
To quote similar manifestations of 
the confusion and despair in the 
ranks of the Liberals would be an 
easy task. Consider, to give but one 
instance, the latest trend in educa- 
tion, where, if anywhere, Liberals 
wielded authority and Liberal prin- 
ciples have been a dominant, shap- 
ing force. The Social Frontier, edu- 
cation’s latest contribution to our 
periodical literature, demands that 
teachers stop trying to sit on the 
“liberal fence.” It exhorts them to 
become a positive force, to indoc- 
trinate, and to preach the principles 
of collectivism. What a change 
from the Age of Hoover and Pros- 
perity, when the sacred liberty of 
innocent children was to be re- 
stricted as little as possible and 
darling personalities were to be left 
free to express themselves! 

But even if there were no signs 
of a break-up, we could still talk of 
the approaching dissolution of Lib- 
eralism. The same causes that 
brought about the defection of Lib- 
eralism in Europe are operative 
here. The bitter truth is that Lib- 
eralism is confronted with a dilem- 
ma from which, on Liberal prem- 
ises, there is no escape. The dilem- 
ma can be stated in these terms. 
Liberalism in economics is laissez 
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faire industrialism; Liberalism in 
politics is constitutional democracy. 
But the union of democracy and in- 
dustrialism, under modern condi- 
tions, produces inevitably a new 
and terrible thing — Plutocracy, 
which enslaves humanity and ex- 
ploits it. It took the American Lib- 
erty League and similar plutocratic 
manifestations to convince intellec- 
tual Liberals that something was 
wrong with the theory of the “En- 
lightenment.” For the A. L. L. 
looks very much like the reductio 
ad absurdum of the whole Liberal 
system. 

Now this apostasy of Liberalism 
can easily have consequences as 
grave for American civilization as 
have been the consequences in Eu- 
rope of Liberalism’s defection there. 
The founding of this Republic was 
notably affected by Liberalism. Not 
that all the corpus of Liberal belief 
influenced the men who signed the 
Articles of Confederation or drafted 
the Constitution (some of the 
founding fathers frankly despised 
the whole idea of democracy); but 
the spirit of the “Enlightenment” 
moved them and they incorporated 
into our Constitution a goodly part 
of the Liberal credo. The United 
States, for example, was to have no 
official religion, but the people were 
to be left free to worship God as 
they saw fit. They were to enjoy 
also the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The sover- 
eignty was to reside in them, not in 
a king, and they were to determine 
the form the government would 
take. These doctrines, of course, 
are not the exclusive possession of 
Liberals, but they are Liberal doc- 
trines, and are so regarded in the 
minds of most intelligent Ameri- 
cans. A radical change, therefore, 
in Liberalism, the intellectual basis 
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of American government, is bound, 
sooner or later, to have a radical 
effect on the American Constitu- 
tion. You might almost say that 
as Liberalism goes, so will go the 
country. 

Unfortunately at the present time, 
Liberalism is moving rapidly in the 
direction of Communism. In the 
confusion and stress of these latter 
days, with the natural trend toward 
some form of planned economy, it 
is all too easy to slip into the com- 
fortable groove of Communism, es- 
pecially when the threat of Fascism 
is constantly imminent. Unluckily, 
however, Communism involves the 
destruction of the very heart and 
soul of Liberalism, reason and lib- 
erty, and no amount of intellectual 
legerdemain can change the fact. 
Is there, then, no salvation for Lib- 
eralism in the modern world? Must 
those of us who believe in Man, in 
a theory of inalienable Rights, in 
appeal to Reason, in Liberty remain 
impotent while a machine-made, 
materialistic civilization forges our 
fetters? Are we forced to choose 
between the Scylla of Fascism and 
the Charybdis of Bolshevism? 

In the editorial to which I have 
already referred, a hope is ex- 
pressed that in the “transvaluation” 
of the beliefs of Liberalism their 
sources may be found still “fresh 
and life-giving.” What, then, are 
the sources from which Liberalism 
arose? And are they still “fresh 
and life-giving”? Let us page back 
through history and see. 

Liberalism, we find, is a product 
of Western culture. Nothing quite 
like it has ever appeared anywhere 
else. It was nourished on the sap 
of Europe; whatever life it has is 
European life; it is just as con- 
genital to Europe as are the Cru- 
sades, the Troubadours, Dante and 


Chaucer. Its sources, therefore, are 
the sources of Europe; and the 
sources of Europe, in so far as there 
is question of a spiritual, intellec- 
tual thing, are the civilization of the 
Greco-Roman Empire and Chris- 
tianity. The germ of Liberalism 
was already present in the philos- 
ophy of Greece and the jurispru- 
dence of Rome; Christianity en- 
riched, enlarged, fructified this 
germ, until it was born full and 
complete in the mind of Thomas 
Aquinas. Christianity, then, and 
by Christianity I mean the fullness 
of Christianity that is Catholicism, 
is the mother and source of modern 
Liberalism. Bertrand Russell, hard- 
ly suspect in a question of this na- 
ture, recently wrote: “Christianity 
taught that every human being has 
an immortal soul, and that, in this 
respect, all men are equal; the 
‘rights of man’ was only a develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine.” (Ital- 
ics mine.) 

Nothing apparently could be sim- 
pler. We must go back to Chris- 
tianity if we would save the world 
for Liberalism.. And yet, you have 
as much chance of persuading a 
modern Liberal to admit this sim- 
ple fact and to act on it as you have 
of persuading a Jew to say a good 
word for Hitler. Why? Let us look 
at history again. 

The men of the “Enlightenment,” 
the pioneers of Liberalism, worked, 
it appears, independently of the 
past. However strange it may 
seem, they believed most firmly that 
they had discovered Reason; and 
since reason was a completely new 
thing in Christendom, there was ob- 
viously no need of searching for 
wisdom in the past. Contrasted 
with the “Enlightenment,” the Mid- 
dle Ages were thought to be Dark 
Ages, ages of obscurantism and 
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prejudice, of unreasoning dogma but a development purely extrinsic 


and monkish superstition. Vol- 
taire, for instance, said that the 
purpose of history is to chronicle 
the progress of humanity and the 
victories of reason over fanaticism. 
Nothing else seemed important to 
him and his century. The weak- 
ness of the age was its lack of an 
historical sense, a weakness, by the 
way, not at all illogical on Liberal 
premises. Professor Carleton J. H. 
Hayes has expressed this succinctly 
and well. 


“Despite advance in historical 
methods and historical ideas,” he 
writes, “in the collection of histor- 
ical materials, and in the produc- 
tion of such a brilliant historical 
narrative as Gibbon’s, the Age of 
Enlightenment was curiously un- 
historical. Intellectuals, especially 
of the eighteenth century, were cer- 
tain that their own age was vastly 
more ‘enlightened’ than any other 
and consequently that they could 
derive little or no profit from the 
study of earlier ages (except pos- 
sibly the pagan age of Rome and 
Greece), and they were too con- 
vinced of the infallible guidance of 
their own reason to perceive any 
utility in past experience or tradi- 
tion. Being ‘enlightened,’ they 
wished to free themselves from 
‘superstition,’ they felt themselves 
free to evolve, not from history, but 
from their own inner conscious- 
ness (‘reason,’ they termed it), the 
true knowledge of human nature, 
the real ‘social science.’” 


Thus it came about—and this is 
a paradox with a vengeance, that 
by ignorance and prejudice Liberal- 
ism was cut off from the sources 
which gave it life. It was a develop- 
ment of Christianity, if you will, 


and artificial. It was a branch bro- 
ken from the tree of Christendom, 
and like all broken branches, it was 
bound in time to wither and die. 
Limited by its prejudices, Liberal- 
ism denied dogma, miracles, the 
whole supernatural; it threw man 
back upon his own resources where 
Christianity found him floundering 
fifteen hundred years before; it 
broke the normal evolution and 
progress of a whole culture, so that 
if the highest civilization the world 
has known is in jeopardy to-day, it 
is due in large part to that strange 
combination of enthusiasm and 
high resolve, of ignorance and 
prejudice which was characteristic 
of the men of the “Enlightenment,” 
and is, alas, characteristic of their 
descendants still. 

The historical fact, then, is that 
Liberalism was stillborn; born 
without a soul. At the very time it 
was pledging a joyous, apocalyptic, 
enthusiastic faith in Reason, Hume 
was undermining the basis of its be- 
lief; in the first flush of its rosy 
hopes in natural science, the reli- 
gious foundations of morality, with- 
out which science becomes a 
scourge to humanity, were burst- 
ing asunder; while it drank toasts 
to Liberty, the octopus of the ma- 
chine was spreading its tentacles of 
industrial slavery. Liberalism had 
no basis tough and solid enough 
upon which to raise aloft its glitter- 
ing superstructure, because it had 
no philosophy, no hierarchy of val- 
ues riveted to reality, no meta- 
physic. It was a dream, a beauti- 
ful and generous dream it is true, 
but a dream none the less, with all 
the insubstantiality of a dream. 
The terrible moment of awakening 
had to come eventually; and the 
only surprising thing is that it has 
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come so late. There were certainly 
enough nightmares along the way! 

The tragedy is that Liberalism 
need not have been a dream. The 
inherent grandeur of a humanity, 
welded together in the vision of 
brotherhood, living a life of noble 
freedom, progressing toward a state 
of incredible perfection—all the be- 
liefs, in short, in which noble men 
in every age of our culture have 
pledged faith—flower naturally and 
beautifully in the divine soil of 
Catholic dogma. You can find every 
ideal of Liberalism in the synthesis 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, not de- 
tached and shadowy as if in a 
dream, but perfectly placed in a 
hierarchy of values which are sol- 
idly based on a metaphysic as intel- 
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lectually satisfying as it is true. 
And back of this metaphysic, which 
is the creation of reason, you have 
the supernatural revealed dogmas 
of Catholicism, which give a divine 
sanction to the belief that men are 
individually precious above human 
price, brothers in a more exalted 
way than mere reason can suspect, 
free sons of the living God. This is 
the only true and lasting Liberal- 
ism, the Liberalism of the Catholic 
Church, and without it men are 
slaves and slaves they will remain. 
Such was the belief of our ances- 
tors; and such, if we would save 
civilization, must be our belief to- 
day. Let the Liberals see to it at 
least that prejudice and ignorance 
do not stand in the way. 








OUT OF ENGLAND INTO CORNWALL 


By Mary Sinton Leitcn 


E atlases may picture Corn- 
wall as a part of England. But 
the traveler who is sensitive to those 
peculiar implications emanating 
from places and things, and often 
from the very earth itself, will feel 
when he passes into the ancient 
duchy that he has left all things 
English behind him. 
The Cornish people speak of “go- 
ing to England.” The visitor from 


London is as much a foreigner to 
the true native as a citizen of Paris 
or New York. One and all they are 
“upalongs,” and the designation is 
spoken with an inflection that is 


equivalent to a slight curl of the lip. 
The Cornishman himself is a “down- 
along.” And though English is the 
tongue now used in Cornwall, there 
is certainly a Downalong language 
of the heart which no one who is not 
the product of generations of Corn- 
ish ancestors can speak or under- 
stand. 

The experience of crossing from 
Devon into Cornwall is like that of 
passing from a lagoon filled with 
quiet stars out to the open ocean 
lashed by a northeast gale. 

Devon is a gentle land. The 
meaning of Dyfnant, the Celtic 
name, is “dark and deep valleys.” 
Everywhere low hills slope into 
hollows that dream in tender mist 
—that hold a beneficent fullness of 
tranquillity. The coombes are ex- 
quisitely wooded. The very air is 
so soft that to breathe it is solace 
and assuagement. 

Yet you do but pass over the bor- 
der into the duchy of Cornwall and 


all this green plenitude of peace is 
lost, disrupted, as suddenly—as 
startlingly—as though by the hand 
of a conjuror. 

Not only is the aspect of the peo- 
ple changed; the landscape itself as- 
sumes a different character. You 
look in vain for the dark pines that 
brought the sunset close to you: the 
land reaches out bare as a stone to 
the horizon. Surely prehistoric 
giants chose this for their play- 
ground and tossed rocks about in a 
wild disorderly delight. For rocks 
are everywhere. They take eerie 
shapes as wind or tide has assumed 
the réle of sculptor. Fields there are 
in plenty that have been cleared for 
harvest, but even in these there is 
no gentleness for here and there 
rises a strange primeval pillar of 
stone on which hands that have 
been dust through unnumbered 
centuries have carved a cryptic 
message;—and on every slope and 
hilltop remain bowlders that the 
storms have carved into the form of 
some preternatural beast or gro- 
tesque god. 

It is true that you may wander 
for miles through green lanes where 
a curlew is wading in a quiet pool 
or a pheasant patters out of a covert 
to display its jeweled plumage, but 
even there tranquillity never takes 
possession of your heart. Always 
you are aware that outside the zone 
of untroubled loveliness the dis- 
dainful gods are watching. Still 
you see the harsh faces with their 
inscrutable eyes looking out in the 
awful silence of stone upon a land 
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which—whatever living man may 
do to make it his own—must belong 
forever to the past. 

Never was there such a land for 
churches, And surely a church 
should bring to a countryside bene- 
diction and grace. But in Corn- 
wall, instead of delicate spires 
pointing upward, making visible in 
stone the aspiration of the human 
spirit, there are somber towers 
standing four-square and battle- 
mented; the houses of God are for- 
tresses for fighting evil, rather than 
abodes of grace and peace. 

Yet how supremely well they 
blend with their surroundings! 
How deeply they are in accord with 
the countryside which they domi- 
nate! You find yourself spying out 
the land for them as your car takes 
the curve of a lane. You learn to 
depend on them to complete each 


picture of the landscape as it un- 
folds before you. You come to feel 
that these towers are sentinels 
which are watching over you. 
Stern, dour, almost disdainful in 


their simplicity, of rugged and 
abounding strength, they stand 
through the centuries, mute yet elo- 
quent witnesses to the hope that the 
soul of man is more ageless even 
than the rock. 

The graveyard with which every 
church is surrounded is almost in- 
variably unkempt. Many slabs have 
fallen and are allowed to lie cracked 
or broken. Grass grows in a very 
riot of disorder over the paths, and 
moss creeps inexorably over the 
names of the dead. Yet here or 
there letters or a date can be de- 
ciphered. “Elisha Palamountain. 
Died in seventeen ninety-one, aged 
sixty-nine years.” Such a name 
alone is enough to set the thoughts 
dancing even in so sober an envi- 
ronment. Yet they dance to a slow 


measure and one touched with awe. 
“Joel Andrewartha” .. . the letters 
can be traced with a precise finger, 
but the secret of the date has been 
intrusted to the vines and grasses. 

It is natural that at first we should 
be moved to regret if not to resent- 
ment that these graveyards are thus 
permitted to fall into disarray. 
Gradually, however, we discover 
that, in spite of all their apparent 
unseemliness—perhaps even partly 
because of it—they work a curious 
spell upon the heart. We feel in 
them the less the presence of clam- 
orous mankind: the majesty and 
mystery of death can the better 
work their melancholy magic. We 
become resigned to the futility of 
trying to decipher the names on the 
ancient stones and are content that 
the dead should be left not to the 
insecurity of transient remem- 
brance but to the enduring mercy 
of the years. 

As essentially features of Corn- 
wall as the somber churches sur- 
rounded by their ruined graves are 
the twisting lanes by which the en- 
tire surface of the duchy is thread- 
ed. High on either side rise stone 
walls built in clearing the ground 
for culture. These lanes are now 
covered with concrete or macadam 
but before they were modernized 
centuries of washing rains, and the 
plodding of horses’ feet, dug them 
deep below the surface of the fields. 
It is no rare circumstance to see the 
top of a car barely level with the 


‘“meadow-floor. This frequent shut- 


ting out of the view results, sur- 
prisingly, not in lessening but in en- 
hancing the enjoyment of the way- 
farer. When a wider prospect is 
not visible, the walls, rising strong, 
weather-beaten, overgrown with 
English ivy or moss, here and there 
at a Midas touch. displaying the 





golden treasure of the gorse, suf- 
fice of themselves to delight heart 
and eye. The stones laid in a care- 
ful pattern, fitted to one another 
with astonishing accuracy and neat- 
ness, bear testimony to the pride of 
workmanship that is well-nigh a 
thing of the past. Through the cen- 
- turies they have guarded the fields, 
protected the cattle from the dan- 
gers of straying, given shelter from 
the wind to men, beasts and flowers. 
Still fulfilling their ancient func- 
tions, they stand in the dignity of 
usefulness and beauty while the 
generations of mankind come and 
go. To see them then, rising on 
either hand, weathered to a gray no 
painter could imitate, is a never- 
ending source of pleasure. But, 
more than this, they stimulate the 
imagination by what they withhold. 
A rise in the lane, an old gate stand- 


ing open, the depression at a stile, 
may bring before you at any mo- 
ment a whole panorama of sloping 


fields and grazing sheep. You 
watch almost breathlessly for a 
glimpse to be vouchsafed of some 
neat village with its farmstead that 
any princess might be proud to live 
in, or a village of thatched cottages 
gay with bloom. 

As you pass the entrance of some 
splendid estate you will have a fleet- 
ing vision of strange and often exot- 
ic flowers. You will see too the 
cornflower in its season, the pink 
seathrift, the giant scarlet fuchsia. 
On some of the downs white 
heather is the outstanding glory, its 
exquisite wild beauty intensifying 
the magic of these places of strange 
legends where the mist is forever 
wreathing into the phantom shapes 
of long-gone years. 

That man must indeed have a 
sluggish ear for rich sound if he can 
wind about the Cornish lanes and 
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remain oblivious to the names on 
the signposts. Trereen-Dinas .. . 
Goldsithney . . . Tol-Pean-Penwi 

. . » Kemyl Warth; we regret the 
more the passing of the Cornish lan- 
guage when we become familiar 
with the words that have survived. 
Perranuthnoe ... Gwinear ... 
Porthgwarra . . . Marazion;—the 
syllables have a rugged, rhythmic 
beauty. Each word falls on the ear 
like a horn blown across waste 
moorland, or like the bell of a buoy 
sounding from the lost land of 
Lyonesse beneath the Cornish sea. 
Saxon chronicles tell us that Lyon- 
esse was destroyed by a high tide in 
the year ten ninety-nine, which 
swept down suddenly engulfing the 
smiling villages, and leaving only 
the Scilly Isles to survive the de- 
struction. It is from the steep cliffs 
near Penzance that we look out 
upon the waters that cover this van- 
ished country. And, after the man- 
ner of vanished things, it takes on, 
to our inward eyes, more beauty 
than any visible land can claim. 
We see King Arthur’s knights ride 
forth there on their quest of the 
Grail, Launcelot casting a backward 
glance, as he goes, at the queen 
Guinevere. 

The Cornish folk along these 
shores know little of Lyonesse and 
less of the Round Table, yet they 
believe that on still nights a faint 
sound of church bells can be heard 
ringing from the depths of the sea. 

In a field near Sennen is a large 
slab which, legend has it, served as 
dining-table for Arthur after one of 
his great battles. 

In Cornwall no lover of Mallory 
or Tennyson need stalk pheasants 
or foxes. More exciting and less de- 
structive is a hunt for one of the 
mementos of Cornwall’s days of 
chivalry. Hunt one must indeed 
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and often “thoro’ bush, thoro’ 
brier,” for the duchy seems to place 
small value on a long-dead king and 
his followers, and there are few 
signs to guide the feet that would 
walk in the ways of poetry or leg- 
end. 

It is only after long searching and 
the climbing of many stone walls, 
that one can win to the wild shore 
of the “mere” beside which King 
Arthur died. To find it, it is neces- 
sary even to trespass on a forbidden 
estate. Fortunately a quotation 
from “Guinevere” or “The Passing 
of Arthur” serves to soften the 
heart of the game-warden who 
takes pride in the literary associa- 
tions of the place. 


“And if you fail to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay you with my 
hands.” 


Thus spoke the great king to his 
knight, the bold Sir Bedivere, who 
was reluctant to part with his dying 
master’s sword. You have but to 
speak such words with a touch of 
the true fire, and you may pass on 
and stand on the borders of the 
pool. 

You come upon it suddenly over 
arise in the meadow. The sides are 
thickly-wooded, and, perhaps be- 
cause trees are so rare in Cornwall, 
each leaf seems to take more of the 
sunlight to itself, or if the day is 
wet, to be more glad of rain. Be- 
yond are rugged cliffs that used so 
often to be “sharp-smitten with the 
dent of armed heels.” 

The pool holds to-day, as it held 
for the king fevered by his wounds, 
an infinitude of quiet. If the mist 
curls over the waters as you watch 
them you may see, as he saw with 
his dying eyes, “an arm, clothed in 
white samite, mystic, wonderful,” 


reach out from the lake, grasp a 
gleaming sword and draw it under 
in the mere. However sages may 
insist on sifting actuality from leg- 
end, it remains a fact that beauty 
has in it enough of truth to con- 
vince the heart. And for him who 
looks with seeing eyes into this 
pool, there must flame in the depths 
of its shadowy waters, forever un- 
tarnished by rust or decay, the 
great king Arthur’s sword, Excali- 
bur. 

The region around Widebridge 
is also sacred to the Round Table. 
Here Uther Pendragon fought Gor- 
lois for Igraine. Here he won her 
and she became the mother of King 
Arthur. 

At the Rough Tor if we reread 
the “Morte d’Arthur,” we have but 
to look up to see the trysting-place 
of the world’s greatest lovers, Tris- 
tram and Iseult. Then—oh, then— 
we come to Tintagel! As we look 
across from the old God’s acre of 
Trevena at the ruins, with the sea 
lying, as a Cornish poet says, “a 
stong vassal at his master’s gate,” 
the majestic isolation of the castle, 
its impregnability, the terrible 
bleakness of the crags that rim it 
round, shake the heart with a joy 
which is strangely compounded of 
melancholy. 

How fortunate that the place most 
closely associated with an age of 
chivalry, chastity and courage, 
should possess so beautiful a name! 
Tintagel !—-The very word is music. 
It is a chant from a virginal played 
by ghostly hands in an old ruined 
church beside the sea. 

If Cornwall’s lonelier regions are 
haunted by spirits of the past, her 
seaport towns are thrumming with 
a very fever of present-day activity. 
Sennen, village though it is, is the 
center of a great fishing industry. 





To this little town the pilchard is 
what wheat is to Chicago or erudi- 
tion to Boston. The fish are caught 
by a seine weighing about three 
tons. Men called “huers” are al- 
ways on watch in the pilchard sea- 
son and when a school is sighted 
little boats shoot out from shore and 
the nets are lowered: One catch 
alone has brought in as many as 
sixteen and a half million fish. 

The fisher folk bake their pil- 
chards, heads, tails and all, into a 
pie, which they call starry-gazy be- 
cause there are holes in the crust, 
through which, they tell you, the 
eyes of the fish may look up at the 
stars. 

Not always have Cornishmen 
lived by righteous labor. This coast 
was famous as the abode of smug- 
glers and wreckers. It may even be 
said—in a whisper—that it is not 


very many years ago when the caves 
and coves were scenes of the utmost 


secrecy and guile. When Sir John 
Killigrew proposed that he place a 
lighthouse on the Lizard, he met 
with strong opposition from the na- 
tives on the ground that they feared 
to lose “benefit by shipwreck.” Par- 
son Truebeck of the neighboring 
isles of Scilly offered this pious 
prayer: “We pray thee, oh Lord, 
not that wrecks should happen, but 
that if any wrecks shall happen, 
thou wilt guide them into the Scilly 
Isles for the benefit of the poor in- 
habitants.” A popular jingle which 
was sung after the wreck of an East 
Indiaman ran thus: 


“The John and Lily 
Came ashore 
To feed the hungry 
And clothe the poor.” 


And in the Autobiography of a Corn- 
ish Rector we are told that “Uncle 
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Mike’s old grey mare with a ship’s 
lantern round her neck was driven 
onto the cliffs to entice Indiamen 
onto the rocks.” 

Although in these days there is 
no deliberate wooing of catastrophe 
for benefits such as the old wreck- 
ers looked for, the drama of tragedy 
and disaster still continues on the 
Cornish coast in spite of the many 
lights and buoys that have been 
placed there. 

Not only on the beaches occur 
scenes of ruin. Far and wide over 
the land are cones made of heaped- 
up refuse from tin mines, while the 
roofless remains of smelting towers 
and pumping-houses are well-nigh 
as numerous as prehistoric monu- 
ments. Although these buildings, 
of which the wind and rain have 
taken possession, are themselves 
modern, yet the mining industry is 
closely concerned with the duchy’s 
remote past. 

Historians draw for us pictures 
of the early traders. We see beaked 
galleys approach with bronzed 
crews in the flowing robes of Asia. 
Down to the shore flock fair- 
skinned people speaking the Celtic 
tongue. They wear dark cloaks 
and carry staves in their hands. 
They lead small horses laden with 
blocks of tin which they trade with 
the men from overseas for pottery, 
money and clothes. In these days 
when civilization is so far advanced 
that there is no stability in the value 
of metal, many of the mines are 
closed down. Yet enough are open 
to cause you to be forever conscious 
of the underground world where 
men are burrowing like moles in 
dark hidden chambers—sometimes 
as much as a mile beneath the sea. 
The rumble within the mines of 
cars carrying the ore, though audi- 
ble in the upper air only to the ear 
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of the spirit, becomes finally the 
motif of pain which runs through 
the song of life—symbolic of the 
hardship and deprivation on which 
human enjoyment is built. 

Very touching is the ancient 
hymn that mourners used to sing as 
they trudged behind the coffin of a 
miner on its way to the little lonely 
God’s acre: 


“Sing sweetly while you travel on 
And keep the funeral slow: 
The angels sing where I am gone 
And you should sing below. 


“Then bear me gently to my grave 
And as you pass along, 
Remember ‘twas my wish to have 
A pleasant funeral song.” 


It is good to know that, hard as life 
may be for the miner, there is solace 


for him in the anticipation of 
“pleasant” burial rites! 

The countryside is not made ugly 
by the wreck of the mine buildings. 
Ivy creeps up over the broken walls 
and hills of waste, and such harsh- 
ness as remains to them fits into the 
general pattern. But let no one 
suppose that this pattern is un- 
beautiful. Even Land’s End, which 
is the bleakest region of Cornwall, 
possesses the strange beauty of su- 
preme, of ultimate desolation; a 
beauty triumphant—sublime, which 
makes itself master of the heart, 
which subjugates the soul. The 
cliffs, towering in ageless grandeur 
above the sea, wear a solemnity that 
fills the spectator with awe, but it is 
awe drawn from the deepest springs 
of joy the human spirit can know. 

Nor is there wanting even at 
Land’s End occasional relief from 
the prevailing austerity. Not far 
from the Longships light stands one 
grove of pines. Thither multitudes 
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of starlings come at dusk to shelter 
for the night. As the sun drops to- 
ward the ocean they spy out the 
grove to discover if any danger 
lurks within it. The birds go 
through strange maneuvers before 
settling in the tree tops. You will 
see first separate groups flying from 
all points of the compass, then the 
various units merge until countless 
thousands are wheeling and circling 
together. Ever more joyous grows 
their flight. They wreathe and cur- 
vet, they wind and loop and undu- 
late, then with a movement incred- 
ibly sudden and swift, they form a 
line extending half a mile or more 
against the sunset. Now begins a 
spectacle of extraordinary loveli- 
ness. Through the clouds they flow 
like a stream of living water: it rip- 
ples and glances: it falls and rises, 
ebbs, eddies, and sways now this 
way and now that, then like a water- 
fall it pours down a slope of sky. 
Now the water lifts like a fountain, 
dark in the dying light; now smitten 
by a wind of some especial ecstasy, 
it swells into a torrent and surges 
stormily seaward. But the stream 
curves back again and the starlings 
may be seen at last dropping into 
the quiet dusk of the trees. 

If the light is exactly as it should 
be to make of sea and sky a perfect 
background for the birds’ black 
wings, this aérial sport of theirs is 
a sight that the watcher below will 
never forget. May it not be that 
something of the wildness of that 
barren shore finds expression in the 
motions of their flight? Certainly 
on no other air do they weave pat- 
terns of such rapturous beauty. 

It is on these same lonely moors 
that, if we are fortunate, we dis- 
cover Lanyon Quoit, standing neg- 
lected in a ragged field. This quoit 
is one of the heroic monuments of 





antiquity. It was erected, antiqua- 
rians tell us, to the memory of some 
great chieftain. The flat stone 
forming the top weighs twenty tons, 
yet it was placed on pedestals so 
high that a horseman could ride 
under it. How in the dim past our 
ancestors lifted so overpowering a 
burden who can surmise? What 
heartbreaking toi] and strain must 
have gone into the building of this 
mighty monolith! Battles have been 
fought around it, centuries of rain 
and wind have beaten upon it, and 
still it stands, holding its secret safe 
in the same invincible silence. 
There are other quoits on the 
moors: there are cromlechs and 
barrows, and the curious stones 


known — mistakenly, we now be- 
lieve—as Druid circles. With few 
exceptions these precious relics of 
past ages are utterly neglected. 


Parts of some of them—the most 
majestic monoliths in the world— 
have even been carried away and 
used for purposes of building. 

By good luck the visitor to Corn- 
wall may stumble upon the knowl- 
edge that some beehive huts have 
been excavated and may be seen. 
By more good luck he may find 
them. At Gurnard’s Head there are 
white arrows painted on the rocks, 
though there is nothing to indicate 
that they lead to an ancient British 
village. Yet, impelled by curiosity, 
the visitor may mount the stiles, 
follow the paths winding between 
piles of rock and over stony pas- 
tures, until at last he finds himself 
in a dwelling-house of Paleolithic 
or Neolithic man. 

The rooms are clearly defined, in- 
deed almost intact, save for the 
roofs: these, fallen into decay, have 
no doubt been removed, as there is 
no débris. A large rough-hewn pil- 
lar of stone stands on either hand to 
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mark the entrance. From a wide 
hall open various chambers. The 
walls remain as they were laid with 
nice precision, stone on stone, the 
builders having depended only on 
rude clay to hold them, so neatly, 
even beautifully, were the stones 
fitted one to another. The floors 
are paved with flat slabs. There are 
fireplaces which are usually set out 
from the wall. On many the scars 
of flame are plainly visible. In some 
of the chambers is a rough dais. 
Was this an altar to the unknown 
God toward whom man in the child- 
hood of the race was already grop- 
ing? 

What emotions take us by the 
throat when we stand here! This 
to the man of the Stone Age was 
home: here he lived; here he knew 
hunger and fear. Here, may we not 
be sure, he loved also?—else he were 
lower than the beasts. How many 
thousands of years ago did these 
walls echo to the manifold sounds 
of life? Historians cannot tell us. 
There reigns here now a silence that 
holds within its depths the unfath- 
omable secrets of the past. 

Did the man of the Stone Age, we 
ask ourselves, standing where we 
stand, look out on the ineffable 
desolation of these moors? Did he 
feel his heart tremble as ours trem- 
ble now, with the mystery that 
broods forever over earth and sea? 
Did he sense, though ever so dimly, 
in that early dawn breaking on long 
darkness, something of the great 
drama that was unfolding among 
these rocks? At least, being man, 
there was in him something of ques- 
tioning, something of wistfulness 
and wonder. The stillness is preg- 
nant with the pitiful yearnings of 
his spirit, and over the terrible 
abyss of time we reach out our 
hands to him and call him friend. 
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A RUSTLE O° GRASSES 
By Liam P. Ciancy 


S Dawn! 

And the mists, as a shroud, 
Have the hills in their keep. 
The lark from his sleep, 

With a lay light and loud, 
Forsakes now his nest. 
The wind from the West 
Comes crooning apace; 
And down the deep valley, 
And o’er the wild hill, 
By birch-grove and sally, 
With a lull, with a rally, 
With a sigh, with a will, 
The feet of it race: 
But never a trace, 
Save a song in the grasses, 
Does it leave as it passes! 


*Tis Day! 
As a haze on the hill 
Is the gorse with its gold. 
All its glories untold 
Flash out in the still, 
Low hush o’ the noon. 
Anon, as a rune, 
From the rim o’ the West, 
Thro’ valleys low-lying, 
And hills towering lone, 
With a laughter undying, 
With a sobbing, a sighing, 
With a song, with a moan, 
Flits by on its quest 
The zephyr’s unrest: 
And it leaves, as it passes, 
Just a rustle o’ grasses! 
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By Sara MAYNARD 


NN KENDRICK lay motionless 
in bed, her eyes fastened on 
the ugly rail at the bottom where 
patches of iron showed through the 
blueish-white enamel. Beside her, 
almost hidden under a woollen 
blanket, lay her sixth child. No 
sign of joy was visible on her face, 
no relief or relaxation. The ordeal 
was over, but the everyday ordeal 
went on. And that was never so 
keen as during these first hours 
after giving birth to her children. 
Each time she said to herself: “The 
next one I'll have at home.” How 
she despised this up-country life! 
And because her children had been 
born in the Colony she sometimes 
despised them too. 

“You’re all Afrikanders,” she 
would cry, flinging her accusation 
down into the startled faces of 
Patricia and Brian. 

To-day, having brought to birth 
the sixth of her Afrikander brood, 
she lay rigid but near to tears 
through weakness and disgust and 
general misery, and paid no heed to 
the slight movements of the new 
child; nor to the bulky figure of her 
husband standing in silence at the 
window. 

Tom Kendrick stood with his 
back towards her, staring down into 
the hot deserted street. It was Good 
Friday and a bank holiday. Nota 
sound or sight of life passed by the 
house except an occasional Kaffir 
girl padding softly on her bare feet 
as she went through the town col- 
lecting into her basket the hard flat 
cakes of dung. Kimberley was a 
sorry hole on a bank holiday. 


Ann knew the expression of 
sulky ill-humor that must be upon 
her husband’s face. And now as 
he stood like a block in the window 
with his hands thrust into his pock- 
ets she was suddenly conscious 
(without ever moving her eyes off 
the footrail of the bed) of the weight 
he was too rapidly putting on. He 
was over thick-set for a man of 
thirty-six. A faint wave of satis- 
faction stirred the disappointment 
permanently in her heart. Since 
marriage to this genial vagabond 
had cheated her of so much it be- 
hooved nature to make Tom him- 
self pay at least one small penny. 

Tom liked to boast of this fine 
brick house they lived in. What 
other man, he asked, owned a brick 
house except the banker? For all 
she cared Tom could keep his bright 
garish red bricks. What Ann want- 
ed was a substantial gray stone 
house overgrown with ivy at Fox- 
rock or Killiney, and the warmth 
and heartiness of Dublin life among 
her own kin. Listening to Tom’s 
flamboyant account of the brilliance 
and luxuriance of South Africa and 
the easy fortunes to be made on the 
diamond fields her youthful imag- 
ination had been fired, but in actual- 
ity she had soon found that one 
could come to hate the endless sun- 
shine. And in place of diamond 
fields spreading like a cloth of 
gold what did one ever see but the 
dreary mines and the blue débris- 
heaps? 

This 


morning when Patricia 
stood by her bedside and asked in 


awe: “Where did the baby come 
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from, Mamma?” she had answered: 
“Off the débris-heaps.” 

Ann sighed and closed her eyes 
and two tears of exhaustion forced 
a way through her lids. At the oth- 
er end of the passage the children’s 
nurse sang in the nursery “I hear 
yer callin’ me acrost the ocean 
blue.” Would that stupid girl be 
capable of finishing Tom’s costume 
in time for the Monday night’s per- 
formance? No, much more likely 
she would have to sit propped up 
in bed on Monday and finish it. 
Up to the last moment she had sat 
sewing on the black sateen which 
was to form a full cape for Tom’s 
bulky shoulders. The wild ideas 
that man got into his head! He 
couldn’t see what an absurdity it 
was to put on a one-man scene of 
Hamlet for these clodhoppers of 
miners. And he was still far from 


word-perfect. That meant that she 
would have to din away at him, 
drilling him. She didn’t feel up to 


it and she wouldn’t feel much 
stronger to-morrow. 

At last her husband turned from 
the window. He cast a disgruntled 
and somewhat shamefaced glance 
at her, muttered “Well, nothing 
else for it I suppose,” and went out 
of the room. For the second time in 
the day he was going to church; this 
time he would stay there for several 
hours. 

When the creak of his boots had 
died away Ann turned on her side 
and rolled back the edge of the blan- 
ket. Then, for a moment, the ten- 
sion went out of her face and the 
harshness softened as she lifted the 
tiny hand of her new-born daugh- 
ter and put it to her lips. 


It was evening when Tom entered 
the bedroom again and Good Friday 
was nearly over. He regretted his 
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grumpiness at noon. Tom was a 
conscientious Catholic in heart and 
habit but decidedly a Protestant in 
stomach, and a black fast was a 
dour thing. Now he kissed his wife 
and asked her how she felt, and he 
gave a fleeting examination to the 
baby. With the rising of his spirits 
he could afford to be amused at the 
remarkable ugliness of this Good 
Friday child. Still it was a good 
thing, he said, that this one’s eyes 
were all right. Their previous child 
had been born blind and had died 
an hour after receiving baptism, 
and the child before that had been 
born dead. This one seemed all 
right. That was a good thing. 

The next morning a breakfast of 
porridge, steak and onions, omelet, 
toast and coffee (the everyday 
breakfast of a Kimberley man) en- 
tirely restored him to his normal 
pleasant state of mind and he for- 
got about his new daughter. Babies 
were not much in his line. He was 
a business man, interested in little 
beyond business. And so on Easter 
Sunday when Ann talked of the 
christening to be held that after- 
noon he exclaimed in surprise 
“What’s that? . . . By jing, yes!” 
Then followed an eloquent half 
hour in which the baby’s names 
were finally decided upon. Choos- 
ing Gaelic names for his sons and 
daughters was a source of childish 
delight to him. Kevin, Columba, 
Oona Maire, Enda Cahir, — such 
combinations he rolled off his 
tongue. He had allowed Ann to 
tack on Stephen to their eldest boy 
merely because St. Stephen was the 
first martyr, and as such he felt 
that Ireland had a right to claim 
him. He would not have lived in 
Ireland at any price, but with every 
year spent away from it he became 
more blatantly patriotic. 
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Driving to the baptism in the aft- 
ernoon the godmother congratulat- 
ed Tom because this baby had come 
into the world “perfect.” 

“Yes, thank God,” said Tom with 
a pious sigh. The two dead infants 
had had a woeful effect upon Ann. 
“Yes, indeed, thank God for that,” 
he repeated, and no more was said 
during the drive. 

Neither Tom nor the baby’s god- 
mother nor Ann lying at home in 
the rusty iron bedstead had the re- 
motest idea of the affliction which 
rested upon the new child. To the 
Born Blind and Born Dead in Ann 
Kendrick’s mental family-album 
she could now add Born Afraid. 


By the time the Good Friday 
baby was four years old she had 
come to the decision that her names 
were very ugly. She knew they had 
been more or less foisted upon her 
for 


by her Colonial godmother, 
many a time she had heard the 


story of her christening. Proud 
Gaelic names had been chosen for 
her by her father and then at the 
critical moment the ignoramus of a 
godmother had bungled. Instead of 
being placed upon the baptismal 
records as Fionnuala Sheila she 
went down as plain Frances Sarah. 
It was the color of Frances that was 
so distressing. To her every name, 
every word, every sound was much 
more a color than a word, a name or 
a sound, She never said she dis- 
liked her name. She was much too 
afraid to do so for she was born 
frightened and she remained fright- 
ened all her life. But she squinted 
up her eyes as though she were hurt 
whenever she heard herself called, 
and it was this habit of squinting 
that finally brought her another 
name. 

“But Mamma,” she wept when 
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her mother scolded her, “Frances is 
the color of freckles, only grayer.” 

“Bother it!” cried Tom. “Frances 
is a queer name for a girl anyway. 
Let’s call the little thing Kathleen 
and be done with it.” And the same 
afternoon he took Frances Sarah’s 
christening cup to the jeweler’s to 
have the baptismal initials blocked 
in. The newly-named child never 
forgot that afternoon or her father’s 
hearty kiss as they left the jeweler’s. 
“You’re Kathleen now, my pet, and 
more power to you.” 

The calm, pale yellow of Kath- 
leen! “When I’m a grown-up lady 
I'll carry Papa whenever we go out 
together,” she thought in gratitude, 
her tired thin legs spindling along 
beside her father’s stride. 

Having a new name made a big 
difference, but the beautifully cool, 
pale yellow Kathleen remained just 
as terrified as the freckly Frances 
had been. 

Every morning at eight o’clock, 
Emmy van Streal, their nurse, gave 
Kathleen and her little sister their 
breakfast on the veranda. This, for 
Kathleen, was the happiest time of 
the day. The air was new and 
sometimes there was a_ breeze, 
echoes of the post horn came trav- 
eling merrily in from the distance, 
and mysterious green trees could 
be seen in a vast panorama. Kath- 
leen’s heart expanded at this hour 
with the magic of morning, and her 
four-year-old throat opened to give 
voice to the joy within her in the 
only form of song she knew: the 
hymn. With her unheeding little 
sister standing beside her she sang 
“Oh, Mother, I could weep for 
mirth” and nearly wept for mirth; 
and then she sang “Daily, daily, 
sing to Mary,” and her heart was 
much stirred, although she thought 
it was “Daly, Daly” and a supplica- 
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tion (if not a caution) to Joe Daly, 
the colored boy who worked in the 
kitchen. 

But by midday everything was in- 
credibly changed. Then there was 
no air at all, or at best it was a hot 
wind, and there was no heart-lifting 
call from that distant postman. 
And what of those glinting, green 
trees? By noon those lovely trees 
had vanished, light and shade. The 
view from the veranda now was of 
a dusty unlovely clump of ever- 
greens, scarcely to be seen at all be- 
tween the two bright red buildings 
on the opposite side of the Ken- 
drick’s street. 

In the early morning Kathleen 
was less frightened of people than 
at any other time. Thus it was that 
she questioned Emmy van Streal 
one day before breakfast. 

“Emmy van Streal, what’s that 
country over there?” she asked, 
standing on tiptoe at the railing of 
the balcony and pointing to the 
beautiful green trees she saw, or 
thought she saw, in the distance. 

“*Tisn’t a country. That’s where 
the swells live.” 

No more than that. Emmy van 
Streal never parted with much, but 
as a nurse she was better than any 
other girl the Kendrick children 
ever had to mind them. 

“And, Emmy van Streal, what’s 
school?” 

“Oh, shut up,” said Emmy. 

For a couple of years after that 
Kathleen wondered what school 
was. It meant tiffin boxes and a 
great hurry after breakfast for 
Patricia and Brian and Oona. But 
she never questioned Emmy van 
Streal about it again, and it was left 
to terrifying experience to teach her 
what exactly was school. For the 
moment there was a larger prob- 
lem to occupy her attention. While 
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her little sister was sleeping away 
the hottest part of the afternoon, 
and Emmy van Streal was sprawl- 
ing downstairs in the kitchen gos- 
siping, she was consumed with long- 
ing to be with her mother,—but that 
was the problem: to reach Mamma 
in safety. For two flights of stairs 
and a dwarf separated her from her 
mother. 

One afternoon she crept out of 
the nursery onto the landing. This 
day the terror she felt of the dwarf 
hardly equaled the longing she had 
to be with her mother. She stood 
on the top step of the stairs, hesitat- 
ing. Then at last with her hand 
clutching the yoke of her pinafore 
to make her heart stop beating so 
hard she braved that treacherous 
stairway and crcpt down the first 
flight. 

Her eyes were wide and her 
mouth was open, ready to emit a 
scream if the dwarf with the red tie 
and the sword should make his 
usual attempt to cut off her legs 
from his hiding place under the oil- 
cloth. She did manage to reach the 
bottom of both flights in safety,— 
and then how she yelled! A smoth- 
ered hysterical yell of triumph as 
she dashed into the sitting-room. 

“Good gracious, child!” exclaimed 
her mother. “What are you doing 
down here? Why doesn’t Emmy 
van Streal mind you? Run upstairs 
and play on the balcony by your- 
self until Ethna wakes.” 

Kathleen was afraid of her moth- 
er. So seldom had she seen a ray 
of light on Ann Kendrick’s stern 
white face with its numerous, fine 
lines. But she was much more 
afraid of the dwarf with the red tie 
and the sword. It was impossible 
to go back upstairs alone, for sure- 
ly he had heard her yell of triumph 
and would be lying in wait for her 
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return. Consequently she _ dis- 
obeyed her mother; disobeyed but 
compromised. She remained in the 
sitting-room safe under Mamma’s 
protection, but far enough away 
from Mamma to leave her in peace. 
Standing on tiptoe in the doorway 
she stayed for twenty, thirty, forty 
minutes without moving a muscle, 
without a sound, watching her 
mother’s face. No matter how long 
she stood there she knew her mother 


would not speak again. 


After her brief nervous command 
to the child Ann Kendrick bent once 
more over the heavy account books 
spread on the table before her. It 
astounded her to see what huge 
sums of money rolled into Tom’s 
various business enterprises. Any 
other man in his place would have 
amassed a fortune long before this, 
but with him the money rolled out 
as easily as it rolled in. His name 
was the first on every charity list, 
his donation the largest; moreover 
giving money away had become 
nothing less than a hobby of his. 
When he saw a man going down he 
hastened to rescue him, and what 
passed between them was never a 
loan but a gift. “Put the thing out 
of your head once and for all, man,” 
Tom -would say with a wave of his 
hand. 

While her pencil mounted the 
long columns of figures Ann 
thought of Mrs. Drake and Mrs. 
Jackson. Both these women had 
lately left Kimberley on their sec- 
ond trip to Europe within three 
years. “And it will be lucky for 
them,” said Tom, “if they don’t find 
their husbands on the breakwater 
when they return.” Well, she was 
not thinking of illicit deals in dia- 
monds, but here was an honest for- 
tune in Tom’s very hand if he could 
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only be persuaded to close his grasp 
on it. Six weeks on the coast at 
Christmas time was the most she 
and the children got. Tom never 
took a holiday. Life itself was a 
holiday and a tonic to him, and sign- 
ing away fifty or a hundred pounds 
gave him as much satisfaction as 
putting money in the bank. Mean- 
while the more lavish he became the 
greater economy she practiced. 
Her children she dressed well and 
with taste. Their clothes came 
from London; but for herself a hol- 
land skirt, a shirt blouse, an elastic 
belt and a sailor hat sufficed. 

The hall door banged and she 
heard Tom whistling. Her hand 
holding the pencil paused momen- 
tarily and trembled with indigna- 
tion. To-day she could not stop 
thinking of that overdressed Mrs. 
Jackson with her dyed hair and 
eight guinea hats steaming away to- 
wards England. “One of these days 
I'll quarrel with Tom,” she thought, 
“lll force him to sell his ware- 
houses and that vulgar concert 
hall.” 

“Hi there, my small bunch of 
grapes,” cried Tom in his big voice 
as Kathleen stepped aside to let him 
pass. He smoothed the child’s thin 
fair hair back off her forehead. 
“As white as a little ghost,” he mut- 
tered. 

Encouraged by her father’s atten- 
tions Kathleen took a few steps - 
after him into the sitting-room and 
then she stood still again. She 
watched these two strange grown- 
ups. In her eyes they were both 
very, very tall,—and very, very dif- 
ferent. Papa’s ruddy face was al- 
ways happy, and Mamma’s face was 
always white and serious and some- 
times it was cross. Everything 
about Papa was expansive, even to 
the heavy gold watch-chain 
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stretched across his waistcoat, and 
when he told a funny story his 
laughter boomed through the house; 
but it was different with Mamma. 
Kathleen had never seen her mother 
smile. All the same, after her little 
sister Kathleen loved her mother 
more than anything else in the 
world. 

“Well, Ann,” said Tom loudly, 
“T’ve done it.” 

Ann glanced up. This was evi- 
dently one of Tom’s swaggering 
days. “You've parted with another 
hundred?” she said quietly. 

“T’ve parted with more than that.” 

Again into Ann’s mind darted the 
thought of Mrs. Drake and Mrs. 
Jackson and the other gaudy Kim- 
berley wives. “Then it’s no use my 
trying to keep your books for you, 
Tom,” she said decisively. “You 
must get somebody else.” 

Tom came behind her and put his 
hands on her shoulders. “You can 
close those books for good and all, 
woman dear. I’ve sold out.” 

Ann held on to the table with her 
finger tips as the room turned slow- 
ly black. Tom was more startled 
than he had ever been in his life, 
not so much by the weakness that 
had suddenly overcome his wife as 
by the strange cry of joy that came 
from the child standing near the 
door. 

When Ann regained her senses 
she found her four-year-old daugh- 
ter pressed close to her side. Kath- 
leen was waiting to see her mother 
do it again. For the first time she 
had seen Mamma smile. 


The novelty of the long train 
journey to Cape Town thrilled the 
young Kendricks. Sleeping in 
bunks, eating at tiny folding tables, 
stopping at De Aar at midnight in 
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the wilderness of the veld, and get- 
ting up out of bed to dress and walk 
with ‘Papa on the station platform 
and gaze up at thousands of stars, 
having Mamma to read Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales to them,—every mo- 
ment was filled with wonder. 

During the long days Kathleen 
stayed close to her mother. She 
was afraid of the strangers who 
passed up and down the corridor of 
the train and stared into their car- 
riage. How nice it would be now to 
have cheeky, friendly Emmy van 
Streal at hand! Yet she had Ethna 
and Mamma, and they were much 
better than Emmy van Streal. And 
perhaps after this Mamma was go- 
ing to be happy all the time like 
Papa. 

But Ann Kendrick did not look 
happy. Seriously she read stories 
to the children. Kimberley was be- 
ing left behind her but she knew 
that there were many years of Colo- 
nial life still ahead of her. For Tom 
had not sold out as he had told her. 
The warehouses and restaurant he 
had let go for a song; the rest of his 
property, including the brick house 
(of which he had so often boasted), 
he had thrown in as a gift. Alto- 
gether it was an extremely flippant 
bargain he had made. 

“All my children will be Afrikan- 
ders,” she thought while the chil- 
dren jumped up and down on the 
seats in delight. They had another 
forty miles to travel before they 
came within sight of the sea but al- 
ready they were sniffing at the fresh 
salt atmosphere. “All my children 
will be Afrikanders, born and bred.” 
Then she bit her lips to keep back 
the tears of emotion that. threat- 
ened her at this first breath of the 
sea after her long trial in the 
parched up-country. 
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THE Opinions oF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


VER most of the so-called civi- 
lized world to-day liberty of 
thought does not exist. Govern- 
ment is omnipotent and strictly ir- 
responsible; the Press is its mouth- 
piece; education its propaganda; 
history its apology; the arts its echo. 
As for democracy .. . it is to-day 
fighting for its existence. . . . Over 
two-thirds of the so-called civilized 
world to-day men’s minds have 
been sent to prison and their rulers 

hold the keys to their cells. 

—C. BE. M. Joan, Liberty To-Day. 


It is not without significance that 
no Cesar or Napoleon has ever 
founded a government which lasted 
beyond his own lifetime. The Mus- 
solinis, the Stalins, the Hitlers find 
themselves compelled to suppress 
everything that America values 
most highly in order temporarily to 
accomplish their ends. How sub- 
stantial and valuable these ends 
may be no one can now foretell, 
though there are many who would 
be willing to risk their reputation as 
prophets on the outcome. Within 


the last ten years there have been | 


moments when democracies, all 
more or less inefficient, were 
thought to have had their day. I 
venture to believe that the autocra- 
cies created within the last few 
years have made the world safer for 
Caeeene than it ever was before. 

—Asaamam Puexwea, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, August. 


Sound money in a_ substance 
which cannot be manufactured at 
will is essential to freedom. I fa- 
vour a return to the Gold Standard 


—and much more than that, I fa- 
vour a return to the use of gold 
coins for general use in circulation 
and as private property in the pock- 
ets of the people, and over counters. 
Sham money in any form puts us 
wholly at the mercy of those who 


issue it. 
— Betzoc, in G. K.'s Weekly, June 


We have witnessed in our time 
an all-round attack on the founda- 
tions of our philosophy and our art. 
The cult of the primitive, in music, 
in sculpture, in painting, and in 
conduct, has developed into a gen- 
eral rebellion against accepted 
standards. Hysteria has ceased to 
be a disease and has become an 
ideal. But I do not believe that this 
will last. ... You can observe the 
taste-sway in creed and conduct 
down the centuries, and its vagaries 
have infinite fascination for the stu- 
dent of social history. But, what- 
ever the vagaries, these things in 
the end abide: regard for balance of 
mind, which is sanity; for balance 
of sound, which is rhythm; for bal- 
ance of form and color, which is 
beauty; and for balance of behavior, 
which is goodness. 


—Ivon Baown, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
August. 


It is sometimes said that only fam- 
ilies with bad records get into print 
these days, To which I might add 
that of late families with no records 
at all also are considered proper ma- 
terial for the author’s concentra- 
tion. It is believed that if one can 
make this drabness convincing it 
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will reflect back on the economic 
conditions which are to blame, in- 
stead of on the utter bankruptcy 
of inner resources of the characters. 
—Haray Hansen. 


There is today scarcely a busi- 
ness in New York which does not 
somehow pay its tribute to the un- 
derworld—a tribute levied by force 
and collected by fear. It is always 
a case of pay up or take the conse- 
quences. The business man quick- 
ly starts paying if he can, or closes 
his business if he cannot pay. 
Tragically enough, many business 
men have reached the cynical con- 
clusion that rackets cannot be bro- 
ken up. They keep their own coun- 
sel and fight their losing battle. I 
do not agree with that philosophy. 


—Tuomas E. Dewey, Special Prosecutor in 
the New York City racket inquiry. 


The Church, whose boast it is to 
be “all things to all men,” denies no 
single expression of human nature 
which is natural and rational. We 
may say that its condemnation of 
contraceptives is arbitrary, unrea- 
sonable and unsuited to the times, 
but we cannot call it unnatural. On 
the contrary, it is we who deserve 
that epithet for sustaining a social- 
economic system which denies to 
men the fulfilment of their human 
nature. We have put ourselves low- 
er than the beasts, subordinated 
our lives to mere machines and sac- 
rificed the fullness of desire for 
Safety First. In a world of ghastly 
repressions, inhuman denials and 
monstrous, idiotic artificialities, the 
Church calls with a sane human 
voice, “For God’s sake be natural.” 

—Lavunence Oxiver, Tadpoles and God. 


It would be a mistake to think 
that beauty follows automatically 
on the heels of truth and goodness. 
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. .- In Catholic churches great and 
small, up and down the country, we 
see work poured out at great ex- 
pense which proclaims the vulgar- 
ity of its authors and the bank- 
ruptecy of their taste. ... The effect 
of these sugary buildings, with their 
acid-drop walis and chocolate da- 
dos, their insipid plaster figures, 
restless tiles, and varnished wood- 
work, is beyond calculation in its 
influences on a congregation or on 
a non-Catholic who may look inside. 
A visitor does not necessarily ana- 
lyse his impressions; he registers a 
conviction that this is not his spir- 
itual home. An uninstructed me- 
chanic feels vaguely that the St. Jo- 
seph drooping over a lily does not 
look capable of an honest day’s 
work. A sailor sees tawdry cur- 
tains, or movable steps to climb up 
to the frilled pinnacles of a perma- 
nent throne, and feels in his bones 
that they would not stand for this 
in the Navy, though he does not say 
so; but he is not drawn to look in a 
second time. 


wet Wess, in The Dublin Review, 
y. 


Fifty years ago people lived in- 
tensely, really. Today our young 
people live superficially. Not even 
the most appalling experiences 
make any permanent impression 
either for good or for evil. And so 
there are no longer any really wick- 
ed men in the world and no really 
bad women. Our youth is luke- 
warm, neither cold nor hot. And 
one cannot but remember the fu- 
ture that was promised to the luke- 
‘warm. 


—Jonn Rarnsone 
Difficulties of Everyday Peo, 


The Ordinary 


To-day we are the only great 
power I know of on the face of the 
earth that has not a branch of its 
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government devoted to art and lit- 
erature. ... What we need is not 
official and pompous art, but the 
fostering and cultivation through- 
out the country of the creative spir- 
it. What we need is not relief de- 
pendent on a pauper’s oath, but a 
friendly and helping hand to the 
men and women who can create this 
new and spiritual uplift for us... 
They should be stimulated to create 
their best by the knowledge that 
what they have to give is wanted 
by their government and that they 
are looked upon as cn asset rather 
than a liability to the State. 


—Epwanp Bavce, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
August. 


Increasingly machines dominate 
men’s amusements. To step on 
foot throttles, insert coins into 
metal slots, scan headlines, crowd 
through clinking turnstiles, rush 
headlong through the air or over 
the earth in mechanisms. . . these 
constitute the modern notion of 
leisure-using and of entertainment. 
Almost it might be said that they 
stand for the specifically modern 


notion of the “good life.” 
—C. B. M. Joap, Liberty To-Dag. 


Nationality to the liberal [of the 
nineteenth century] was his peo- 
ple’s personality: their history, tra- 
ditions, memories, social habits, 
philosophy of life. It was natural 
to the liberal to want to see his peo- 
ple united, self-governing, inde- 
pendent; for this was freedom. And 
it was equally natural to him to rec- 
ognise that every other people had 
a similar claim to be united, to real- 
ise each their national personality 
. » » Twentieth-century nationalism 
is something different from this: it 
is egoistic, self-assertive, intolerant 
and largely inspired by hate. There 
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is nothing liberal about this. It 
should be called neo-nationalism, 
not nationalism. Croce would like 
to call it activism. Activists are the 
kind of people who hate their neigh- 
bours and trample upon minorities, 
refuse to recognise any responsibil- 
ity outside their own frontier, loathe 
imports, exclude strangers, and 
make a god of their collective ego. 


—R B. Mowat, in The Contemporary Review, 
June. 


To the pacifist war may signify 
horror, to the economist folly, to 
the philosopher barbarism; but to 
the mass of men it means many 
precious things: romance to the 
miserable, action to the inhibited, 
power to the impotent, reward to 
the unnoticed. Men denounce war 
—rationally. But psychologically, 
in the deepest recesses of the per- 
sonality—men like war. 

—Lxzo C. Rosrax, in Harper’s, July. 


Older civilizations lived in fear of 
the barbarian beyond the border. 
The barbarian who menaces mod- 
ern civilization is in our midst. 
Vast multitudes, scattered through 
all economic groups in our popula- 
tion, are living psychologically be- 
yond their means. At best they 
have learned only to keep up the 
external show of civilization. The 
spirit of our culture, of any culture, 
is beyond them. . . . They demand 
that all values of civilization be re- 
duced to their own cranial attitude; 


. that all public policies pamper their 


prejudices. Never before in history 
until our own time, with the pos- 
sible exception of those last terrible 
days of the Roman Republic, was 
this half-civilized human type so 
articulate and powerful as now. 

Evearrt Maatin, Farewell to Revo- 


—Dran 
lution. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO PREFACES 


By Josepn Cuiirrorp Fenton, S.T.D. 


E preface is a monument to the 

inherent humility of serious 
writers as a class. Only in function 
of a profound and conscious self- 
abasement on the part of the pon- 
derous litterati is the preface at all 
explicable as an institution. It is 
nothing more or less than an ex- 
planation of the book to the public. 
The many-headed monster is duly 
informed of the reasons which 


motivated the writing of the book, 
and of the end the author had in 
view in allowing it to be published. 
Sometimes the scribe goes so far as 
to claim a certain necessity for writ- 
ing. Circumstances render it im- 


perative that a new summary be 
made of the findings in Egyptology, 
or perhaps pure mathematics. 
Viewed dispassionately, however, 
this sort of procedure is only an at- 
tempted palliation of something 
analogous to a social error. Things 
or actions which are obviously ac- 
ceptable require no special expla- 
nation. If, for instance, we chance 
to arrive at the dinner table on time, 
we do not feel compelled to regale 
our fellow banqueters with a re- 
cital of the motives and circum- 
stances that effected our prompt- 
ness. There is no need whatsoever 
for such a course. Every normal 
person understands that such con- 
duct is motivated by a limited num- 
ber of definitely comprehensible 
considerations, such as worldly 
prudence, love of peace, and hun- 
ger. When, on the other hand, we 
are late, we do not regard our ad- 
vent as precisely self-explanatory. 
Although of late years we have been 


advised, from commercial sources 
to assume a studied nonchalance in 
situations of this sort, by far the 
more usual and orthodox course is 
to offer some variety of explanation. 

The production of a serious book 
evidently falls into the category of 
those things which demand some 
sort of explanation. Usually some 
sort of attempt at explanation is 
made. Obviously these tentatives 
will vary, as all others of their kind, 
as to validity, effectiveness and ar- 
tistic merit. They are embodied in 
the prefaces, or the little notes to 
the reader which are considered in- 
dispensable to a volume of serious 
proportion and serious intent. 

In this instance, as in any other 
where an explanation is required, 
the gentleman whose concern it is 
to conciliate can legitimately make 
use of an advocate. Quite evident- 
ly the man of whose services he 
avails himself will be one who is 
eminently acceptable to the parties 
whose good will he hopes to ac- 
quire. And no less evidently the 
conscientious advocate will never 
for a moment forget the work for 
which he is being employed. Conse- 
quently it is not surprising 'to find 
that the “Introductions” by some 
well-known figure in the intellectual 
world lack that spirit of frankness 
and simplicity that characterizes 
the author’s own explanation of his 
work. The eminent figure who con- 
descends to introduce the work of 
his less famous associate is bound 
by the laws of courtesy to conclude 
that the work is meritorious and 
that the author is strictly compe- 
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tent. He cannot say anything else. 
If he feels so inclined he can relieve 
the monotony of his task with some 
little information about the matter 
of which the book itself treats. At 
best however it is a melancholy 
business, and testifies mostly to the 
humility of the author, and the 
open loyalty of the eminent friend. 
Otherwise it is hardly better than 
the making of blurbs. 

Even though prefaces are looked 
upon in the light of explanations, 
they do not necessarily imply an at- 
titude of apology. As a matter of 
fact the instances of an author 
really expressing regret at the pub- 
lication of his work are so few that 
they do not merit consideration. It 
is one thing to explain a work; 
quite another to express sorrow 
that such a work has been per- 
mitted to appear. There are many 
occasions where an author has ex- 
pressed regret that the circum- 
stances that rendered the book 
necessary should have occurred. 
Such an instance we find, for ex- 
ample in the introductory to New- 
man’s Apologia. But, as for the 
work itself, an explanation and not 
an apology is demanded. The ex- 
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vated their work, about the aims 
they mean to accomplish, about the 
conditions that affected their teach- 
ing and the intellectual life of their 
times. The prefaces give us the op- 
portunity to meet the great teach- 
ers of Christendom outside of class, 
a chance to observe them, not only 
as pedagogues but as human beings. 
We listen to them, and we hear 
them speak to us as to intimates 
and friends. 

A good many of these explana- 
tions take the form of frank and 
affectionate letters, addressed “to 
the reader,” or in the case of the 
more sanguine, “to the readers.” In 
other words they are addressed to 
us, personally. For while the writ- 
ers wished to give an account of 
their activity to the public, it was 
most certainly not the general pub- 
lic that was envisioned. We can be 
perfectly certain that the venerable 
Father Francis Suarez would never 
bother to introduce the Disputa- 
tiones Metaphysice to enthusiasts 
for movie superdramas. These ad- 
dresses manifest the affection and 
the loyalty of the professor for his 
own students, and that affection is 
not in the least constrained or sim- 
ulated. A man would not be really 
human if he did not feel a certain 
tenderness towards those who 
would look to him as a teacher, even 
after his death. The tie which binds 
the professor to his auditors is cer- 
tainly no stronger than that which 
unites the author to his readers. 
Both classes apply to him for in- 
struction, and his words enlighten 
those who read as well as those who 
hear. 

While Columbus was beginning 
his first voyage to America, Cajetan 
was teaching the philosophers at 
Padua. Yet these men had no 
stronger right to consider them- 
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selves students of Cajetan than 
have the twentieth century readers 
of the “Commentaries.” The same 
sort of school loyalty should ani- 
mate both classes. Actually, if 
there is any difference, it is all in 
favor of the Class of ’35, rather than 
their brethren of ’92. 

The pupils of the great Domini- 
can attended his classes for exactly 
the same reason that motivates the 
attendance of most pupils in most 
classes the world over. They were 
making their course in that particu- 
lar house, and he happened to be a 
professor there. They had to at- 
tend his classes in order to avoid an 
involuntary and inglorious retire- 
ment from the school. Under such 
conditions the freedom that perfect 
loyalty demands was lamentably 
deficient. It was not out of any re- 
gard for him that they attended his 
classes. As a result, he had no spe- 
cial reason for affection towards 
them, as a class on that ground. 

Then, we know more about him 
than they did, at the time, at least. 
Their acquaintance was of course, 
more intimate. Very probably they 
labeled him with some disreputable 
nickname, of the sort that is the 
hall mark of the successful profes- 
sor everywhere. Undoubtedly too, 
they professed to see in him a fa- 
cial resemblance to some one of the 
more picturesque criminals of the 
day. It is impossible to believe that 
among the men who listened to him, 
there were not a certain number of 
mimics who could always enliven 
the cortile with some decidedly 
burlesque rendering of his exposi- 
tion De Ente et Essentid. In all 
likelihood he was frowned upon in 
the more orthodox student circles 
as a “tough marker,” and men 
prayed fervently that some one else 
might examine them in the orals. 
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The man who was to characterize 
Martin Luther as a “corpus sine 
capite,”’ and who considered it sin- 
ful for the members of a teaching 
order to spend less than four hours 
a day at study would not be expect- 
ed to grant much quarter to a stu- 
dent who was not prepared to recite. 
His would never, by any stretch of 
the imagination be considered a 
“snap course,” 

The men who studied in the halls 


fessor was destined to become the 


clouded the vision of his contempo- 
raries. Our admiration is not dis- 
turbed and vitiated by any premoni- 
tions of trouble with him on the ex- 
amining board. And, if we wish to 
read him and to learn from him, it 
is solely because we chose to do so. 
There are other teachers, equally 
enlightened and accessible, even in 
his own matter. We are pupils of 
his, not merely from across the sea, 
but, what is still more important, 
from across the centuries. He and 
his fellows appreciated that loyalty, 
even if they did not know the indi- 
viduals in whom it would be found. 
As a result, they speak sincerely, 
and as friend to friend when they 
converse with us out of class, and 
tell us of their work and their 
ideals. 

We would expect these letters to 
contain explanations. But we could 
hardly expect that the spirit of 
scholastic comradeship would man- 
ifest itself so strongly as to make 
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requests of us. Nevertheless re- 
quests there are, and in great abun- 
dance. They ask us, for example, 
to overlook the lack of polish in 
their works, and allege frequently a 
lack of time for correction. This 
consciousness of time permeates 
their discourse, and produces the 
most touching of prefatial phenom- 
ena. For many of these formidable 
masters ask us to pray for them. It 
is the reward they seek, and that 
student would be indeed hard of 
heart who refused to accede to their 
request. 

Through the medium of the pref- 
ace, we are enabled to make the ac- 
quaintance of Peter Lombard him- 
self. Peter had been a friend and a 
pupil of Abelard, and at the same 
time was on terms of intimacy with 
St. Bernard. Not content with this 
achievement, which would have 
been more than enough for the aver- 
age man, he decided to write a com- 
pendium of theology. The work 
was written about the middle of the 
twelfth century, and received the 
name of the Four Books of Sen- 
tences. In the treatise he attempted 
to harmonize the tendencies that 
were represented by his two illus- 
trious friends. He is serious, yet 
none the less friendly and familiar 
as he introduces his work. 

“We desire,” he tells us, “like the 
poor woman in the Gospel, to give 
something out of our own poverty 
and weakness to the treasury of 
the Lord. We have presumed to go 
a way that is very difficult, and to 
do a work that is beyond the capac- 
ity of our own forces. Yet we place 
our confidence that the work will 
be completed, and in the reward of 
our labor in that Divine Samaritan, 
Who, when He had given the two- 
pence for the care of the man he 
found half dead, promised on His 
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return to make up for anything that 
might still be lacking.” Peter is 
motivated by a zeal for the house of 
God, and he intends to “defend our 
faith against the errors of carnal 
and unspiritual men with the 
shields of the tower of David,” or 
rather he insists with speculative 
nicety, “to show that it is so de- 
fended.” With this end in view he 
has tried to “explain the more ab- 
struse portions of theological in- 
quiry, and at the same time, to give 
some instruction about the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, as far as the 
meagerness of our intelligence will 
permit.” 

The next few words, even in their 
twelfth century phrasing, have a fa- 
miliar ring for the connoisseur of 
prefaces. “We could not rightly re- 
fuse the requests of our studious 
brethren, who seek to make use of 
our oral and written teaching in 
their laudable teaching in Christ.” 
And the last lines of his prologue 
are no less remarkable. They ex- 
press an attitude that is character- 
istically scientific and scholastic. 
“In this case, for this treatise I de- 
sire not only the pious reader, but 
also the liberal corrector, especially 
where a profound question of truth 
is concerned. But may those who 
find this truth be as numerous as 
those who contradict it.” 

As a matter of fact, Peter Lom- 
bard had no lack of readers who 
were pious. Neither did he want 
for those who were ready with their 
corrections of his text. This partic- 
ular work became the standard 
textbook for theology in the great 
universities from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth centuries. Among those 
who began their careers by com- 
menting on the Sentences were 
Alexander of Hales, St. Albert the 
Great, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas 
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Aquinas, and John Duns Scotus. 
For about four hundred years the 
keenest thinkers in Christendom 
based their lectures and a consider- 
able portion of their written work 
on that “mite” which the old Arch- 
bishop of Paris had cast so rever- 
ently into the treasury of the Lord. 
Among these men he was always 
known as the Master of the Sen- 
tences, or simply as the Master. 

A hundred years after the Four 
Books of Sentences had made their 
appearance, St. Thomas Aquinas 
came to write his Summa Theo- 
logica. This eventually displaced 
the work of the Lombard as the 
standard textbook of Scholastic 
theology, and stands to-day as one 
of the intellectual masterpieces of 
all time. A command of thought 


that is easy and absolute speaks 
through its laconic preface. 


“Because the doctor of Catholic 
truth has not merely to teach those 
who are advanced, but because it is 
also his duty to instruct beginners, 
according to the words of the Apos- 
tle, ‘As to little ones in Christ, I 
have given you milk to drink, and 
not meat,’ it is our intention in this 
work so to manifest those things 
that pertain to the Catholic religion 
in a way that is adapted to the in- 
struction of new students.” 

“For we have always thought 
that the novices at this doctrine 
have been impeded considerably 
through the works that different 
authors have written on the sub- 
ject; partly because of the multitude 
of useless questions, articles and 
arguments and in part again, be- 
cause the matters that such men 
need for any sort of knowledge of 
the subject are not given in the or- 
der in which they should be learned, 
but according to the exigencies of 
exposition of the text, or as oppor- 
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tunity for disputing was afforded. 
Moreover the frequent repetition 
of the same articles brought into 
the minds of the scholars only con- 
fusion and indifference.” 

“Striving therefore to avoid all of 
these faults, we shall attempt to set 
forth the details of sacred doctrine 
as briefly and as clearly as the mat- 
ter will allow.” . 

As for brevity, the matter would 
allow nothing less than five good 
sized volumes printed in extremely 
small type. The clarity was not in 
the least incompatible with an in- 
sight and a deductive force that are 
probably without equal in the his- 
tory of human thought. Those 
thirteenth century babes must have 
been rugged indeed to have been 
able to digest this strong intellec- 
tual milk. Still, the work was prop- 
erly adapted to beginners in the sa- 
cred science. The work was never 
supposed to be the equivalent of a 
modern number one catechism. 
Those beginners were starting their 
university course in theology. They 
had completed a formidable course 
in logic, and in the other arts and 
sciences included in the medieval 
curriculum. What they wanted 
was a complete course in the science 
of Christian doctrine, given in the 
proper order. They had such a 
course in the Summa. In this work 
there was none of that spirit of spe- 
cialization that characterized the 
published Quezstiones Disputatz, 
nor that haphazardness that marked 
the assembly of the Quodlibeta. 
Neither was there any attempt to 
cramp the natural order of teaching 
into the form and confines of a re- 
ceived textbook, in this case the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard. As 
a matter of fact the Summa forms 
the basis of the course given to be- 
ginners in the seminaries to-day. 
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However, the Angelic Doctor was 
not alone among his contemporaries 
in writing a manual for such begin- 
ners. His old friend and rival pro- 
fessor, St. Bonaventure, produced 
his Breviloquium for exactly the 
same reason. And it is character- 
istic of the man that his explana- 
tion should be more personal, al- 
though no more considerate than 
that of St. Thomas. St. Bonaven- 
ture begins his work with a com- 
mentary on a portion of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, wherein 
the qualities of the science of Christ 
are enumerated. This was the ordi- 
nary procedure of the time. But at 
the end of his prologue he takes the 
opportunity to inform the reader of 
the reason why the work was writ- 
ten. 

“Because this doctrine [theology] 
is scattered so widely in the writ- 
ings of the saints and of the doc- 
tors, a long time is required for new 
theologians to look into or to hear 
it in class. As a result, beginners 
in the study of the sacred books are 
frequently afraid of Holy Scripture 
itself. They come to consider it as 
not sufficiently clear, and not adapt- 
ed for teaching, and they compare 
it to some unlighted forest. My as- 
sociates have asked me to give some 
brief treatise, in the nature of u 
compendium about the truth of 
theology, out of the poor little store 
of knowledge at my own disposal. 
Vielding to their requests, I have 
consented to produce a_ certain 
breviloquinm, in which, not all 
things, but those which are most 
requisite will be touched upon brief- 
ly, and in a summary manner. I 
shall add any reason that may aid 
the understanding, as the need for 
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the serenity or the judicious equi- 
librium of his judgment. In the 
light of that explanation it is no 
longer difficult to see how he could 
become, not only the doctor, but the 
organizer and the administrator of 
the Order to which he belonged. 
The calm, unruffied way in which 
he recognizes the needs of the schol- 
ars who had applied to him, and 
then sets about supplying the want, 
mark him as a born leader, a worthy 
Minister General for his Order in 
those days of trial and dissension. 
But neither he nor any of his 
compeers could be as dramatically 
compelling as that militant genius 
of Scholasticism who was to suc- 
ceed him as the official teacher of 
the Friars Minor. All the sincerity 
and the strength of Duns Scotus 
shine out in his preface to the 
treatise De Primo Principio. 


“May the First Principle of all 
things grant that I may believe, un- 
derstand and teach what is pleasing 
to His Majesty, and what will lift up 


our hearts to contemplation of 
Him.” ‘Those few words summar- 
ize his purpose and mentality better 
than any volumes written to his 
memory. And his activity was con- 
sistent with the sentiments he ex- 
pressed. The truculent king of 
France, Philip the Fair, once asked 
the professors of the university at 
Paris for a declaration hostile to the 
interests and to the very nature of 
the Church. True to the sentiments 
that he had expressed in this pref- 
ace, the Subtle Doctor was not in 
the least afraid to defy a terrestial 
monarch, rather than say what 
would be displeasing to his divine 
King. 

St. Robert Bellarmine is the au- 
thor of the masterpiece of Catholic 
polemics. In introducing his book 
of Controversies, he first dedicates 
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the work to the then reigning pon- 
tiff, Sixtus V. When he turns his 
attention to the reader, he speaks 
frankly, and in great detail about 
the reasons that have brought about 
the production of this work. In gen- 
eral, he tells us, it is most ex- 
pedient that as many Catholics as 
possible should write when and 
where heresy is rampant. This he 
holds as a principle that is generally 
received and perfectly sound. In 
this way the enemies of the faith 
are impressed, and the faith itself is 
protected. Then he informs us that 
there is a real need of a general 
résumé of all the polemics that had 
been stirred up by the advent and 
the attacks of Protestantism. He 
has been ordered to make such a 
recapitulation by his own superiors. 
Finally, the publication of the work 
was rendered imperative by the fact 
that his students, the members of 
the German and the English col- 
leges, were threatening to publish 
their class notes, even without his 
permission. Published in an in- 
complete or in an erroneous form, 
these notes would evidently be pro- 
ductive of a great deal of harm. 
They would detract, not merely 
from the reputation of the teacher, 
but would materially lessen respect 
for the class to which he belonged. 
To avoid such an eventuality he 
publishes them himself, but still in 
their original form of classroom 
notes. Evidently the students of 
those days were not much better 
than their suecessors at the busi- 
ness of taking notes on class lec- 
tures. 

St. Robert, like his predecessors, 
combines a pleasing humility with 
an attitude of sturdy independence. 
As St. Bonaventure had done be- 
fore him, he asks us to attribute 
whatever is worth while in his book 
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to God, the Author of truth, and he 
claims for his own portion only the 
elements of imperfection. But 
most certainly he will net fawn for 
compliments. He bids us remem- 
ber that he had never intended to 
publish these notes as they were 
written, but he had intended to use 
them as references for his univer- 
sity lectures. At any rate, he tells 
us, we should pay attention to what 
is said, rather than to the manner 
in which it is expressed. 

For independence however, the 
crown should be awarded to John 
Poinsot, or as he was called in reli- 
gion, John of St. Thomas. The 
note to the readers, which he pre- 
fixed to his volumes on Natural 
Philosophy ends in this masterpiece 
of candor. 

“For the man who wants all his 
difficulties answered in one book, 
without any labor on his own part; 
and still is too delicate to endure 
any prolixity in his reading; I cite 
these words of St. Jerome to Re- 
finus. ‘No one is being forced to 
read this book against his will. I 
have written for inquirers, and not 
for the indifferent; for lovers of 
wisdom, and not for those who dis- 
like it; for students and not for 
idlers.” Farewell.” In all the his- 
tory of the human race it is unlike- 
ly that any man has seriously put 
his pen to paper without similar 
sentiments. Yet there is no one 
who has expressed those sentiments 
with less equivocation than the old 
professor of Coimbra. 

One sentence in the note “ad lee- 
torem” of the seventeenth century 
Dominican, Reginaldus, places him 
among the masters of the prefatial 
art. Introducing his treatise The 
Three Principles he tells the reader, 
“I am not trying to win anybody 
over to my way of thinking, but 
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simply to bring the truth unadorned 
to those who love it.” Actually the 
magnificent synthesis which he con- 
structs remains unvitiated by the 
overinsistence on polemics that 
marked a good many contemporary 
works, 

Father Gardeil, the eminent theo- 
logian who died only a short time 
ago, has left a gem of prefatial ex- 
pression that could only come from 
one of the cultured sons of France. 
His life work had been the study of 
the different sorts of knowledge that 
we can have about God. In 1926 
his last work, La Structure de Ame 
et ’Expérience Mystique made its 
appearance, He finishes this last 
preface of his in this whimsical 
vein. 

“With this work, in all probabil- 
ity my scientific career as a writer 
comes to an end. I leave to others, 
younger and better able to form 
vast projects, the task of explain- 
ing the method, if I dare so to speak, 
of the fifth science of God, the bea- 
tific vision. This is a subject on 
which St. Thomas has left us a lit- 
tle something that we ought at least 
to discover, even if we do not make 
it the object of our meditations. If 
it pleases the Divine Mercy, on which 
I rely exclusively, I shall verify the 
correctness of their labors in a light 
that is better than that of earth. I 
hope that I will be able to give them 
the same report that Brother Ro- 
manus, an old pupil of his who had 
died before him, gave to St. Thomas 
in a vision, ‘As we have heard, so do 
we see, in the city of the Lord of 
Hosts, in the city of our God.’” It 
is the irony of fate that such a docu- 
ment should be dated from the Con- 
vent of St. James at Paris, the old 
home of the Jacobins. 

We naturally expect something 
out of the ordinary from Cardinal 
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Newman, even in the line of pref- 
aces. He does not t us. 
In the chapters that form the pref- 
ace for the first edition of the Apo- 
logia, he does more than explain 
his book. He explains and intro- 
duces himself. Throughout there 
runs a vein of profound self-depre- 
ciation that sums itself up in these 
words. He realizes that he is one 
“whose natural impulse it has ever 
been to speak out; who has ever 
spoken too much rather than too 
little; who would have saved him- 
self many a scrape, if he had been 
wise enough to hold his tongue.” 
He could have no better recommen- 
dation. 

When he turns to his accuser, as 
he calls the unfortunate Charles 
Kingsley, there is no trace of gen- 
tleness. Instead there is a passion- 
less efficiency for combat. “He 
asks about my Mind and its Beliefs 
and its Sentiments; and he shall be 
answered;—not for his own sake, 
but for mine, for the sake of the Re- 
ligion which I profess, and of the 
priesthood in which I am unworth- 
ily included, and of my friends and 
of my foes, and of that general pub- 
lic which consists of neither one nor 
the other, but of well wishers, lov- 
ers of fair play, sceptical cross- 
questioners, interested inquirers, 
curious lookers-on, and simple 
strangers, unconcerned about the 
issue.” 

The eighteenth century theolo- 
gian, Billuart, to whose works New- 
man was introduced at Rome, but 
for which, on account of his lack of 
Scholastic training he showed little 
liking, wrote also with a controver- 
sial intent. He produced a com- 
plete and systematic course in the- 
ology as a reply to the polemics of 
Honoré Tournély, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne. He is refreshingly frank 
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about his purpose in writing and 
about the means he intends to 
adopt. 

“Consequently, as far as my 
weakness will allow, I am going to 
keep right after that theologian. I 
am not envious of the man, nor an- 
gry at him, but I do blame and cen- 
sure his statements, his errors, dis- 
simulations and pretexts, without 
any loss of charity. No fair-minded 
reader will blame me for adopting 
this course. The right of defence 
never has been, and never will be 
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denied, even to the vilest of mortals. 
Still, we are going to defend the 
statements of St. Thomas, which 
are our own, and attack the con- 
trary sentiments in this way. We 
do not wish to anger anyone, nor do 
we desire to stir up any ill feeling. 
We enter the arena, not because we 
like to argue, but because we are 
interested in the truth. We do not 
bring words of reproach, but seri- 
ous arguments and reasons. These 
we will use according to the laws of 
charity, as Christians should.” 





FLYING THE ANDES 


By Epwin Ryan 


r bad humor, am I? Well, can 
you blame me? [I’ve been out 
here since a little before seven ex- 
pecting to take off at half past seven 
and now it’s a quarter past eight 
and no sign of departure. And, be- 
lieve me, early on a spring morning 
Chile can be chilly (a contemptible 
pun—do what you like with it). Of 
course I know perfectly well what 
is holding us up. Just look at the 
Andes. Have you ever seen denser 
clouds in your life? You have? 
Well, I haven’t. No, I'm _ not 
grouchy; just slightly perturbed. 
Who wouldn't be, in a situation like 
this? Here I’ve flown thousands of 
miles to reach the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in time for the solemn open- 
ing to-morrow morning and now, 
after everything has proceeded 
flawlessly and the schedule has been 
kept almost to the dot, I find myself 
delayed at the last moment! 

I feared something like this. Sun- 
day afternoon I noticed that the 
summits were veiled in cloud, so the 
first thing I did Monday morning 
was to hurry out to see if I could get 
a glimpse of them. Well, I didn’t 
get a glimpse, either then or all 
through the day, and I began to 
worry. For the Airways take no 
chances, and I knew that if there 
were any danger we would not fly 
to-day. But then, on Monday morn- 
ing, that man in the office on “The 
Street of the Orphans” (what a 
crazy name for a street!) assured 
me we would fly, and I ran around 
delightedly telling everybody else 
that we would, and I snuggled into 


bed early so as certainly to be on 
time at the airport, and I got up 
before sunrise and hustled out here 
—and here F’ve been ever since, 


lential clouds are ever going to lift. 
It’s all very well to prate of “Safety 
First,” but on some occasions that 
motto can be worse than it sounds, 
like jazz. Let’s ask that pilot if 
we're going to fly before Christmas. 


I might have known he would 
give a politely evasive answer. That 
close-mouthed bunch never let you 
into any airplane secrets. How ex- 
asperatingly courteous he was! 
What are we coming to, when an 
aviator answers like Little Lord 
Fauntleroy? “I really don’t know, 
sir. We're awaiting the next 
weather report from La Cima. The 
last one was not completely favor- 
able. May I offer you a cigarette?” 
It was enough to give an earache to 
a brass monkey. If I had yielded to 
my feelings at that moment there 
would have been a row right here on 
the airfield that would have eclipsed 
the noisiest revolution South Amer- 
ica has ever staged. “Safety First” 
be hanged—I want to fly over the 
Andes! 


Now see here! This is no way 
for a pilgrim to a Eucharistic Con- 
gress to be carrying on. I ought to 
be ashamed of myself, pouting like 
a baby just because I’m confront- 
ing a disappointment. When Dom 
Guéranger was told on his deathbed 
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that the work to which he had de- 
voted his life seemed a failure he re- 
plied tranquilly, “If God does not 
want it 7 do not want it.” That's 
the spirit. I must say to myself, 
“I don’t want to fly over the Andes 
and participate in the Congress un- 
less God wants me to” (but I hope 
He does). 


Half past nine and no flying yet! 
I’ve smoked all my own cigarettes 
and then some; I’ve recited my of- 
fice from Lauds to Vespers; I’ve dis- 
cussed with that man from Cali- 
fornia the prospects of Upton Sin- 
clair’s election; I’ve told Wild West 
stories to those two Argentine kids 
that are waiting to fly back to 
Buenos Aires; I’ve done everything 
possible to keep from fretting. But 
if this lasts much longer Ill ex- 
plode. For the love of Mike, let’s 


fly! 


We've just come back from the 
Country Club where they took us 
for coffee and sandwiches—to keep 
us in good humor, I suppose. How 
abominably kind of them! Of 
course when people are doing their 
level best you have to be polite and 
appreciative, and the grub was good 
too. But I’m here, not to drink cof- 
fee and eat sandwiches but to fly 
over the Andes. When do we start? 


A quarter past ten and we're still 
rooted to this airport. The situa- 
tion seems hopeless. I expect that 
any minute now they will inform 


us that “on account of adverse 
weather conditions the flight will 
not be attempted to-day.” If they 
say that—oh, look! The tops of 
the mountains are visible! That 
means that the blizzard that has 
been raging up there since Sunday 
afternoon is ended! True, as the 
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clouds descend into the valley they 
are turning to rain, but that’s noth- 
ing. Rain won’t keep us back. 
Maybe we'll fly after all! 

What are those chaps doing out 
there? Why, they’re actually get- 
ting into the plane! Now the big 
white bird is taxi-ing toward us. 
“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” Is it possible that we're 
really going to fly to-day? ‘There 
goes the steward with my bags. 
He’s putting them on board. Here 
comes that Chesterfieldian aviator 
I wanted to kill. “Didn’t you hear 
the signal, sir? Time to be going. 
We fly at half past ten.” O boy! O 
joy! All set for the flight over the 
Andes! Te Deum Laudamus! 


That take-off was a gem! How 
these fellows can handle a plane! 
Do you remember those perfect 
landings we made last Friday, at 
Ovalle and Santiago? Two double 
spirals and there we were on land, 
without jar or jolt, “all sweet and 
lovely.” It was like a poem, wasn’t 
it? Oh, I forgot. You weren't 
there. Well, I’m sorry you weren’t, 
but it’s not my fault you’ve never 
flown before in South America. 
Aren’t you glad you're doing it now? 


Take a last look at Santiago. 
We're right over it, and how charm- 
ing it is even under this murky sky. 
There’s the Cathedral, where I used 
to say Mass some years ago. The 
canons always entertained me at 
breakfast, and one of them invited 
me to dinner at his home, where I 
met all his relations within the 
prohibited degrees of kindred. The 
magnitude of Chilean families is 

No race suicide in this 
country! And there’s the Semi- 
nary, where the seminarians thought 
it a huge joke to see a priest not 
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wearing a cassock. And there’s— 
oh, bother! We're headed straight 
into a cloud! Now we'll be in a mist 
for a few minutes while we're 
climbing; then when we've got 
above the cloud we'll look down on 
nothing but a lot of fluffy white- 
ness, like that day I flew over the 
Pacific. Of course we'll see the ex- 
quisite color effects but I don’t want 
to see them now. I want to look 
down on the Andes. I'd feel fool- 
ish if I flew over them without see- 
ing them at all. 


Mist, white mist, on all sides. 
Nothing else visible. The universe 
seems to have melted into mist. Is 
this all I’m going to see of the An- 
des? Then I might better have 
crossed by train, as I did four years 
ago. That time I enjoyed the scen- 
ery, now I’ve nothing to gaze on 
but mist. 


Good, we’re out of the cloud— 
and say, we've certainly been climb- 
ing! Already the cloud is below us 
and we're getting among towering 
mountains. Snow on their sum- 
mits, snow on their sides, snow ex- 
tending far beneath the level at 
which we're flying. I wonder how 
high we are? The steward will tell 
me. 

“We've just passed ten thousand 
feet, sir, and we're still rising. We 
go pretty high on this trip.” 

I hope we do! I feel as though I 
could fly to the moon! 

“And what's the speed?” 

“About a hundred and sixty miles 
an hour, sir.” 

Gosh, this is flying! 


The wildest panorama you could 
imagine. Plenty of evidence of vol- 
canic action. What titantic con- 
vulsions must have raged here ages 
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ago! The mountains have been so 
tossed about by the unfettered play 
of primeval forces that the spaces 
between them form a criss-cross of 
tortuous gulches and ravines sug- 
gesting the eternally baffled wan- 
derings of demons striving to es- 
cape from their dread prison. 
Though I prefer curves to straight 
lines I wish some one would 
straighten out these twists and 
turns we're flying among. Every 
time the plane banks and swerves 
around one of these jagged moun- 
tains I feel a bit uneasy. I thought 
we were going to fly over them but 
I find we're flying in the midst of 
them. There seems no way out of 
this tangled mass of earth and rock. 
We're hemmed in by walls, steep 
walls, that shoot up to the heavens 
and seem determined to stand guard 
there per omnia secula seculorum, 
as they have been standing since the 


world was young. Those sentinels 


will never desert their post. How 
coldly white they are, especially by 
contrast with the gloom below. 
How awe-inspiring. How beautiful. 
But all the same, this kind of flying 
is different from any I’ve ever done 
before and I do feel a little—Come, 
I mustn’t be nervous. It’s perfect- 
ly safe. If it weren’t they would not 
be flying us over. 


There’s Aconcagua, the third 
highest mountain in the world. It 
resembles the Matterhorn, but ii’s 
higher. The top is buried in snow, 
that gleams and glitters in the 
sparkling sunshine of a cobalt sky, 
except the southern side, a sheer 
sweep of rock which for thousands 
of feet is so steep that not a snow- 
flake can lodge in it. I wonder how 
Old Man Aconcagua feels when he 
sees us flying right past him at a 
hundred and sixty-five miles an 
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hour as though he were not there at 
all? He is ten miles away from us 
but in this pellucid air he seems 
close at hand. And in front, on 
both sides, and (as far as I can get 
a glimpse) in the rear, other moun- 
tains, all dazzling with snow. 


Wow! Look down there! What 
a tumbled confusion of gorges and 
glaciers and rock! And snow, 
snow, everywhere, mingled with 
ice. 

There’s a pinnacle, sharp as a 
needle. Surely its point must be 
level with us. No, evidently not, 
for as we fly right over it in superb 
disdain I perceive that it must be at 
least five hundred feet lower. We 
must be pretty high, then. 

“How high are we now?” 

“A little over fifteen thousand 
feet, sir. And we'll have to go high- 
er still.” 

Thank God! 


An avalanche! I spotted it just 
in time. Tons of ice and snow, aft- 
er clinging desperately to a decliv- 
ity almost perpendicular, suddenly 
lost their hold and plunged down, 
down, down, ever faster and faster, 
to be buried in—well, in whatever 
that is down there. It looks like a 
hole that a million devils might sue- 
ceed in excavating after zons of 
digging themselves out of Hell. 

The avalanche recalls that ap- 
palling catastrophe a few years ago 
on a bright winter day in July, just 
outside Santiago, when a toboggan 
slide gave way and so many people 
were killed that the Chilean gov- 
ernment had to forbid any more 
winter sports around there. We're 
not very far from that place now. 


It must be fearfully cold outside, 
for though this plane is heated my 
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feet are not altogether comfortable. 
Look at that field of snow. down 
there! Deposited by yesterday's 
blizzard, I suppose. See the flakes 
being caught up by the wind and 
tossed about like lost souls! Ah, 
now I have it! I’ve been trying to 
clarify what it is that this stupen- 
dous landscape reminds me of, and 
that chance simile casts the needed 
light. This terrifying welter of 
dizzy peaks and giant bowlders and 
chasms choked with ice and driven 
snow recalls those pictures in Doré’s 
Bible that I used to shudder over 
by the hour when I was a boy. But 
the Andes surpass anything Doré 
ever dreamed of in the wildest 
flights of his wild imagination. 

The snowflakes seem to have 
gone mad. What a wind there 
must be there! I wish I could hear 
it howl, but I can’t. All I can hear 
is the roar of the motors making 
close upon two thousand revolu- 
tions a minute as the plane flies on. 

“How fast are we going?” 

“A hundred and sixty-nine. miles 
an hour, sir,” 

“And how high are we?” 

“Seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred feet, sir, and still rising, for 
we have to keep clear of that snow.” 


It’s like a young blizzard down 
there. The quantity of snow must 
be simply tremendous. How it 
beats against those mighty. pin- 
nacles of ice, which seem to de- 
scend into the bowels of the earth! 

This is gleeful, exhilarating! Im- 
agine flying the Andes at a hundred 
and sixty-nine miles an hour on 
top of whirling snow! 

Oh, it’s glorious to be alive and 
doing things like this! 


There’s a thick cloud dead ahead. 
We can’t go around it, for this pas- 





sage is too narrow. A plane needs 
lots of room. But if we go through 
it we may lose our bearings and 
that—well, that would be just too 
bad! Good Lord, we're soaring 
above it! Nothing can stop these 
pilots once they get going over the 
Andes. Of course not. That’s a 
task you had better not undertake 
unless you're determined to see it 
through. There is no landing field 
in this chaos and there is not 
enough space to turn around and 
go back. Once you start you have 
to keep on, twisting and turning, 
but ever on. 

And so we do keep on, at a speed 
of—let me ask again. 

“One hundred and seventy-five 
miles an hour, sir, and eighteen 
thousand feet high. We're almost 
at the top.” 


What are we coming to now? 

Be careful, be careful! Sit tight 
and don’t look down there. It’s too 
horrible. No, don’t look sideways 
either. That’s just as frightening. 
Better close your eyes while we're 
getting through this nightmarish 
spot and say a prayer. 


I've said an Our Father and my 
courage is reviving. I'll open my 
eyes again. 

Ah, I discern a tiny cleft between 
‘two mountains that goes straight up 
and down. That indicates the east 
entrance to the Uspallata Pass. 
The pilot was steering for it all the 
time, for the plane is following 
(though of course in the reverse 
direction) the historic route taken 
by San Martin when he led his 
troops across the Andes to drive the 
Spaniards out of Chile. That was 
an heroic achievement but I can’t 
pause to reflect on it now, there is 
so much to see. 
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O my God! Is this flight to end 
in tragedy? Can’t that fellow see 
where he’s heading? Or has he lost 
control? In half a minute we'll 
crash into that mountain and be 
hurled thousands of feet into that 
yawning abyss! Here it comes! 
Barely time for an Act of Contri- 
tion! 


Well, I certainly slipped that 
time! Haven’t I been flying long 
enough to have learned an every- 
day maneuver like that? We only 
seemed to be heading into the 
mountain. In reality we were go- 
ing near it to bank and curve 
around the mountain on the oppo- 
site side. As soon as the plane 
tipped over and the whole world 
seemed to bow respectfully to us 
(it’s always like that when you’re 
banking) I saw the trick. It’s the 
only thing you can do in these tight 
places. That’s a lesson for me. Al- 
ways trust the pilot, He’s a mar- 
vel. If he weren’t he would not be 
flying the Andes. 


Whiz! How we shot by that 
giant! It’s only when you’re flying 
close beside a mountain that you 
can tell how fast you’re going. And 
beyond the turn a cloud is lurking. 
I suppose we'll just shoot over it 
and fly on. 

No, we're flying down into it! 
We're descending! What can that 
mean? 


We're in the cloud now and the 
old familiar white mist is all 
around. As soon as we get out of 
it I'll see what’s happening. 


We’re ont of the cloud, but where 
are the Andes? Oh, I’m not both- 
ering about those picayune moun- 
tains directly beneath. They’re 
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fairly high but they’re nothing at 
all compared with those diabolical 
fellows we've just been flying 
among. They look like little hills 
compared with the real Andes, and 
there’s not much snow on them. 
Where are we? [I'll twist around 
and look back. 

There they are, those towering 
giants with their everlasting mantle 
of snow; and the hills beneath are 
getting lower and more rounded 
and the plane keeps going down. 
Is it possible that we are leaving 
the Andes behind us? 

Yes, we’re over! We've done it!! 
We've flown the Andes!!! 


This hot coffee is mighty welcome 
after that flight. I’m not grum- 
bling. I know the plane was kept 


as snug as it could be, but when 
you get the altitude we must have 


attained, you notice the chill. 

That reminds me: I must join 
that group of aviators over there at 
the table and ask them how high 
we went. 


Compared with my tingling ex- 
citement the calmness of these men 
is uncanny. They sit here chatting 
as placidly as though they had not 
just come in from picking us up, 
whirling us through the most stu- 
pendous mountain range on earth, 
and setting us down gently on the 
other side. And they do it again 
and again in the same nonchalant 
fashion. I suppose that’s part of 
the job. 

“What was the highest we got on 
that flight?” 

With a modest smile the man 
who has just flown us over answers: 
“Eighteen thousand two hundred 
feet.” 

Well, that’s not bad for an old 
fellow like me. And I never touched 


the oxygen, though the tube was 
right beside me the whole way. 
And, oh yes. I must get the speed. 
I recall that the train takes fifteen 
hours to cross. 
“How long did it take to fly?” 
“Eighty minutes.” 


Oh, you needn’t grin at me like 
that. I don’t deny that I was near 
ducking once or twice. For in- 
stance, there were those seconds 
which seemed an eternity when we 
were darting through that ghastly 
spot, whatever it was (there are no 
words in any language I know that 
can describe it), and I closed my 
éyes and prayed. And then, too, 
there was that wrench on my nerves 
a few minutes later when I was 
sure we were going to crash head- 
long into the side of that mountain 
at a hundred and seventy-eight 
miles an hour. But if I blabbed to 
you what some of our fellow pas- 
sengers have admitted to me pri- 
vately you’d see I was by no means 
the only one scared. And last week 
I was told in Lima of a Chilean 
priest who on his first flight through 
the Andes said the Rosary three 
times. How many times did you 
say it? 


But now that it’s all over each of 
us realizes that not for one single 
second throughout that flight was 
there any reason whatever for be- 
ing scared, and the joke is on us if 
we were. When I was fuming and 
fretting at the Santiago airport be- 
cause they would not take a chance 
on a little bad weather I just didn’t 
know what I was talking about. 
How could they take a chance when 
they are trusted implicitly with the 
lives of human beings, men, wom- 
en and children, not to speak of the 
mail and the valuable cargoes they 
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carry? The pilots are trained to the 
minute, they know every inch of 
the way, they are receiving weather 
reports constantly, the planes are 
in perfect condition, the instru- 
ments verge on the miraculous. No, 
I must take back what I said when 
I was peevish over there in Santiago 
and must confess that their motto 
“Safety First” is the only one and is 
always in order. Why, consider 
the experience those men have. 
Every one of them must fly the 
Andes again and again, in both di- 
rections and in all kinds of weather, 
before he is allowed to fly passen- 
gers over. The tests are extremely 
severe, but they are none too severe 
when you reflect on the tremendous 
responsibility. And the flight we 
had is being done many times a 
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week as part of the ordinary sched- 
uled routine. 

Then why was I frightened, if 
only for a few seconds? Well, he- 
cause I’m no daredevil but just an 
average human being and conse- 
quently, though I’ve flown many 
thousands of miles in the past fif- 
teen years, my first aérial attack on 
the Andes did provide a few tre- 
mors. But notice I said my first, 
I bet that the next time (and may it 
come soon!) I'll be as cool as a cu- 
cumber from start to fin— 

Will you kindly erase that grin? 
Maybe you think I’m bluffing. All 
right, then. Listen: At the first op- 
portunity I'll come back here to 
South America and fly the Andes 
again and you'll come with me. 

What do you say? 
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By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


DRAMATIZING LIFE 


N Pasadena this summer, they 

have been presenting the whole 
series of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays in chronological order. Holly- 
wood has been flocking to see them 
and one of Hollywood's executives 
made an interesting remark. He 
said: “Perhaps Hollywood is closer 
in spirit to Elizabethan England 
than to any other part of the 
world!” 

Don’t laugh—there is really a 
great deal behind the idea. 

Elizabethan life was superabun- 
dantly creative. It was. creating 
glory and wealth and romance. We 
say romance instead of beauty,— 
which ruled the French and Italian 
Renaissance,—for in England they 
sought not so much visual beauty as 
beauty of the mind. The sweep of 
her poets’ pentameter was Eng- 
land’s equivalent to the sweep of a 
painter’s brush. Shakespeare was 
her Michelangelo; Ben Jonson her 
Titian; Marlowe her Giorgione. To 
be true her fortunate sons built 
themselves country houses twin- 
kling with leaded panes as escape 
from the somber strength of the 
donjon keep, but the paneled rooms 
were decorated with none of the 
masterpieces that French or Italian 
gentlemen demanded for daily com- 
panionship in their chateaux and 
villas. .The Elizabethan was too 
busy living; too absorbed in his 
dream world of travel and books to 
think of houses other than as a shel- 
ter for his library and an adjunct to 
his stable. The Latins might have 


their picture: galleries, but London 
held the Globe Theater, and since 
Athens there had been nothing like 
it. 

Man is so constituted that he 
must have a symbol for his living— 
a beacon in the fog of his struggle. 
Such was the Ark of the Covenant 
to the Israelites; the Temple to Jn- 
dah; the magnificent conception of 
the Populus Romanus that cen- 
tered the ancient world just as 
Chivalry did the Middle Ages. 
Demos inspired Greece and when 
the integrity of her free cities 
waned so did her destiny. National 
ideals appeared in Europe after the 
Crusades. With St. Joan, France 
thought of herself as France, al- 
though, spent by the English Wars, 
her own Globe Theater did not de- 
velop till the seventeenth century in 
the royal pageantry of Versailles 
with the Fleur-de-Lis wrapped 
firmly around the royal person of 
the King. But to the English, the 
Globe Theater showed them Eng- 
land, field and garden and, tread- 
ing but lightly over it as a fair 
shadow, the Queen. 

Read Shakespeare’s dramatic 
histories in rapid sequence and you 
will find the two ideas emerging 
which have consolidated British en- 
thusiasm. The supremacy of Eng- 
land and the value.of the English 
royalty—a value not so much de- 
pendent upon statesmanship as in 
being the incarnation of Britannia; 
the figurehead upon the royal Ship 
of State. 
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“This England never did, nor never 
shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a con- 
queror— 


“Come the three corners of the 
world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought 
shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but 
true.” (King John.) 


It is impossible not to remark 
while reading Shakespeare’s his- 
tories, how indifferent he is to any 
of the great social movements of 
the day: the Magna Charta, Lol- 
lardy, Parliamentary growth have 
no mention, but, although he seems 
to be skimming the surface of his- 
tory, he is building up something 
of far vaster importance to his 
countrymen. Mortmain and Pre- 
munire and Quia emptores are ital- 
ies to schoolboys, but the kingship 
of England finds echoes in English- 
men’s hearts, in deserts and jungles 
and great cities around the globe. 


“This royal throne of kings, this 
sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of 
Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-Paradise—” 
(King Richard 11.) 


The awful repercussions of sin 
and injustice are shown in the doom 
that overtakes the offspring of Lan- 
caster and York. Shakespeare in 
no way minimizes the human dross 
of royalty, but while heads and 
crowns are rolling, the throne 
stands firm. The office is supreme 
and the crown heightens the stature 
of even the third Richard. Boling- 
broke had more tragic dignity than 
any common murderer as the con- 
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science-stricken Henry IV. The 
Elizabethans demanded no laying 
of corner stones from their Prince 
of Wales, but Prince Hal knew what 
was expected of him as Henry V., 
and Harry of Monmouth’s, “On, on 
you noble English” and “Once more 
into the breach, dear Friends, once 
more—” was translated into mod- 
ern parlance as “We'll muddle 
through.” In the welter of Eliza- 
bethan progress; exploration, colo- 
nization, expansion; new worlds; 
Spanish gold and glory; England 
might easily have foundered on the 
rocks of individual greed and class 
jealousies, if it had not been for 
that one common ideal: “This 
blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England!” 

For just such an anchorage, the 
Nazis and the Fascists are feverish- 
ly grappling. But Mussolini has 
lost the poetic help that d’Annunzio 
might have given him in the at- 
tempted revival of the Populus Ro- 
manus and the Nazis are flounder- 
ing about in the prehistoric haze of 
pagan Teutonic rites without an- 
other Wagner to guide them. Herr 
Hitler has been twice to Oberam- 
mergau and he knows how com- 
pletely life can become dramatized. 
There in Bavaria, they have done it 
in terms of eternity. The whole 
focus of everyone’s life in that small 
community is the Passion Play. It 
remains so even to such men as Pro- 
fessor Anton Lang now teaching at 
one of our universities. 

Here, Jefferson’s panegyric to Lib- 
erty steered the colonies through 
years of miserable defeat and, 
sounding again in the next century, 
brightened an industrial war with 
the idealistie purpose of No Slavery. 
Home was the next lodestar of the 
American. There is a great deal of 
pathos in the thought of the mil- 
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lions who have landed here seeking 
what they had lost in the old world 
and trying to find it in the tene- 
ments of our cities and across the 
mountains and the rivers of our 
wilderness. That is why in our 
early dramas the struggle almost 
always involved a mortgage and 
thousands cried through The Old 
Homestead and Shore Acres while 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “Down on 
the Suwanee River” became part of 
the sound waves of the continent. 
The N.R.A. was an attempt to 
dramatize another Jeffersonian 
ideal—Equality. 

It is romantically very interesting 
that Los Angeles should have gone 
to the labor of producing the Shake- 
speare historical sequence with 
their large casts, long speeches and 
difficult battle scenes, and it is 


really exciting that anyone in Holly- 


wood should have recognized an in- 
tuitive sympathy with them. One 
has become used to saying “Holly- 
wood” with something of a sneer, 
but there is no denying that in her 
studios are now assembled the 
picked brains of all nations. It is 
undoubtedly one of the world cen- 
ters of creative mentality. Adven- 
turers; poets; playwrights; novel- 
ists; artists; musicians; compos- 
ers; pugilists; experts in every 
known experience. Pencils scratch- 
ing; typewriters tapping. Ideas 
born—stolen—borrowed—bought— 
exchanged. Glory achieved over 
night; fame in next morning’s pa- 
per; ruin possible but forgotten; 
gold to be wrested from apparent- 
ly inexhaustible sources; the ro- 
mantic vision always beckoning. 
The current of life runs too swiftly 
to bridge it with palaces. As once 
captains strode the quarter-deck 
with a glass on the lookout for is- 
lands new to man, now the unchar- 
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tered coasts of science are explored 
and color appearing on a camera 
lens may mean as great a discovery 
as a new river once meant on a map. 

Hollywood throbs with creative 
energy but beside the amassing of 
personal fortunes, what is its pur- 
pose? It has outgrown racial 
boundaries; its ideal must be an in- 
ternational one and to dramatize 
that ideal there is badly needed—a 


poet. 


Becky SHarp.—We stood in an 
excited crowd one morning in June 
outside of Radio City and were 
among the first to enter the empty 
colossus of the Music Hall to see the 
first public showing of Becky Sharp. 
Most of the stockholders of techni- 
color were there. From month to 
month the opening had been post- 
poned and the millions involved in 
the venture fluctuated on the ticker 
tape of the stock market. But as 
technicolor rose from 10 to 37, 
hearts rose with it and revolution 
of a great industry seemed near. 

It had nothing to do with the 
main issue involved that the picture 
itself is what is currently known as 
a “flop.” That was evident from 
the first. The pleasant drolleries of 
Vanity Fair had evaporated and a 
“stagy” and unsympathetic melo- 
drama emerged. The scenes were 
overelaborated and heavy and each 
of them was a minute too long. 
Becky was also miscast. Thack- 
eray’s Becky had all the external 
qualities that appeal to the protec- 
tive side of man. “Smail and slight 
in person; pale, sandy-haired, with 
eyes habitually cast down; when 
they looked up, they were very 
large, odd and attractive.” Miss 
Miriam Hopkins, however, has one 
of the most sophisticated faces on 
the screen and a hardness that may 








belie a very soft heart but does not 
appeal for protection. She gave no 
inkling of that “picture of youth, 
unprotected innocence and humble 
virgin simplicity” which caught the 
susceptible Joseph when he took 
Miss Sharp first down to dinner; 
she “all in white with shoulders 
white as snow.” When Miss Hop- 
kins’s Becky left Miss Pinkerton’s 
Select Academy and flung back the 
dictionary that poor kind-hearted 
Miss Jemima had purloined for her, 
it was no downtrodden little orphan 
in a sudden burst of revolt against 
months of covert sneers but a thor- 
oughly bad tempered young minx. 
We protest that Becky was not bad 
tempered. Bad temper is a weak- 
ness—a luxury perhaps—that she 
was far too clever to permit herself. 
Temper places one at the mercy of 
the more controlled. What has 
made Miss Sharp immortal is that 
her creator never wholly despised 
her. He recognized the humor of 
her wit and had to admire the in- 
domitable quality that kept her lit- 
tle sandy head at a jaunty angle to 
the end. “Rebecca was fond of her 
husband. She was always perfect- 
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ly good-humoured and kind to him,” 
but she certainly felt none of the 
passion that is shown on the screen. 
In fact the golden-haired adven- 
turess there shown has very little 
in common with the real Mrs. Raw- 
don Crawley who did see to it in 
the end that Amelia married her 
Dobbin and who is left presiding 
over Charity Bazaars in Bath on 
Joseph’s insurance money and 
never missing church on Sunday. 
A very different curtain than that 
play’s picture of her and Joseph, 
both drunk, throwing the Bible out 
of the window at the Crawley’s. 
Mr. Mamoulian, the director, is not 
a Thackeray specialist. 

As for the color, Becky is so far 
in advance of the first talking pic- 
ture that technicolor stock should 
not decline. There is too much 
color now, it lacks softness and 
above all—shadows. By far the 
best effects were in half light—as 
in the exodus from the ball. Henry 
Adams pointed out that the best 
glass windows must have plenty of 
blue in them. That may be a hint for 
the screen; the general tone must 
be more carefully considered. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 


Topacco Roap.—A new supply 
of topsoil has to be unloaded every 
once in awhile in 47th Street to re- 
new the terrain of the Jeeters’ an- 
cestral shack in the mountains of 
Georgia. The Jeeters have also set 
up another homestead in Hollywood 
where Henry Hull has returned to 
his original réle. Realism is the 
tragic note of the study of how 
some of our fellowmen still live in a 
condition that no self-respecting 





rabbit would tolerate.—At the For- 


rest. 
November 


Tue Great Waxtz.—After a sum- 
mer’s holiday this colossal specta- 
cle, which was seen by a million 
and a half people last season, will 
reopen, as there are still audiences 
left to enjoy it for the first or sec- 
ond time. The flowing rhythms of 
Strauss have vindicated their im- 
mortality.—At the Center. 
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December 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—Mr. Gil- 
bert Miller met the weather man 
half way and installed an enor- 
mously expensive system of refrig- 
eration in his theater just before 
the thermometer reached its peak, 
so that now there is every reason to 
suppose that Miss Gladys George 
will wear her flashing garments as 
the stranded movie queen for many 
weeks to come.—At the Henry Mil- 
ler. 


January, 1935 


THE CHILDREN’s Hour.—lIf the 
play is good enough, not even the 
hottest of nights can keep some 
audiences away. There is enough 
drama in this tragedy to make one 
oblivious of the outside world and 
if it touches upon a theme that 
should be taboo in literature, it does 
so with stern purpose. One comes 
away with the sense of the terrible 
consequences of judging our neigh- 
bors. It is as well written as played. 
—At the Mazine Elliott. 


AnyTHING Gogs! — Holding its 
own as the one musical survivor of 
the winter, this satiric version of 
the life about us: gunmen, Buch- 
manites, débutantes, financiers, of- 
fers much amusement with the 
clowning of Victor Moore and Wil- 
liam Gaxton and some also very 
rough humor. Ethel Merman has 
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now left the cast for the coast.—At 
the Alvin. 


February 


THE Ovp Marmp.—Signor Piran- 
dello, it is said, was much inter- 
ested by the Pulitzer Prize winner 
and regretted that he could not have 
seen Miss Judith Anderson in his 
own play As You Desire Me, which 
it is rumored may be revived, This 
successful version of the Edith 
Wharton novel, with its beautiful 
settings and costumes by Stewart 
Chaney, will go on tour when it 
finally takes leave of New York 
where it turned away three hundred 
people at one summer matinée.— 
At the Empire. 


March 


THREE MEN ON A Horse. — Al- 
ready successfully playing in Chi- 
cago, another version of the Cecil 
Holm-Abbott farce is soon to be seen 
in London, There is question 
whether it will be translated into 
the Cockney from its extremely 
American racing vernacular, but 
we regret the fact that London will 
not see William Lynn in his ap- 
pealing impersonation of Erwin 
who writes verses for greeting cards 
and has a hunch for winning horses 
—but only when he is bus riding. 
The humor is not immoral at any 
time but neither is it elegant.—At 
the Playhouse, 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL anp THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as ie obvious, THe Wor.p AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE TRUE SPIRIT OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


OUGHOUT the history of 
civilization man has possessed 
more than he needed of most things 
—except leisure. Countless have 


been the lives warped and cramped 


for lack of time to study or prac- 
tice some desired art or craft. Pos- 
sibly gifted musicians, painters 


and writers have been lost to the 


world largely on account of this 
lack of time in which to discover 
and bring to fruition some heaven- 
sent gift. 

To-day America leads the way to 
a field of vast opportunities. Many 
envious eyes are cast upon the land 
that has first realized the value of 
leisure and intrusted that treasure 
to her sons. 

Many, in considering its use will 
feel their fingers instinctively bend 
and will mentally grasp a tool! 
Those who in school-days delighted 
in the use of pencil or chisel will 
find modeling and even sculpture 
beckoning. If the craftsmanship is 
to be worthy, the ideal must be 
clear. 

Looking back across the ages and 
making a rapid survey of craftsmen 
of other days, the true spirit of 


craftsmanship — that spirit which 
gave the world Giotto, Botticelli, 
Raphael and Michelangelo and 
which has ever inspired the noblest 
art work—is abundantly evident. 
Such a hark-back need not involve 
regretful lingering over the past or 
retard progress. 

Yet the torch lighted ages ago by 
the shepherd lad on the hills of 
northern Italy, when young Giotto 
drew his sheep faithfully on the 
slate of the bare hillside where they 
wandered, still gleams forth; and 
guided by its light the artist may 
safely press on to the light of a yet 
brighter future, which in moments 
of inspiration he visualizes. 

What was it that gave to the 
medieval world that galaxy of art- 
ists and craftsmen—what under- 
lay the inspired beauty and purity 
of their work and inflamed the zeal 
that made possible a huge output of 
work that has lived and will live 
till “earth’s last picture is painted 
and the tubes are twisted and 
dried”? é; 

Whatever it was still lives. For 
in all lands, now and again spring 
up inspired architects, painters and 
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sculptors. But we are forced in 
honesty to confess that these are 
now fewer. 

It will be generally admitt=! that 
the world’s finest art has been in- 
spired by religion. The same mo- 
tive exists to-day. From many a 
monastery comes forth beautiful 
work. But in medieval times the 
special fitness of monastic work for 
churches was always recognized. 
Metal work specially was practiced 
by monks and priests. For it was 
not considered seemly that secular 
hands should make the sacred ves- 
sels for the altar. 

Many of the religious crafts are 
now in secular hands, as for in- 
stance stained glass window mak- 
ing. Though, in England in a little 
Suffolk township called Wood- 
bridge, fine glass windows for 
churches are designed and executed 
entirely by Carmelite nuns as they 
pray in silence. What is arresting 
to-day as rare, was once general. 

There are authentic records of 
fine art work done by monks. as 
early as about the year 950. We 
read of one “frater Gozbertus” as 
sculpturing figures on a font; and 
of many goldsmiths and _ silver- 
smiths, bell-founders and painters. 

In the tenth century we read of 
Abbot Brithnoth making four stat- 
ues of Our Lady, two for either side 
of the altar. These were covered 
with gold, silver and precious 
stones. (They were, alas, stolen at 
the time of William the Conquer- 
or’s coronation.) It is likely that 
the humility of some monk con- 
cealed the fact that the work was 
his rather than his abbot’s. For the 
silver crucifix made at the same 
time has been discovered to have 
been the work of Leo, a monk of 
Ely. 

Aribertus de Paxiliana, a monk 
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of Milan in the twelfth century, is 
said to have made the sedilia in the 
Church of St. Ambrose. Another 
twelfth century goldsmith monk 
delighted in his work of elaborate 
candlesticks at Zwifalt. 

Romuald was a famous metal- 
worker of special interest in that he 
was asiave. His art saved him body 
and soul. For it is written that so 
impressed was Ebbo, Archbishop 
of Reims by his work that he 
pleaded for his liberty to Louis le 
Débonnaire. He gave as his reason 
“that his talent might be given to 
the service of God for the rest of his 
life.” The manuscript is silent as to 
whether Romuald actually became 
a monk. One likes to believe that 
he did. 

The famous Benedictine Monas- 
tery of Bury St. Edmunds, in Suf- 
folk, gave us two fine artists. There 
was Hugo in the middle of the 
twelfth century. He flourished in 
Abbot Anselm’s days (1121-1148). 
Then the famous double doors of 
the Abbey Church were being mod- 
eled by Hugo. These are described 
in the manuscript as “a marvelous 
piece of workmanship.” He it was, 
too, who “incomparably carved” 
the choir cross and statues of Our 
Lady and St. John. It is interesting 
to note that he was called “Master 
Hugo,” showing that he_ retained 
his title as master craftsman after 
he became a monk. 

The other Bury artist was John 
Wodecroft, who painted the choir. 
He was honored by being termed 
“painter to Edward I.” 

It is rare to find a monk gifted 
as both artist and chronicler; more 
rare, perhaps to find one.of:so great 
simplicity as that unknown monk 
of Senones in the Vosges who lived 
in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury and wrote thus: 





“And here / carved with my own 
hand an effigy of the abbot, recum- 
bent and holding the pastoral staff 
in his hand.” 

The story of the young monk 
Valerius has a special appeal. It 
was a windy day. The holy abbot 
scanned the half finished Abbey, 
the work of his monks, under his 
direction, with anxiety. He feared 
for certain parts of the building 
(presumably of the interior) for the 
lack of glass in a certain window. 
This window was very high up in 
the building. 

“I will make Valerius, who climb- 
eth well and hath great skill in 
glass-window work, put in glass 
forthwith!” he said with decision. 

Great was his wrath when the 
young Valerius demurred on ac- 
count of the danger, the wind being 
unusually high. The order being 
sternly repeated, the monk over- 
come with fear, stoutly refused. A 
few moments reflection brought 
him to his senses. He climbed and 
set to work. Missing his foothold 
he fell from a great height to the 
pavement below. That he escaped 
serious injury the monks attributed 
to his repentance and obedience. 

It is helpful to note such strug- 
gies to live up to ideals on the part 
of religious craftsmen. 

Perhaps the perfection of the 
spirit of true craftsmanship is 
shown most clearly in that story of 
the Benedictine monk whose life 
was spent in painting beautiful 
crucifixions above many altars of 
his Order. 

The manuscript tells “how dear 
to” Christ “was this holy crafts- 
man’s labor,” and adds that as a re- 
ward He took him to heaven “one 
Good Friday, on the very day on 
which His Passion is specially set 
before us.” , 
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The Chronicler makes a delight- 
ful reflection thus: “As though the 
Lord should say: ‘Because thou hast 
laboured devotedly both with mind 
and body concerning My Passion, 
behold! I take thee to My rest from 
all thy toil on the day of My Pas- 
sion, on which thou shalt behold 
Me no longer in meditation .. . 
through pictures, but in My pres- 
ence face to face.’” 

In those days monks were al- 
lowed to carry their work to great 
perfection. 

Abbot Hugh, who reigned from 
1339 to 1349 ordered one of his 
monks to make a new and beautiful 
crucifix for the lay brothers’ choir. 
The monk was allowed a life-model. 
He also obtained permission to fast 
on bread and water every Friday 
and on that day he did the princi- 
pal features of the crucifix. One is 
not surprised to read that this was 
a masterpiece and the manuscript 
speaks of many miracles being 
worked through its agency. Nor 
does one gather that such work was 
rare. 

As some beautiful work for the 
glory of God has been done, it is be- 
lieved, by artists “on their knees” 
(whether literally or metaphorical- 
ly matters little) so fasting as a 
means was understood. 

We have fine examples, again, of 
the practice of obedience and cour- 
age by those engaged in ecclesias- 
tical work. 

Among very early craftsmen 
must be remembered St. Dega Mac 
Cayrill, who in the latter part of the 
sixth century worked in the monas- 
tery of St. Congell till he died at the 
age of a hundred-and-forty-seven 
years. He was an indefatigable 
craftsman, working in iron and 
bronze. He was also fortunately a 
famous scribe. Among his works 





THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


we read of three hundred bells and 
three hundred pastoral staffs. 

It is probable that there were 
other such craftsmen at that time. 
The scarcity of records leave us few 
facts. 

There were famous early work- 
shops at Cluny and St. Gall. The 
monk Placidius did magnificent 
iron work, some of which may still 
be seen. 

A famous instance of the simple 
undaunted faith that characterized 
the earliest Christian craftsmen is 
told of St. Benedict. There was 
heavy building work to be done at 
one of his monasteries. There was 
a delay. On inquiry the Saint was 
ruefully shown an enormous bowl- 
der that must be moved before fur- 
ther progress could be made. 

“Lift it! All together, my sons!” 
he cried. But not an inch could the 


strong sons of the Saint move it. 
St. Benedict fathomed the mys- 


tery. “It is the devil that sitteth 
thereon!” he said. Whereupon he 
proceeded to pronounce exorcisms; 
after which the stone was easily 
moved and the work carried on in 
peace. 

An early story of almost unparal- 
leled beauty is that of the famous 
Tuotilo, the artist of St. Gall, whose 
best work was done between 890 
and 920. This was called “the 
golden age” of the monastery. So 
gifted was this monk and so varied 
were his gifts that we hear of him 
as musician; carver; painter; build- 
er; linguist; poet; and withal a 
Saint! 

While Tuotilo was making a 
model for a metal statue of Our 
Lady at Metz, two pilgrims stopped 
to watch him. They also asked an 
alms. Quietly and secretly he gave 
to them. 

As they went on their way they 
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inquired of a cleric standing near: 
“Who is the beautiful lady who 
hands him his tools and teaches him 
just what he must do?” The cleric 
was puzzled. He saw no lady. 
Presently his eyes were opened and 
he, too, saw for a second what the 
pilgrims had described. Marveling, 
he cried: “Blessed art thou having 
so great a Lady to teach thee!” 

Tuotilo feigned surprise. But he 
desired silence on the matter. 
When the miracle spread abroad 
he left Metz. 

On a gold plate was afterwards 
inscribed on the Statue: “This was 
carved by Our Lady Herself!” 

Actual architecture and building 
of to-day is rarely in the hands of 
religious, though Buckfast Abbey, 
in Devon, England, which was re- 
cently completed, is an outstanding 
example of a fine building achieved 
by the devoted work of some four 
or five lay brothers under the direc- 
tion of a skilled architect. No out- 
side labor was employed on the ac- 
tual masonry, though sculpture, 
glazing and some of the stone 
dressing was done by ordinary 
workmen. 

It was marvelously interesting to 
see the work gradually grow from 
month to month and to watch the 
indefatigable, strenuous work of 
these Benedictine brothers, inspired 
throughout by the zeal of their Ab- 
bot. 

But in medieval times architec- 
ture and building was frequently 
the work of monks and religious. 

Late in the eleventh century St, 
Gerald founded the Monastery of 
La Sauve Mayeure, in Bordeaux. 
He chose a site in the very middle 
of a dense forest where he found a 
small chapel built of mud. He be- 
gan the work of building with his 
own hands. 
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St. Columban undertook a similar 
task at Bobbio. And the Cistercian 
monks built their abbey at Meaux, 
near Beverley in 1150, when. they 
came from Fountains. The Chron- 
icler writes of them as “eating their 
bread in the sweat of their faces” 
and tells of the surprise of the rus- 
tics who saw them engaged some- 
times in choir and again at “rude 
tasks.” 

There were many monastic build- 
ers. Outstanding among these was 
Alan of Walsingham, that artist 
who sprang from a family of artists. 
For it is believed that he was one of 
the Ely goldsmiths, hereditary 
craftsmen. Alan was himself a 
skillful goldsmith, though he owes 
his renown rather to his work as 
architect. As to his building pow- 
ers existing records are vague. But 
he was certainly closely connected 
with much of the fine work at Ely 
Cathedral. 

In 1321, as sacrist, he came to 
Ely. Only seven weeks had he been 
installed when he was faced with 
catastrophe. The central tower of 
the church collapsed and four of 
the choir bays. One can imagine 
how distraught was the new sacrist! 
The Chronicler describes him as 
“not knowing whither to turn him- 
self or what to do.” The Rolls 
show how he set to work forthwith 
and the steady progress of twenty 
years. 

Much work is ascribed to Alan 
himself. For instance, the design 
of the Lantern; the arrangement of 
the great search that led to the 
building of secure foundations; the 
building of parts of the Infirmary 
and of the Sacristy. But there is no 
absolute certainty as to much of 
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this. Some monks, too, evidently 
held Alan. of Walsingham respon- 
sible principally, if not solely, for 
the building of the Octagon. How- 
ever this may be Alan holds his 
place to-day among famous monas- 
tic artists. 

It is abundantly clear as we revel 
in the pages in the old chroniclers 
that the spirit that inspired fine 
work was ever the same. It was 
done quietly and faithfully for the 
greater glory of God and for His 
pure love. 

In pagan days even there was a 
wistful reaching forward to some 
such ideal. Every craftsman likes 
to remember that sculptor who, 
when spending hours upon the top 
of the head of his huge figure which 
would never again be seen, said, 
when people remonstrated with 
him: “But the gods will see!” 

Was the spirit underlying true 
art and craftsmanship ever better 
portrayed than by Fra Angelico, the 
Dominican monk and artist of San 
Marco in Florence, when he said: 


“He who maketh the things of 
Christ 
Must ever with Him abide”? 


And what Christian craftsman 
who has done noble work has not, 
according to his light, endeavored 
to work with the remembrance of 
the world’s greatest workshop ever 
before him, and. in the belief that 
his hand, in so far as it works faith- 
fully, is guided from moment to 
moment by that blessed hand which 
deigned for years on earth daily to 
grasp a chisel in Nazareth? 


Caro. Cowarp. 





Nova et Vetera 


VERBAL TABOOS 


Wir degeneration in language 
is often associated the widespread 
tendency to avoid the direct word 
by employing a pleasant, neutral, 
or even meaningless substitute, 
which is described as its “euphe- 
mism” (from Greek words mean- 
ing “well” and “speak”). Peoples 
of all times and places have appar- 
ently felt that to pronounce certain 
holy or ominous words is to tempt 
Providence. On the other hand, 
the god, demon or monster that is 
feared may be propitiated, if not by 
silence, at any rate by circumlocu- 
tion or by deliberately misapplied 
compliment. Thus the Greeks 
called the Furies the Eumenides 
(literally, the “well-minded” ones) ; 
the Irish peasantry prefer to avoid 
the term fairies and to employ in- 
stead gentry, little people, or good 
people; and many primitive races 
have had elaborate verbal taboos 
that prevent the direct naming of 
animals that are feared and per- 
sons that are either venerated or de- 
spised. 

Most striking, perhaps, of such 
reticences and equivocations (in 
language after language) are the 
euphemisms for ideas associated 
with death. Instead of the verb 
die, we substitute pass away or on, 
breathe one’s last, expire, depart 
this life, be taken or called, go to a 
better world, or go west (the favor- 
ite euphemism in the World War, 
curiously parallel to the Greek con- 
ception of the Hesperides, or West- 
ern Isles, the abode of the dead). 
The dead person is often alluded to 


as the lost, or the deceased, depart- 
ed, defunct, or the like. Sometimes 
refuge is taken in slang phrases 
that coarsely and jocosely veil the 
idea of the verb; kick the bucket, 
push up the daisies, and pass in 
one’s checks. Likewise, death it- 
self is more obscurely alluded to by 
generalized terms like end, passing, 
departure, and dissolution. Again, 
kill is avoided in favor of settle, do 
for, remove, destroy, or (in lower 
strata of speech) knock off, bump 
off, take for a ride, put on the spot, 
or the like. The superstitious ori- 
gin of these euphemisms seems 
clearly evident in the fact that many 
speakers simply cannot allude to an 
imminent death by saying, “If he 
should die...” It is as though to 
pronounce the word would bring 
about the dreaded possibility and 
lay the blame at the speaker’s door. 
Instead of “If he should die,” they 
say “If he shouldn’t recover,” “If 
he shouldn’t come back,” or—va- 
guest of all in the words them- 
selves, but nevertheless perfectly 
clear in the meaning intended—“If 
anything should happen to him.” 
One means of veiling and obscur- 
ing the distressing truth is to em- 
ploy a term that is not immediately 
intelligible, one that requires, in 
fact, something like translation. In 
place of plain words, therefore, we 
frequently have elaborate—usually 
borrowed rather than native—syno- 
nyms for ideas linked to death and 
disaster. Casualty, suicide, mortal- 
ity, obituary, accident and fatality 
have clearly originated in this way. 
Cemetery was once itself a euphe- 
mism (literally, “sleeping place”), 





but it has come to be felt as too di- 
rect in its implication of “burial 
ground”; hence we have memorial 
park, or occasionally necropolis— 
“city of the dead,” to be sure, but 
decently veiled in the Greek equiva- 
lents, Undertaker was apparently 
a euphemistic shortening of funeral 
undertaker, but it:came to mean 
what it undertook to conceal; hence 
funeral director was evolved, and 
more recently mortician. The last 
of course is distinctly American, for 
this kind of squeamishness (com- 
bined, perhaps, with a greater love 
of the pompous) has gone farther 
here than in England. So too are 
casket for coffin, and funeral car 
for hearse distinctively American 
euphemisms, as are also such ele- 
gancies as mortuary chapel and 
funeral parlors. 

Not that euphemism is always to 
be ridiculed: it may well be main- 
tained that on some occasions to 
soften the brutal reality is the part 
of taste and tact. But the effect of 
the process is obviously to weaken 
the force of the euphemistic substi- 
tute, and often to lead in turn, as 
has already been indicated, to the 
degeneration of that word. 


—From The Development of Modern English. 
By Srvuamr Roszxtson (New York: Prentice- 


tie 
—_ 





Tue Farienpsuip or CHuRist 


Waart do I mean by a friend? I 
mean something that is almost too 
mutch to be looked for in this world. 
I mean one whose nature is so large 
that it will understand and sympa- 
thise with all my myriad varied 
moods, I mean a man who, when 
he finds me mean and grovelling, 
will not despise me; when he sees 
me harsh and critical, will not con- 
demn my hardness of heart; when 
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I am cruel in judgment, or in word, 
or in action, will bear with me till I 
recover my senses; when I am 
proud, cr vain, high-handed, or in- 
flated with myself, will smile and 
endure knowing that this is only a 
passing whim; when I am ill-tem- 
pered, or peevish, or melancholy, 
will pity me and wait till the dis- 
ease has run its course, and the 
colour of health has returned. 

I mean by a friend one who will 
give as well as take. I mean one 
who, when he in turn is in trouble, 
will not hide it from me. I mean 
one who will not give me the ever- 
lasting feeling that the weakness is 
all mine, while he is in possession 
of unending peace and calm. I 
mean one who will trust me far 
enough to let me see his weakness 
as I let him see mine, knowing that 
I too will not misunderstand, or 
misinterpret, or become impatient, 
or condemn, or turn upon my heel 
and walk no more with him, even 
as I know he will not do the like to 
me. This is the other side of 
friendship harder to discover than 
the first; yet if one would be my 
friend, in the deep sense in which I 
understand it, he must give me this 
as I give the same to him; he must 
trust me thus far, even as I trust 
him; if he is only my patron, my 
protector, my guide, my model, my 
ideal, he may be very much to be 
loved and honoured, but he is not 
strictly my friend. 

I mean by a friend one with whom 
there are no differences. What- 
ever be our respective gifts of na- 
ture and of grace, it must be all the 
same between him and me. If he 
thinks me clever, or learned, or 
strong, or even holy, he will neither 
bow before me, nor treat me as a 
being of another grade; though I 
may know him to have rank, or 
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wealth, or athletic skill, or wit, 
these things, when I think of him, 
will scarcely enter my mind. We 
take each other for granted, with- 
out suspicion, without reserve, 
without doubt; the rest are mere 
appendages, belonging to one as 
much as to the other, affecting so 
little our equality that we never 
give them a thought. Such is what 
I mean by a friend; so perfect 
a union is friendship. But where 
... is all this to be found, united in 
any one human being? Where in- 
deed! 

Insist on the last drop of blood, 
and you will find it nowhere; no- 
where except in One. There is no 
human friendship but it can be 
snapped, none but it can be tried 
beyond its strength. In One only is 
it invincible. One mind alone un- 
derstands, better far than I under- 
stand myself, and has understood 
from the beginning, without any 
need of words of mine to tell it. One 
heart has bled, first from Its own 
crushing, but more because of the 
crushing of my heart, and bleeds 
on still, the more when my own has 
ceased to do so. One soul has made 
Itself in all things like to mine, has 
shown me all It has and all It is, Its 
strength and Its seeming weakness, 
Its gladness and Its broken part, Its 
temptations, Its indignations, Its 
tears, Its appeals for help, Its cries 
of pain, and distress, and desola- 
tion. One will alone has refused to 
set limits alike to Its giving and to 
Its receiving, has asked for no 
terms, has made no stipulations, 
has found me as I am, and has be- 
come one with me, my good and my 
evil, my weakness and my strength, 
without a word, without a thought 
of what It set aside for my sake. 
One alone has not only borne my 
sorrows and carried my griefs, but 
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has shown me His own, has “be- 
come sin” for me, has made Him- 
self one with me and taken all the 
consequences; and yet withal, re- 
mains unexhausted. There is still 
no cry that He has given enough, 
that He can descend no lower, that 
He declines to show me, even me, 
every side of His nature. 

Then have I not reason to be con- 
tented? I show Him all my failures 
and my trotfbles, knowing that He 
does not merely listen, and pity, 
and patronise, but gives me of His 
own, and lets me see His wounds 
and His weakness in return. I 
bring Him all my strength, my lit- 
tle doughty deeds of which I am so 
childishly proud, and I know He 
does not make too much of my vain- 
glory, much less does He make too 
much of me. Instead, He rejoices 
with me when I rejoice, weeps with 
me when I weep, but then, and most 
of all, swallows up my rejoicing and 
weeping in His own. Yes, even on 
earth, I have found a perfect friend. 


—From The School of Love. By Asan 
Gooorea, S.J. (London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd.). 


-— 
> 





Two IDEALS 


PuiLosopHy was to [Nietzsche] 
not an unusually obstinate attempt 
to think correctly, but an adventure 
of the soul. He did his thinking 
from the artist’s point of view, from 
the ground of mere feeling. It was 
absolutely necessary to him to at- 
tain an exciting, picturesque view 
of the world; and the very idea that 
anybody might pull him up and say, 
“Yes, yes, but is it true?” made him 
lash’ out furiously in anticipation. 
The respect for truth for its own 
sake he dubbed a sort of survival 
of Mumbo-Jumbo worship. And 
if you defended the instinct to 


r 
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respect truth on the plea that after 
all to know it is the condition of 
walking sure-footedly in this world, 
he flew at you on moral grounds. 
“What! you want to walk sure- 
footedly, do you, you miserable, life- 
diminishing mediocrity? Don’t you 
understand that tight-rope dancing 
is the emblem of the noble life, and 
that you must live from moment to 
moment dangerously to be worth 
anything?...” 

But even more than the humdrum 
common-sensible man _ Nietzsche 
hated the saint, and it is easy to see 
how he came to do so. The saint is 
a man who gets along marvellously 
without feeling himself superior to 
the universe. The spectacle of a 
man who accepts destiny, and the 
tasks it imposes on him—even his 
own weakness—in a spirit of un- 
shakable acquiescence, was a chal- 
lenge to Nietzsche’s whole philoso- 
phy. The saint can’t be frightened 
either into personal cowardice or 
into a state of blazing egotistic val- 
our; that kind of superb hurrahing 
anger seems to him a small cramped 
feeling compared with that which 
can be attained by going out to meet 
life and opening your arms to hu- 
manity. Now if there really was 
anything in the saint’s way of tak- 
ing life, Nietzsche’s philosophy was 
scuttled. He had to explain the 
saint away—and he did it very 
cleverly. 

He declared that the saint lived 
by a sour-grapes philosophy, in- 
vented by the particularly feeble 
and unpleasant and timorous, in or- 
der to get even in the long run with 
the bold, the handsome, and the in- 
telligent; and to persuade them to 
let off easily those who were too 
spiritless and rickety to hold their 
own. There are a great many 
“good” people whom this criticism 
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exposes; but it does not rid Nietz- 
sche of his real adversary. 

It is all very well to assert that 
humility is a kind of sneaking, un- 
lovely self-assertion, that self-for- 
getfulness is a quality peculiar to 
people whose selves are so unpleas- 
ant that they cannot contemplate 
them without pain, that pity is a fel- 
low-feeling between the unfit, and 
that the only reason anyone turns 
the other cheek is that he is too puny 
to hit back;—t is all very well say- 
ing that kind of thing, and it makes 
salutary reading for many, but it 
does not strike at the saint. It 
leaves quite unexplained the spec- 
tacle of a man who, without both- 
ering his head whether or not he is 
bolder, handsomer, stronger and 
more intelligent than other people, 
yet goes his way as unafraid as 
Nietzsche himself,—and seems into 
the bargain a much happier man,— 
which is a good symptom, at any 
rate, a kind of guarantee of reserve 
force somewhere. Nietzsche, like 
Carlyle, was a tremendous ezsthete 
who mistook himself for a profound 
moralist. He precipitated himself 
on certain kinds of beauty in hu- 
man nature and in the history of 
man, and became infatuated, not 
only with them, but with the condi- 
tions which made them conspicu- 
ous; though these were not admi- 
rable at all. The bonfire of beauti- 
ful, flaring pitiless courage at which 
he invited poor shivering humanity 
to warm their hands blazes best in 
a world which is as poisonous, tan- 
gled and dank as a tropical forest. 
But the advantage the saint has 
over Nietzsche’s heroes is that while 
being quite as little terrified in such 
a forest, he is fitted also for a much 
better country. He does not “shine 
only in the dark.” He is just as free 
from inner restraints as those grasp- 
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ers and dominators, who have fasci- 
nated men by exhibiting the energy 
which springs from will and con- 
science pulling together. 

The antagonism between the 
saintly and the warrior ideal is writ- 
ten all over literature, and in some 
mild form it takes place in every- 
body’s private history. And at cer- 
tain periods a whole generation will 
incline to one or other of them. The 
Germans, we are told, have for years 
past been fascinated by the ideal of 
a nation under arms, looking only 
for qualities in their leaders before 
which it is possible to grovel. Per- 
sonally, I doubt the diagnosis; but if 
it is more or less true, it is conceiv- 
able that Nietzsche’s writings may 
have contributed to encouraging in 
them an upward-gazing admiration 
for beaked and clawed humanity. 
But he is much too critical to be ac- 


ceptable to more or less beaked and 
taloned personages themselves. He 
had not an ounce of exclusive patri- 
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otism in him. It was the idea of the 
aggrandisement of individuals not 
of nations that appealed to him, and 
it was to a race of “good Europeans” 
that he looked forward. True, they 
were rather Prussian those “good 
Europeans” — more Prussian than 
he imagined—a spiked helmet 
would have become their cast of 
countenance; but he did not believe 
they were particularly thick on the 
ground in Central Europe. This is 
how he wrote of his countrymen: 
“When the Germans began to be- 
come interesting to the other nations 
of Europe—it is not too lohg ago—it 
took place owing to a culture which 
they now no longer possess, which 
in fact, they have shaken off with 
passionate eagerness, as if it had 
been a disease; and yet they have 
known of nothing better to exchange 
for it than political and national in- 
sanity.” 


—From Ezperience. By Desmond 
(New York: Oxford University Press). 








Foreign Periodicals 


ABYSSINIA 


Tue Emperor of Abyssinia is 
very much in the position of a feu- 
dal king who could never be sure of 
his barons. Even in the capital his 
writ does not always run. Addis 
Ababa is an African hut village at- 
tempting to rank as an up-to-date 
modern city: it has a palace (a 
building like a Cairo merchant’s 
villa, in the middle of a large and 
untidy compound), a bank, a post 
office, a vile and most expensive ho- 
tel, and other modern amenities, in- 
cluding admirably metalled roads 
that lead out of the town for a few 
hundred yards and then suddenly 
stop dead without so much as a 
footpath to continue them. The 
bank and the post office illustrate 
some of the Emperor’s difficulties. 
He has issued an extremely hand- 
some silver coinage; the pieces are 
beautifully minted, with the Em- 
peror’s head on one side and the 
Lion of Judah on the other (he 
claims descent from Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba). There is 
nothing wrong with them as coins, 
and they are worth their weight in 
silver. Only nobody uses them. 
The only coinage recognized 
throughout Abyssinia is the Maria 
Theresa thaler of 1780, which they 
still mint from the original dies; 
even starving beggars will refuse 
any other. And the only means 
they use to test its genuineness is 
the number of pearls in Maria 
Theresa’s necklace. 

The post office runs a telegraph 
wire between the palace and Dji- 
bouti. The Emperor is very proud 


of this, and was particularly anx- 
ious at the time of his coronation 
that the representatives of foreign 
countries should be impressed with 
its efficiency. Unfortunately his 
subjects are in the habit of cutting 
down the wire to make themselves 
copper bangles, and communica- 
tions are often interrupted. He was 
determined that on that occasion at 
least his visitors should suffer no 
such annoyance. But his orders 
had no appreciable effect as a deter- 
rent, and during the whole time 
that foreign correspondents were 
wanting to use it, the telegraph was 
never working for more than two or 
three hours a day. 

Nor is the single-track railway to 
Djibouti, built by the French at 
enormous cost of human life, much 
of an advertisement for the moder- 
nity of the country. The train runs 
once or twice a week, and the jour- 
ney between Addis and the coast 
must be one of the slowest in the 
world . . . frequently you have to 
wait while the line is mended, for 
the natives find that they can make 
excellent spearheads from _ the 
rails, and a spare supply ef these 
has to be carried on the train. 

They are a warlike people, though 
their military organization is rath- 
er primitive. The Emperor’s Euro- 
pean-trained guard, a force of about 
two thousand, is well drilled and 
equipped, and has something of the 
appearance of a regular army, or at 
least of the Officers’ Training Corps 
of an English public school—with- 
out boots—but the rest of his armed 
forces are distinctly irregular. Yet 
every able-bodied Abyssinian goes 
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armed, and gun-running is a prof- 
itable trade. 

The reason for this is partly that 
they have always had to defend 
themselves against invaders, and in 
particular to resist the danger to 
their faith from Mahometanism. 
Their Christianity is a debased kind 
of Nestorianism, but they are ex- 
tremely tenacious of it and have 
fought for it with the highest cour- 
age. They are all baptized, and a 
curious feature of their religion is 
that one man in every three is in 
minor orders. Yet the practical ef- 
fect on their lives is slight; they 
treat their churches with great ven- 
eration but seldom enter them, and 
though they have Mass it is not fre- 
quented. The churches are all 
built on the same plan, with two 
eoncentric ambulatories surround- 
ing an octagonal sanctuary, a kind 
of Holy of Holies shut off by cur- 
tains, in which the divine mysteries 
are celebrated while a complicated 
religious dance is executed outside 
it by the deacons. 

Their attitude to marriage is sin- 
gularly lax, although in theory 
they are strictly monogamous. The 
average age at which they marry is 
about seventy; until then it is cus- 
tomary for a man to live in unre- 
stricted concubinage, but when he 
begins to think of composing him- 
self for death he will take a wife 
and bring her to the church to be 
married. 

There is a primitive simplicity 
about their legal system; lawyers 
are unknown, and every man pleads 
his own case before a single magis- 
trate in open court; sentences are 
executed immediately, and flogging 
or mutilation is a more common 
form of punishment than impris- 
onment or a fine. ... 

Missionaries are not encouraged 
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in Abyssinia, unless the missions 
they run are medical ones. There 
are a few missions, both Catholic 
and Protestant, but the number of 
their adherents is at present negli- 
gible, and with so singular and con- 
servative a people they do not seem 
likely to make much headway, al- 
though the gallant work of the Cap- 
uchins who manage the leper settle- 
ment at Harar excites the admira- 
tion of all races and creeds. 


—Everyn Wavoen, in The Beda Review 
(Rome), June. 


-— 
ee 





THE SUBMERGENCE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


In totalitarian States the party is 
militarized. Either it dominates 
the army, or the army allies itself 
with the prevailing power and the 
two armed forces co-operate or 
amalgamate. The youth of the 
country is militarized, from both 
the moral and disciplinary stand- 
point; collective life is felt to be 
military life; dreams of revanche or 
of empire, conflicts at home and 
abroad, penetrate the whole social 
structure. In Italy children of six 
are enrolled as Sons of the She- 
Wolf, to become Balilla, Young 
Italians, militiamen, and so on, till 
they are fifty-four. The party is a 
militia. Schoolmasters have mili- 
tary rank and wear military uni- 
form. Training in the use of arms 
extends over the whole of life; the 
gun becomes a constant companion; - 
military parades,  camp-training, 
and manceuvres occupy a good part 
of the activity of both youths and 
adults. Germany to-day is armed ‘to 
the teeth, not only so as to assert 
her parity de jure and de facto with 
other nations, but by a morbid and 
mystical exaltation of force and of 
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the destiny of the Nordic Teutonic 
race. Every German is a soldier. 
Russia identifies the task of defend- 
ing the State with that of defending 
the revolution and bolshevist ideol- 
ogy, and of spreading it through the 
world. Communism is the word of 
salvation for Russia, just as Fas- 
cism is for the Italians, and Na- 
tional Socialism for the Germans— 
a word of salvation to be spread by 
propaganda and by force. 

To this end it is necessary that 
State education should become a 
rigorous monopoly. For over a 
century and even to-day the monop- 
oly of education has been of the first 
importance for the national State. 
Napoleon was the first to organize 
education, from the university down 
to the primary school, for the bene- 
fit of the State, and to make the 
State its direct end. Nevertheless, 
the attempt has nearly always been 
made to combine educational mo- 
nopoly with freedom of thought, 
even in respect of politics. As a 
rule the struggle was openly or se- 
cretly against the Church, and the 
Church fought for the complete 
freedom of the school. 

The totalitarian State is obliged 
by its very nature to go beyond the 
limits that have hitherto been re- 
spected: All must have faith in the 
new State and learn to love it. Not 
a single contrary idea, not a single 
dissentient voice can be permitted. 
From the elementary schools up to 
the universities, conformity of feel- 
ing is not enough; there must be an 
absolute intellectual and moral sur- 
render, a trusting enthusiasm, a re- 
ligious mysticism where the new 
State is concerned. Communism, 
Fascism, Nazism have become reli- 


gions. 
To create such a mentality, the 
school is not enough; a whole men- 
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tal environment must be created. 
Hence the official textbook, the 
State-inspired and standardized 
newspaper, the cinema, the wire- 
less, sport, school societies, the 
grant of prizes are not only con- 
trolled but directed towards an end, 
the worship of the totalitarian 
State, whether its banner be the na- 
tion or the race or the class. In or- 
der to provoke public assent, to ex- 
cite this collective spirit of exalta- 
tion, the whole of social life is con- 
tinually mobilized in parades, festi- 
vals, pageants, plebiscites, sporting 
events, such as to capture the mind, 
the imagination, the feeling of the 
populace. 

The worship of the State, or of 
the class or race, would be some- 
thing too vague in itself. It needs 
the Man, the hero, the demi-god. 
Lenin to-day has one of the largest 
of mausoleums, and has become 
for the Russians their lay Mahomet. 
Mussolini and Hitler are still alive, 
and are protected by a host of po- 
lice and bodyguards. They act and 
speak so as to strike the feelings ef 
the crowd. Their persons are sa- 
cred, their words the words of 
prophets. Hitler passes procession- 
ally between two dense columns, 
who march at a distance, so that 
his person emerges alone. He 
walks as though in a trance, his 
eyes raised to heaven, his hands 
spread out on either side like those 
of a redeemer. Mussolini has in- 
vented what is almost a magic rite. 
His appearance is preluded by in- 
vocation from the crowd, that goes 
on and on—Duce! Duce! Duce! .. . 
at first slow and soft, growing loud- 
er and louder, faster and faster, till 
it reaches frenzy, then sinking 
again to a murmur, and again ris- 
ing, a rhythmic roar... . Duce! 
Duce! Duce! Duce! .. . till, thus in- 
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voked, he appears, amid a thunder 
of applause. 

Such a system demands on the 
one hand a vast expenditure of 
money, luxury finance, and on the 
other necessitates an ever harsher 
and more strictly controlled eco- 
nomic policy. Just as all moral 
energies must serve the power of 
the State, so must the forces of 
economy. Democratic States have 
held a middle course. On the one 
hand they have sought to strength- 
en national industries by tariffs, 
and on the other to leave private 
initiative full freedom. The totali- 
tarian State either forces private 
capital to submit to it, as in Ger- 
many, or enters into a close alli- 
ance with it in order to maintain a 
political equilibrium between the 
classes, as in Italy, or else the State 
itself turns capitalist, as in Russia. 
It is impossible for the totalitarian 
State to allow economic freedom to 
either capitalists or workers. There 
is no room for free trade-unions or 
free employers’ associations. In- 
stead there are State syndicates or 
corporations, with no freedom of 
action, controlled and organized 
within the State and for the. State. 
Hence a controlled economy, which 
is the first stage in a radical trans- 
formation of the economic sys- 
The incompatibility between 
Christianity and the totalitarian 
State is plain from the historical 
premises of the conception of the 
State, which has always tended to- 
wards a social and political monism, 
at the expense of human personal- 
ity and the laws of the spirit. It 
is still plainer in the logical prem- 
ises of totalitarismo, which ex- 
presses this tendency as the mys- 
tical exaltation of a superhuman 
principle; the absolutism of a class, 
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or of the nation, or of the race. This 
leads to a perversion of Christian 
civilization, for it does away with 
the morality that is the foundation 
of relationships of justice, private 
and public, domestic and interna- 
tional; it provides instead the prin- 
ciple of the State as intrinsic source 
of ethics, and expression and end of 
the nation or class or race, Single 
individuals, no longer either sub- 
jects or citizens, but followers, 
units in a rigid collectivity, are held 
to act morally if their action con- 
forms to the ends of the State. In- 
dividuality is lost in the collectiv- 
ity, and the collectivity finds itself 
only in the State. 

Every code of ethics demands a 
religion. Subjectivist ethics turn 
the “I” into a divinity. Naturalistic 
ethics may go so far as to deify the 
totem and lead to the development 
of magic. State ethics make a di- 
vinity of the State or of the ideas 
that appear as hypostatized in the 
State, like the race or the nation. 
Christian ethics alone affirm and 
make us sharers in the divinity of 
Christ. From Machiavelli and Lu- 
ther onwards, the State has steadily 
followed the path that leads to its 
becoming a divinity. The totalita- 
rian State is the clearest and most 
explicit present form of the panthe- 
istic State. 

Banpana Baa- 


—Lorar Srvazo (Translated by 
x Carrer), in The Dublin Review (London), 


-— 
ae 





Tue CaTHo.iic Nove.ist anp His 
THEMES 


Ir the supra-human side of man 
be a legitimate subject of fiction 
what of the infra-human, the ani- 
mal side? Here we touch upon a 
problem which has exercised, and 
still exercises, not only the critic 
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but the moralist, the Seelsorger— 
the problem of the flesh in the Cath- 
olic novel. Certainly the animal 
side of man, its activities and its ef- 
fects in human life, constitute an 
element of reality. In particular, 
man’s sexual life is a fact that must 
be reckoned with, an all but univer- 
sal fact. May the Catholic novelist 
deal with it, and, if so, in what 
spirit and in what degree? We 
must admit in principle that 
there .is no ground on which the 
Catholic novelist may not venture 
provided it be ground accessible to 
literature. The question then be- 


comes: What ground is accessible 
to literature? 

It must be remembered that lit- 
erature is not science and only sci- 
ence has the right of access every- 
where because its aim is the search 
for, and knowledge of, truth. And 


science of its nature is reserved to a 
relatively small number of experts, 
of qualified researchers. Physi- 
ology, medicine, psychology, moral 
science, rightly deal with sex in 
all its details and ramifications. 
But literature in the sense of 
belles-lettres is the work of the 
imagination; it is not primarily a 
discovery or an exposition of facts; 
the novelist as such is without au- 
thority in matters of science. De- 
tails known only to the expert and 
the specialist are thus outside his 
sphere. 

Moreover, literature comes under 
the moral law because, of its nature, 
it is powerful to do good or evil, 
more powerful to do evil because of 
man’s nature. Besides, literature 
takes the form of the book intended 
for, and available to, not only the 
specialist but all and sundry... . 
Much depends, in the first place, 
on the personality of the novelist. 
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This, indeed, is the core of M. Mau- 
riac’s own solution of the problem 
—*“Toute la question se raméne 
pour moi A ceci, purifier la source.” 
The purity of a man’s work, he 
thinks, depends upon the purity of 
his life, which is a far more impor- 
tant thing. The purity, the probity 
of a writer’s own life will in fact 
determine his attitude towards 
moral evil. If it be a probity, a pu- 
rity based on Christian principle, it 
will rule out all connivance with the 
evil, all complacency in it. There 
will be no danger that, as so many 
modern pagans do, he will call good 
evil and evil good. And yet all dan- 
ger is not removed. Must we not 
say that the vivid and artistic pres- 
entation of certain forms of evil 
with the minute and intimate famil- 
iarity with it which such a presen- 
tation implies, constitutes both for 
writer and reader an immediate 
moral danger which no literary 
merit can outweigh. ... 

Perhaps we may say with Jacques 
Maritain that evil may be depicted 
if that is done with high serious- 
ness and in a Christian spirit, free 
from all connivance or complicity, 
and done, not in the tone of the 
preacher, still less in the spirit of 
the Pharisee, for of his erring fel- 
low-mortal every man must say, 
“There go I but for the grace of 
God.” At the same time moral evil 
is for the Christian writer not mere- 
ly a social disease, a personal weak- 
ness or error; it is sin and must be 
recognized as such. 

It remains that sex plays, in hu- 
man life, a part that cannot be ig- 
nored, though not an all-important 
part as the Freudians would have 
us believe. 


—Srepuun J. Baown, SJ., in The Irish 
Monthly (Dublin), July. 





Recent Events 


Rector or CaTrHoiic UNIVERSITY 
MAbDE BisHop or OMAHA 


Earty in August announcement 
was made that the Most Rev. James 
H. Ryan, S.T.D., rector of the Cath- 
olic University of America, had been 
named Bishop of Omaha, Nebr., 
filling the vacancy created when 
the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel. 
D.D., Bishop of that See, was ele- 
vated to the Archbishopric of New 
Orleans last March. The Diocese 
of Omaha comprises over 14,000 
square miles in the northeastern 
section of Nebraska. 

Bishop Ryan has been rector of 
the University for the past seven 
years; he was formally installed on 
November 14, 1928, after having 
been on the teaching staff of the 
University in the school of philos- 
ophy since 1922. He was conse- 
crated Titular Bishop of Modra on 
October 25, 1933. Bishop Ryan 
was one of the founders of the 
American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, editor of The New 
Scholasticism, and a member of the 
staff of Speculum, the organ of the 
Medieval Academy of America. 


-— 
— 





Turee New AMERICAN BIsHoPs 


THE large diocese of Newark, 
N. J., presided over by the Most 
Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, D.D., was 
in need of an auxiliary, and the 
scholarly Vicar General of the dio- 
cese, the Right Rev. Thomas H. Mc- 
Laughlin, S.T.D., was elevated to 
the post at the end of July. He was 


consecrated Titular Bishop of Nisa, 
by Bishop Walsh assisted by the 
Most Rev. Joseph H.’ Schlarman, 
D.D., Bishop of Peoria, [ll., and the 
Most Rev. John A. Duffy, D.D., Bish- 
op of Syracuse, N. Y., in the Cathe- 
dral of the Sacred Heart, Newark. 
The new Bishop was born in New 
York but was ordained for the Dio- 
cese of Newark twenty-five years 
ago. Through the years he has held 
many distinguished offices: he was 
for many years first a professor and 
then president of Seton Hall Col- 
lege, and later rector of the Dioc- 
esan Seminary, which position he 
occupied up to his present elevation 
to the episcopacy, as well as being 
pastor of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion parish in Darlington, N. J., and 
a diocesan consultor. Over twenty 
archbishops and bishops and a 
multitude of prelates, priests and 
laity filled the cathedral and the 
adjoining grounds for the conse- 
cration. 

Due to the serious illness of the 
Most Rev. Andrew J. Brennan, 
D.D., Bishop of Richmond, Va., the 
Holy See has appointed a coadjutor 
with right of succession in the per- 
son of Msgr. Peter L. Ireton, pastor 
of St. Ann’s Church, Baltimore, Md., 
for the last nine years. It is the 
parish in which he was born in 1882. 
He received all his education in the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore and was 
ordained there thirty years ago by 
Cardinal Gibbons. During ~ his 
priestly career Bishop-elect Ireton 
became widely known for his work 
with the Holy Name Society. He is 
also a trustee of the Catholic Uni- 
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versity of America. Pope Pius XI. 
named him a Domestic Prelate with 
the title of Monsignor in 1929. 

The See of Fargo, N. Dak., vacant 
since the death last December of 
its Bishop, the Most Rev. James 
O'Reilly, D.D., was filled in August 
by the appointment of Msgr. Aloy- 
sius J. Meunch, LL.D., D.S.Sc., rec- 
tor of the Seminary of St. Francis 
de Sales, at St. Francis, Wis. This 
seminary is conducted by the dioc- 
esan priests of the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee. It was established in 
1856 and it now has a major and a 
minor seminary with a high school 
department, taking care of over 
three hundred students in all. 
Bishop-elect Muench is a native of 
Milwaukee and was educated at this 
seminary. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1913 and became 
president of the seminary six years 
ago; he is also professor of social 
science, and of homiletics and cate- 
chists. 

Monsignor Muench becomes the 
third bishop of Fargo, the See hav- 
ing been established in 1889. It 
comprises the eastern half of the 
State of North Dakota, a large terri- 
tory of nearly 35,000 square miles, 
with a Catholic population of less 
than 70,000. 

Ad multos annos to these new 
members of the hierarchy in the 
United States. 


ott 
—_— 





Deatu Taxes Two Pavu.ists 


Dunine August death took two of 
the Paulist Fathers, the Rev. Henry 
E. O'Keeffe, C.S.P., and the Rev. 
Oliver A. Welsh, C.S.P. The latter 
was best known in California and 
the far west, the former in the 
eastern States. Father O’Keeffe 
was born sixty-eight years ago in 
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New York where he received his 
early education. He was ordained 
in 1893 and spent most of his 
priestly life in parochial and mis- 
sionary work in the east. A cul- 
tured scholar, he was a writer and a 
lecturer of distinction, and for years 
he was the spiritual director of the 
Catholic Converts’ League in New 
York, and editor of their magazine, 
The Catholic Convert. He was a 
valued contributor to THe CaTHoLic 
Wortp and to other periodicals, 
and was the author of Thoughts 
and Memories and Sermons in Min- 
iature for Meditation. About nine 
years ago, his health having failed, 
Father O’Keeffe went to Morris- 
town, N. J., and acted as chaplain 
for the Discalced Carmelite Nuns 
who had been established there 
shortly before, largely through his 
instrumentality. Here he lived in 
complete retirement from the world 
until his death which occurred, aft- 
er an illness of several months, on 
August 3d. By his own wish he 
was buried within the papal in- 
closure of the monastery. 

The Rev. Oliver A. Welsh, C.S.P., 
was born in San Francisco and edu- 
cated in St. Mary’s, the Christian 
Brothers’ College, in that city, go- 
ing thence to the Paulist House of 
Studies in Washington, D. C., and 
he was ordained in 1904. His mis- 
sionary labors carried him to many 
different parts of the country, but 
most of his life was spent in the 
State of his birth, where his zeal 
and geniality made him one of the 
best known priests in the far west. 
He was chaplain at the city prison 
and a member of the Adult Proba- 
tion Board. Within the past year 
Father Welsh’s health failed and 
six months ago he was compelled 
to give up active work. He died at 
the age of fifty-six, August 10th, 
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and was buried from the Paulist 
Church, Old St. Mary’s, the former 
Cathedral of San Francisco. This 
historic church is situated on the 
edge of the city’s Chinatown. Chi- 
nese altar boys assisted at the Re- 
quiem Mass which was celebrated in 
the presence of the Most Rev. John 
J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco, and about 100 priests. 
Mayor Rossi was one of the honor- 
ary pallbearers, and delegations 
from the police and fire depart- 
ments attended. The eulogy was 
preached by the Rev. Thomas F. 
Burke, C.S.P., former Superior Gen- 
eral of the Paulist Fathers. 

May the souls of these two de- 
voted priests rest in peace! 


<i 
— 





NATIONAL EvcHaristic CONGRESS 


Plans for the National Eucha- 
ristic Congress of the United States 
to be held in September have re- 
cently been announced. The Con- 
gress is scheduled to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 23d- 
26th, with His Eminence, Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New 
York, acting as Papal Legate. This 
is the first time a Papal Legate was 
ever appointed for a Eucharistic 
Congress in this country. The 
Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., 
Bishop of Cleveland, Promoter of 
National Eucharistic Congresses, is 
President of this, the seventh to be 
held in this country. The Apostolic 
Delegate, the Most Rev. Amleto G. 
Cicognani, D.D., will celebrate a 
Low Mass at midnight of Wednes- 
day, the 25th, when there will be a 
general Holy Communion for men. 
On the morning of that day there is 
to be a Solemn Pontifical Mass cele- 
brated in the Oriental Greek Rite. 
The center of all functions except 
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the solemn closing will be the Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium; the pro- 
cession at the close of the Congress 
will go from this Auditorium to the 
Cleveland Stadium on Lake Erie, 
which accommodates nearly 200,- 
000 people. The general theme of 
the Congress is announced to be 
“The Holy Eucharist the Source 
and Inspiration of Catholic Action.” 
As Cleveland is easily reached by 
an overnight train trip for over 
half the population of the United 
States, it is expected there will be 
an immense gathering of the clergy 
and laity for this public demonstra- 
tion of belief and devotion in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


oo 
5 





CONCORDATS WITH JUGOSLAVIA 
AND SPAIN 


Earcy in August a Concordat was 
concluded between Jugoslavia and 
the Holy See, and later in the month 
it was reported that the first steps 
had been taken toward a pact be- 
tween the Vatican and Spain. In 
the latter case it is believed there 
must first be revision of certain sec- 
tions of the Republican Constitu- 
tion which discriminate against the 
Church. Under the Catholic leader- 
ship of José Maria Gil Robles there 
is every hope that the negotiations 
will proceed to a peaceful agree- 
ment. 

The Concordat with Jugoslavia 
has not been made public at this 
writing but it was reported that 
the document was signed on August 
5th by Cardinal Pacelli and by Jugo- 
slavia’s Minister of Justice, Louis 
Auer, who, with his wife and daugh- 
ter were received afterward in pri- 
vate audience by the Holy Father. 
This agreement is important be- 
cause the Catholic minority has long 
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felt the need of adequate protection 
of its rights. Negotiations to this 
epd were begun in 1919, that is, 
very soon after the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croatians and Slovenes was 
formed out of Servia and the old 
Austrian Empire. 

Some of the provisions of the 
Concordat are known: religious in- 
struction is guaranteed to Catholic 
pupils in the public schools; mar- 
riage contracted in the Catholic 
Church will be recognized civilly 
and legislation on this subject will 
be made uniform throughout the 
Kingdom; the property of the 
Church cannot be expropriated or 
submitted to new agrarian laws 
without an agreement with the 
Church; parochial clergy will be 
forbidden to belong to political 
parties, and Catholic Action will not 
be allowed with any political party 
but will be directly under the super- 
vision of the bishops; in the ap- 
pointment of new bishops the Holy 
See will make sure there is no seri- 
ous objection of a political nature 
against the candidate; the bound- 
aries of dioceses will conform with 
the frontiers of the State and new 
dioceses will be formed. 

The question of liturgical lan- 
guages was the subject of long dis- 
cussion. The ancient Slavonic is 
the language of the liturgy for most 
of the Catholics who do not use 
Latin. Two forms of characters 
have been used, Glagolitic and Cyril- 
lic, the latter named from St. Cyril 
the Apostle of the Slavs, whose dis- 
ciples designed it from Greek letters 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Since 
1929 the Missal has been printed in 
Latin as well as in Cyrillic. The 
Canon must be printed in both char- 
acters. There is now only one offi- 
cial ritual and it is a faithful trans- 
lation of the Latin ritual. The Con- 
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cordat provides that the bishops 
may regulate the adoption and use 
of the ancient Slavonic according 
to the desires of the populations, 
but they must safeguard the sus- 
ceptibility of minorities. Slavonic 
as a liturgical language dates back 
to the ninth century. 


i, 
—- 





CONVENTION OF THE KNIGHTS OF 
CoLuMBUS 


Tue fifty-third annual meeting 
of the Supreme Council of the 
Knights of Columbus was held in 
New York, August 20th-22d. A 
Pontifical Mass in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral celebrated by the Most Rev. 
Stephen J. Donahue, D.D., Auxil- 
iary Bishop of New York, formally 
opened the convention. An ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by 
the Right Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, 
Rector of the Cathedral. About 
three hundred delegates and alter- 
nates attended from every State 
and from all parts of Canada, from 
Panama, Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Newfoundland, Alaska, and the 
Philippines. Besides the delegates 
there were thousands of visitors 
who took part in the religious 
and social activities of the conven- 
tion. 





Tue Trinity LEAGUE 


CaTHotic Action has been nobly 
exemplified in the new Trinity 
League recently organized in New 
York by the Rev. Paul B. Ward of 
the Paulist Fathers. Their official 
publication, Wisdom, appeared as 
an eight-page paper in May and a 
second issue came out for July- 
August. The Trinity League is es- 
sentially an organization for the 
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laity. Its aim is to combat atheism 
and religious indifference. Among 
its many activities is a weekly 
broadcast over the Paulist Radio 
Station WLWL, called “Setting 
Things Right.” It is listed at 6:45 
every Monday evening and its pur- 
pose is to correct misstatements 
that may have appeared in the press 
on any subject touching Catholic 
faith and morals. The League holds 
a meeting at its headquarters, 32 
West 60th Street, which is open to 
the public, once a week. 

The publication of the paper, 
Wisdom, aroused general enthusi- 
asm as the roster of contributors of 
articles indicates. The ravages of 
atheism and religious indifferent- 
ism are alarming and this remedy 
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appealed to scholars and writers of 
the Catholic University of America 
and other Catholic Colleges, as well 
as to members of the staffs of our 
leading Catholic papers and period- 
icals and to learned Catholics in 
private life. The League and its 
paper are welcome additions to the 
forces on the side of God and of re- 
ligion and morality. 

Anyone may join the League 
whether a resident of New York or 
not. Societies, clubs and other or- 
ganizations that wish to share in its 
efforts for good may become affili- 
ated with the League. Complete in- 
formation may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Dr. George G. Sullivan, 
Trinity League, 32 West 60th 
Street, New York. 








Our Contributors 


Captain Fercus Kearnan’s first 
contribution to our pages in Octo- 
ber, 1934, attracted attention even 
in far-away India. “Fragment on 
Democracy” is to form part of a 
book Captain Kernan is writing for 
the purpose of establishing “beyond 
a reasonable doubt the pedigree of 
that succubus—the Totalitarian 
State—which has fastened itself on 
Western Civilization.” As for his 
qualifications for such a task, we re- 
fer our readers to the aforemen- 
tioned October number. 


THAT BEATRICE BRADSHAW Brown 
(“Art and Catholic Action”) has a 
facile pen cannot be denied. That 
she also has convictions worth ex- 
pressing is evident in her present 
stirring call to an awareness of our 
Catholic artistic heritage and its de- 
mands on us. 


Arounp a slight plot Mrs. Grace 
InENE CARROLL weaves her story, 
“The Corner Cupboard,” with a de- 
cided charm of characterization and 
atmosphere. She is an occasional 
contributor who makes her home in 
Middletown, Conn. 


It is with a renewed sense of sad- 
ness at his loss that we present the 
Rev. Seven P. Detany’s “Marriage 
in Paganism and Christianity,” sent 
to us a few months before his death. 
This and his article on “St. Thomas 
More” in the June number are to be 
included in the book on Married 
Saints which he left with Long- 
mans, Green & Co. for publication, 
and which we are sure will be very 
warmly welcomed not only by those 
fortunate enough to be his friends, 


but by all readers sensitive to the 
inspiration of his life. 


We read MICHAEL MOoNAHAN’s 
“My First Bullfight” sadly too, so 
vividly does it bring before us the 
picturesque figure, in his last years 
so like a character out of Dickens, 
who used painfully but gallantly to 
climb our steep stairs and lure us 
away from a busy desk with his 
brilliant talk of life and letters. 


Reapers of BENJAMIN L. Masse’s 
able defense of satire in the May 
number will turn eagerly to this sec- 
ond article of his, “The Future of 
Liberalism.” Mr. Masse, who be- 


longs to the Missouri Province of the 
Society of Jesus, is just entering 


upon his theological studies, pre- 
paratory to ordination. 


We should expect in a poet the 
sensitiveness to intangibles, so 
marked in Mary Sinton Leitcn’s 
latest essay, “Out of England into 
Cornwall.” Mr. and Mrs. Leitch 
have recently returned from a year 
abroad, whither they went to be 
near their son, at school in Switzer- 
land. This month and last, we have 
certainly profited by her travels. 


Berore being completely ab- 
sorbed by family affairs (she is the 
mother of six children) Sarna (Mrs. 
THEODORE) MAYNARD won success 
abroad as novelist and playwright, 
one of her plays having been pro- 
duced by the Abbey Theater. She 
was born in South Africa, educated 
in Ireland and in Germany, and 
married Dr. Maynard in 1918, five 
years after his reception into the 
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Church. We are happy to welcome 
her to our pages, which are en- 
riched so frequently by her hus- 
band’s work. 


“AN INTRODUCTION TO PREFACES” 
also introduces Rev. Josepn Cuir- 
rorp Fenton, S.T.D. Born in 
Springfield, Mass., he holds his A.B. 
from Holy Cross College, his B.C.L. 
from the University of Montreal, 
and his S.T.D. from the Angelico 
in Rome. His article is an artfully 
simple step towards a much-to-be- 
desired end, the popularization of 
our great medieval thinkers. Last 
year Dr. Fenton was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy at St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa. 


An enthusiastic flyer, and inci- 
dentally the first priest to fly around 
South America, Rev. Epwin Ryan, 
D.D., in his “Flying the Andes,” 


gives us a chapter in his narrative 
of that unique and “glorious expe- 


rience.” Dr. Ryan was for many 
years Professor of History at Dun- 
woodie Seminary and at the Cath- 
olic University of America, resign- 
ing his post at the latter institution 
to accept the same professorship at 
Roland Park, Baltimore. He is a 
member of the Catholic Historical 
Society, a director of the Liturgical 
Arts Society, and the author of 
The Church in the South Amer- 
ican Republics and of various other 
writings dealing with that conti- 
nent. 
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We have a pardonable pride in 
our poets, whom we find in many 
moods this month. In offering us 
“Storm,” Kenton Kitmer, M.A., 
hoped we should “find it good 
enough to excuse its length.” We 
did, and in fact we think he bids 
fair not only to uphold but to sur- 
pass the family tradition. From 
what seems to be a veritable nurs- 
ery of poets, the English Depart- 
ment of the College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minn., comes a new voice, 
that of Rosetyn Quinn (“Threnody 
for Fall”), who on the completion 
of her studies there entered the no- 
vitiate of the Sisters of St. Francis 
in Rochester, Minn. A second new- 
comer, ANNE CABELL (“Warning”), 
whose poetry is well known in 
Western student circles, became a 
convert to the Faith after her fresh- 
man year at Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, a Methodist College, fin- 
ished her B.A. course at Immacu- 
late Heart College, Hollywood, 
Calif., with honors in Philosophy, 
and is now doing graduate work in 
English Literature at the University 
of that State; she is a cousin of 
James Branch Cabell. Though 
Mary IRENE Wooprurr, an old 
friend, has never been in Egypt 
she must have seen it with the in- 
ner eye to have given us her vivid 
“Moon Over Cairo”; Liam P. 
Cuiancy, our Irish poet, bewitches 
us so with the lilt of his “A Rustle 
o’ Grass” that we are eager to be 
over the hills and away. 








Mew Books 


Expressionism in Art. By Sheldon Cheney.—Education of the Founding Fathers 
of the Republic. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D.—My Old World. By Ernest 
Dimnet.—Wheels and Butterflies. By William Butler Yeats—The Cambridge An- 
cient History. Vol. X. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock and M. P. Charlesworth. 
—The Cambridge Ancient History: Fourth volume of Plates. Prepared by C. T. 
Seltman.—Heector Berlioz. By Tom S, Wotton.—An Anthology of World Prose. 
Edited by Carl Van Doren.—Clashing Tides of Color. By Lothrop Stoddard.— 
Grand Tour. By Patrick Balfour.—God’s Soldier: General William Booth. By St. 
John Ervine.—National Music. By Ralph Vaughan Williams, D.Mus.—Shorter 


Notices.— Pamphlet Publications. 


Expressionism in Art. By Sheldon 
Cheney. New York: Liveright 
Publishing Corporation. $5.00. 
Sheldon Cheney, whose Primer 

of Modern Art has served for near- 

ly ten years as a valuable introduc- 
tion to the subject, now gives us 


one of the most important art books 
of the decade, a volume well worth 
its price, deeply thoughtful, dis- 


cerning, stimulative. As befits the 
subject, it is particularly well-or- 
dered. About 200 rightly chosen 
illustrations are included. We 
have but one complaint—the lam- 
entable omission of a tabulated 
bibliography. 

“Art,” says Mr. Cheney, “is the 
formal expression of an imagined 
conception. .. . We are disinterest- 
ed in ‘art’ that is mere transfer from 
seen nature, that is photography. 
The emphasis is, instead, on the 
artist’s conception, on essence, on 
form, on expression, and I take for 
granted the importance of feeling, 
and of the potentialities of the me- 
dium.” With this statement as key, 
it should be fairly easy for student 
or amateur to follow the author’s 
lead as he marks the progress of 
Art through its various vicissitudes, 


and classifies artists according to 
their creative or imitative activities. 
We have moved from the Victorian 
Age with its “shallowly bright 
truths and easy enjoyments” of the 
superficial and obvious, to an age 
which demands intuition, intima- 
tion, creation; we have moved from 
imitation to expression, and Mr. 
Cheney goes to great lengths to 
make clear the finer shades of di- 
vergence between the two, reénforc- 
ing his own analytic judgment with 
excerpts ranging from Aquinas to 
Croce, and with illustrations from 
artists as antithetic as David and 
Marin. The imitative artist, be he 
Realist, Romanticist or Classicist, 
begins with the objective; he is con- 
cerned with the reproduction of en- 
joyed nature: the expressionist is 
subjective and he seeks to achieve 
an order determined by an experi- 
enced emotion which may or may 
not have been stimulated by a nat- 
ural scene. Visual art, like music, 
can be nonobjective. Expression- 
ism is essentially a synthesis, and 
expressive art though scientifically 
based is spiritually conscious. The 
author finds that its distinguishing 
marks are six: 1. Consideration of 
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medium; 2. Unified abstract design 
or plastic architecture; 3, Rhythmic 
organization; 4. Abstraction, in- 
cluding distortions of natural ele- 
ments and, frequently, abandon- 
ment of recognizable objectivity; 5. 
Universal-mystic significance; and 
6. Intensity of expression. 

Immediately the question arises: 
when an artist is filled with an urge 
to express, just what does he seek 
to express? What, for him, is 
meant by the hard-worked word 
“significance”? “He expresses pri- 
marily his feeling for life and or- 
der,” says Mr. Cheney. In the ef- 
fort to do this the personal contri- 
bution is supreme; into it may en- 
ter the mystical element, the art- 
ist’s powers of spiritual apprehen- 
sion, his intuition of Perfect Order 
—of Divinity. And in a footnote, 
Mr. Cheney (by implication) chides 
Thomas Craven for ascribing Mod- 
ern Art to Parisian Bohemianism 
and its freed sexual impulses. Only 
scientific materialists, he says, who 
have failed to establish any spirit- 
ual orientation with life would deny 
the mystic overtones of Modern Art. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Cheney is 
hard put to point out a group of 
painters to-day who really do ex- 
press such conceptions of mystic 
grandeur. 

He complains that the times are 
at fault; that to-day—“when the 
venerable churches are deserted”— 
(we invite him to attend a parish 
Mass next Sunday!)—‘“there is lit- 
tle to compare with the way in 
which during the medieval era, the 
symbols and beliefs of the Christ- 
obsessed painter and builder” en- 
tered into art. He draws a picture 
of Fra Angelico weeping continu- 
ously while he painted Christ on the 
Cross; and he tells us that the art- 
ist in our machine-age lacks a bind- 
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ing faith, a unified attitude, an all- 
embracing conviction. “Instead, a 
materialistic individualism, a sur- 
viving will-to-fight, a wide smatter- 
ing of superficial education, have 
prevented the formulation of a 
world philosophy and the discov- 
ery of a comprehensive viewpoint.” 
The artist should be prophet as 
well as reflector or spokesman; but 
only the Communists seem now to 
be inspired by a shared conviction 
and a passionate devotion. And 
about the Communist in Modern 
Art, Mr. Cheney tells us a good deal. 
Lest we seem to indicate that this 
book is concerned with theory 
alone, let us hasten to say that it 
contains very lucid explanations of 
“the how” of Expressionism in 
Painting and correlative sections 
on Architecture, Sculpture, the 
Dance and the Theater. The au- 
thor uses the modern terminology, 
but his style is simple and clear, 
and very few readers, even those 
unfamiliar with art principles, 
would have difficulty in under- 
standing him. He concludes with 
three pieces of advice to the novice: 
“1. Don’t believe a word I say. 
That is, unless you have come to the 
conclusion yourself; 2. Strive for 
direct response, immediate experi- 
ence; 3. Accept art not as a refuge 
from life, but as an intensification 
of living.” Cc. A, 


Education of the Founding Fathers of 


the Republic. Scholasticism in 
the Colonial Colleges. By James 
J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. New York: 
Fordham University Press. $3.50. 
In these interesting pages Dr. 
Walsh tells us that the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention were scholars in the best 
sense of the term. Of the fifty-five 
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members of the Continental Con- 
gress twenty-seven were college 
graduates, and twenty others had 
academic training. 

It will be news to most of our 
readers that Scholasticism contin- 
ued to be the philosophic teaching 
of our American colleges until the 
first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Walsh proves this thesis 
by studying carefully the archives 
of the Colonial Colleges of Harvard, 
Yale, Kings (Columbia), New Jer- 
sey (Princeton), William and Mary, 
Philadelphia (University of Penn- 
sylvania) and Rhode Island 
(Brown). The Latin disputation of 
medieval Europe was common in 
these colleges, and on commence- 
ment day the degree student was 
called upon to defend one hundred 
or more Latin theses on logic, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, mathematics, natural, 
mental and moral philosophy. 
These theses—hundreds of exam- 
ples are given in the text—bear a 
marked resemblance to the Latin 
theses defended in the medieval 
schools, and in our present day 
Catholic colleges, seminaries and 
universities. 

In Part II. Dr. Walsh gives us a 
brief historical sketch of old and 
new Scholasticism, corrects false 
views regarding the place of the 
Latin disputations in the Colonial 
colleges, and contrasts the education 
of to-day with the education of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. B. L. C. 


My Old World. By Ernest Dimnet. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50. 

The Abbé Dimnet,— quite as 
much at home in England and 
America as in his native France, 
gifted with fluency as a speaker and 
writer in at least two and probably 
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in three languages, a littérateur, a 
philosopher, and something of a 
theologian, classical yet unmistak- 
ably modern, possessed of initiative 
and courage that equal his affabil- 
ity, and a true cosmopolitan al- 
though of provincial origin,—has 
really became a sort of internation- 
al institution. 

He now gives us the first volume 
of an autobiography, the only per- 
sonal book he has written. It tells 
the story of his progress from the 
days of ardent youth through a se- 
ries of adventures, spiritual and in- 
tellectual, to his present serene and 
contented maturity. We learn of 
his family and home, the austerity 
of his early scholastic training, his 
unsatisfactory introduction to phi- 
losophy, his assignment to Douai, 
the Athens of the North, his contact 
with the Anglo-Irish type of monas- 
tic piety, and his gradual “Angli- 
canization.” 

Of particular interest and not 
without significance is the Abbé’s 
account of life in the Seminary and 
of his antagonistic reactions to the 
narrowness both of discipline and of 
curriculum. Although his caustic 
criticism is no doubt largely justi- 
fied, possibly, at this distance of 
time, he remembers best what hurt 
and overlooks much that helped to 
make his mind what it later grew 
to be. 

By the time he was thirty-two, he 
was well launched on his career as 
a French writer with a small but 
appreciative audience. At this mo- 
ment, however, he changed his me- 
dium; and since then he has pub- 
lished at least ten times more in 
English than in his own language. 
Dr. William Barry in England was 
his real literary guide. 

Liberal in his sympathies, polit- 
ical as well as religious, the Abbé 
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naturally formed close friendships 
with Bremond and with Bricout, in 
whose magazine La Revue du 
Clergé Francais, his articles on 
George Tyrrell “attracted too much 
attention.” The Abbé Portal was 
his friend, also Lord Halifax and 
the distinguished Angellier. 
Through Bricout he came in contact 
with the teaching of Duchesne and 
Loisy both of whom at that time 
were defended by Msgr. d’Hulst, 
“‘whose cold brilliance as well as in- 
telligent orthodoxy was for a long 
time their chief bulwark.” This 
embarked him on the Modernist 
movement to which he hopes to give 
some space in a later volume. 
J. Mcs. 


Wheels and Butterflies. By William 
Butler Yeats. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

“To Garret or Cellar a wheel I 
send—but every butterfly to a 
friend.” With this cryptic message 
Mr. Yeats launches his four one-act 
plays all of which have been per- 
formed at the Abbey Theater. They 
deal with supernatural agencies and 
each of them is preceded by an elab- 
orate and often obscure preface. To 
the innumerable clubs “for general 
improvement” that assemble for 
discussion in the garrets and cellars 
of Dublin, he especially addresses 
The Words Upon the Window Pane 
in which the preface gives assur- 
ance that Dean Swift was the great- 
est Irishman of them all. At a 
spiritualistic séance in an old eight- 
eenth-century mansion, Swift is 
heard talking to Stella and Vanessa; 
it being Yeats’s theory that the 
Dean foresaw the havoc coming 
with Rousseau and the Revolution- 
ists and “so dreaded the historic 
process that it became in his half 
mad mind a dread of parenthood.” 
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The words on the window pane are 
the verses written by Stella to show 
that she understood and forgave 
him. In The Resurrection, a Greek, 
a Hebrew and a Syrian voice their 
reactions to Calvary and are inter- 
rupted by the Risen Lord. “Athens, 
Alexandria, Rome, something has 
come to destroy you,” cried the 
Greek, “God and Man die each 
other’s life — live each other’s 
death!” 

The Cat and the Moon and Fight- 
ing the Waves—which has an or- 
chestrated accompaniment by 
George Antheil—are both founded 
on ancient Gaelic tales. The latter, 
which the author says is too ex- 
pensive for frequent production, 
must have been highly effective. 
Mr. Yeats has attempted to drama- 
tize his philosophy but has made his 
characters merely the mouthpieces 
of his own views. Although rich 
with his rare imaginative gifts, as 
drama, the plays lack the humor 
and humanity of Lady Gregory and 
the action and tempestuous power 
of Synge. The Irish idiom is also 
lacking. E. VR. W. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. 
Vol. X. The Augustan Empire. 
44 s.c.—70 a.v. Edited by S. A. 
Cook, F. E. Adcock and M. P. 
Charlesworth. Cambridge, Eng.: 
At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $11.00. 

The Cambridge Ancient History. 
Fourth volume of Plates. Pre- 
pared by C. T. Seltman. Same 
publishers. $4.00. 

While this most scholarly work, 
when ultimately completed, will 
carry its story of the Ancient World 
down to the time when Christianity 
triumphed in the Roman Empire in 
324 a.w., the present volume re- 
cords the mighty events and 














changes which marked the actual 
turning point in all history and the 
“setting” for the advent of the new 
era. The rise of Christianity is not 
recorded here but is reserved for 
the volume to follow, because the 
Roman Empire as a whole did not 
begin to feel the definite and con- 
tinuous power of Christianity till 
after 70 a.v. But the period here 
portrayed already held within its 
bosom the pledge of the renewal of 
the face of the earth. The City of 
Rome was preparing now (as St. 
Augustine later expressed it) for 
the advent of the City of God. 

The old republic realized that it 
had overreached itself in its con- 
quest of the Mediterranean world. 
Its ancient institutions, established 
long before the vast territorial and 
commercial expansion had begun, 
could no longer control the great 
military leaders placed over wealthy 
provinces and victorious Roman le- 
gions; nor could they allay the ever 
recurring dissensions and party 
clashes which shook the capital, the 
life-center of the republic. Cesar 
had sensed the need of a thorough 
political reconstruction; of a greater 
permanence in firm and intelligent 
leadership, and of a transformation 
of the old city republic into a new 
world empire. But it was left to 
Cexsar’s adopted son and heir se to 
modify and perfect Cesar’s plans as 
to make them capable of realization 
and palatable to the people of Rome 
and of the world. Augustus did not 
seek an autocratic rule of force but 
a strong and stable government. 
He did not want to be feared as a 
tyrant but to be loved and admired 
as a constitutional monarch. He 
had a fine understanding of the Ro- 
man temperament and the Roman 
love of tradition, and he proclaimed 
openly his respect for that tradition 
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and his anxiety to preserve it. He, 
therefore, sought and received from 
the restored republic the extraor- 
dinary powers and titles needed for 
the ruling of his empire, powers far 
greater than those ever held by any 
Roman. 

However, he retained the status 
of a citizen of the reconstructed re- 
public even while he welcomed the 
titles of princeps among Roman 
citizens, of imperator over Rome’s 
mighty armies, of “Augustus” as 
sacrosanct by destiny and the will 
of the gods, and of pater patriz as 
deserving of the empire’s love and 
gratitude. It was he who assured 
to the Mediterranean world for 
three hundred years not only its po- 
litical unity and its single capital 
but also its economic unity, its 
peace and immunity from foreign 
oppression, its opportunities for an 
ever wider dissemination of the 
arts, letters and sciences and the 
increase of trade and commerce. 

Because of the unique genius of 
Augustus and the unparalleled 
character of his work, four-fifths of 


‘the present volume are given to his 


reign, reserving only seven of its 
twenty-five chapters for the reigns 
of Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, Nero 
and the year of the “four emperors.” 

The volume is a collaborated 
work written by fifteen acknowl- 
edged experts in the several fields. 
The lion’s share has fallen to M. P. 
Charlesworth, Reader in Ancient 
History at the University of Cam- 
bridge. “The Religious Develop- 
ments from the close of the Repub- 
lic to the Death of Nero” have been 
described by A. D. Nock, Professor 
of the History of Religion at Har- 
vard University. The chapter 
“Egypt under the Early Principate” 
was written by H. Idris Bell, Keeper 
of Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
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seum and unchallenged authority 
in the field of Egyptian papyri. The 
chapter on “The Economic Unifica- 
tion of the Mediterranean region: 
Industry, Trade and Commerce” 
was prepared by F. Oertel, Profes- 
sor of Ancient History at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. The work is well 
provided with maps and indices and 
with an up-to-date, well classified 
bibliography extending over 101 
pages. 

The Volume of Plates is designed 
to serve volumes IX. and X. of the 
Text Series (covering the period 
from 133 s.c. to 70 a.v.). Each of 
its 105 plates has facing it a page 
of explanatory text: Many of the 
views shown here have hitherto 
been available only in widely scat- 
tered publications; some of them 
are published for the first time. 

T. C. P. 


Hector Berlioz. By Tom S. Wotton. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.00. 

“Berlioz was, with the sole excep- 
tion of Mozart, the composer with 
the most stupendous native gifts of 
the last few centuries,” declared 
Bernard van Dieren in 1928, and Ro- 
main Rolland would rank only four 
above this greatest of French musi- 
cians, who was “music itself.” Yet 
so persistent are the legends about 
the man, so fixed are the ideas and 
obsessions concerning his work, that 
any book on Berlioz invariably takes 
the form of an apologia. 

Mr. Wotton brings zeal, learning 
and common sense to his champion- 
ship. In a series of quasi-independ- 
ent essays following a chapter on 
the life legend, he meets the various 
charges brought against the artist 
under the captions,—technique, 
melody, form, program music, 
works. He believes that the failure 
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to appreciate Berlioz’ harmony may 
be attributed in part to the com- 
poser’s invariable habit of orches- 
tral musical thinking. As Berlioz 
never learned the piano, he never 
translated his ideas into the piano 
idiom, and was averse to enhar- 
mony. To the reproach that he 
failed to produce melody, the au- 
thor counters by pointing out the 
wealth of fluid, far-ranging melody 
in the works. Instead of a compos- 
er of unbridled romanticism, or pro- 
gram music, the slave of a literary 
text, Mr. Wotton presents one 
“cleanly classical,” distinguished 
for clarity of form and at times for 
delicacy of texture. We learn too 
that the throaty warblings and 
chucklings of the saxophone were 
first used in February, 1844, by this 
master of orchestration and experi- 
menter in orchestral coloring. 
What will be the future status 
of Berlioz asks Mr. Wotton at the 
conclusion of his able defense. Per- 
haps Sir William Hadow is close to 
a reason for the failure of Berlioz to 
win sympathetic appreciation. He 
finds a perversity in this music, the 
expression of a native twist in the 
composer’s character. Unlike Wag- 
ner, Berlioz did not command mu- 
sic—he was its slave. M. C. M. 


An Anthology of World Prose. Ed- 
ited by Carl Van Doren. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.50. 
Dr. Van Doren wishes us to un- 

derstand that this book is an an- 

thology “in English for readers in- 
terested in literature at large.” His 

plan called, above all else, for a 

collection of world masterpieces 

that could be read with intense en- 

joyment. But it called also for a 

compilation that would not be ran- 

dom; a compilation that would set 
the most exacting standards in its 
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selection of translators; and one 
which would recognize the fact that 
prose is seldom a lyric art and 
therefore cannot be adequately 
represented by mere brief pas- 
sages 


I cannot, of course, pretend to 
the linguistic scholarship that 
would be requisite for the proper 
textual reviewing of Carl Van 
Doren’s selections from the Chi- 
nese, Sanskrit, Persian, Hebrew, 
Egyptian, and certain other an- 
cient languages. Nor do I desire to 
pretend to that form of reviewing, 
often pedantic and always futile, 
which quarrels with an antholo- 
gist’s omissions and _ inclusions. 
But I do recognize in this anthology 
a stimulating, judicious, and ex- 
tremely serviceable collection of 
prose that fulfills a distinct need 
always, and often has about it a 
tone of careful scholarship. 

For one thing, Dr. Van Doren’s 
translators are, in most cases, schol- 
ars of repute. From William Cax- 
ton to William Archer, from Rich- 
ard Burton to Pearl Buck, their 
names are inscribed in a brilliant 
galaxy of those who have always 
brought not only knowledge, but 
also feeling, to the task of translat- 
ing. And whereas a reviewer (and 
even the anthologist!) cannot al- 
ways know everything about all the 
wines in the old bottles, he can, like 
myself, here recognize the genuine- 
ness of the labels on the bottles! 

Dr. Van Doren’s selections are 
also strikingly fresh: those from 
the Chinese, Japanese, Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek, and other ancient 
languages should help many a puz- 
zled college professor prove that 
such languages are, indeed, not dead 
ones atall. And the gleanings from 
the Romance and English and 
American literatures are compre- 
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hensive enough (they range from 
Dante to Wolfe) to satisfy the 
“modern” without letting him for- 
get that there is no such thing as 
the “modern.” Finally, though Carl 
Van Doren’s anthology runs to over 
a million words (why do book 
jackets always boast of such a mat- 
ter?), it offers the even more satis- 
fying and comforting completeness 
of more selections quoted in their 
entirety than are to be found in any 
other collection of its kind. 
C. McC. 


Clashing Tides of Color. By Lothrop 
Stoddard. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Mr. Stoddard has been studying 
and writing about world problems 
for many years. Shortly after the 
war, he published The Rising Tide 
of Color, a survey of the relations 
between the white and the non- 
white world. But, as he himself 
confesses, he overlooked the fact 
that the nonwhite world was itself 
in process of disruption, so that to- 
day the rising tide has been changed 
into a confused welter of swirling 
eddies. “If the West has almost 
lost its former sense of solidarity, 
the East is being literally Balkan- 
ized by the impact of Western civi- 
lization and by novel ideas such as 
Nationalism and Communism.” 

The supreme problem of the fu- 
ture, as the author sees it, concerns 
the necessity which has come upon 
the world of adapting all mankind 
to a mechanistic civilization. The 
machine, having established its su- 
premacy in Europe and America 
is now exerting an irresistible, and 
almost wholly destructive, influence 
upon Asia and Africa. Can the 
Western world accommodate itself 
to the demands of the machine? 
Can the Eastern world do the same? 














And can both finally attain a uni- 
versal unity transcending econom- 
ic, national and racial barriers? 

A minor problem is this: whether 
an internationalized world would, 
or would not, inevitably break up 
into antagonistic groups separated 
by diverse economic interests. And 
here we touch upon the utility of 
nationalism as a bulwark against 
Communism. And while we are 
considering problems, here’s an- 
other: Strictly speaking a close- 
knit, federated world which would 
disintegrate national consciousness 
would also promote race mixture; 
but heredity is a very complicated 
matter. “A widely cross-bred pop- 
ulation would necessarily be bio- 
logically chaotic, and this biological 
chaos will inevitably be reflected in 
its political and social life.” 

All that can be done at present, 
our author says, is to study and 
evaluate the trends which appear in 
given situations, meanwhile hoping 
that a more spiritual cultural age 
will dawn. Here, perhaps, he 
comes nearest to what is really the 
only possible remedy for our trou- 
bled world. Either mankind as a 
whole will submit to, and be united 
by, a controlling spiritual purpose, 
or things will go from bad to worse 
and confusion become ever more 
confounded. J. McS. 


Grand Tour. Diary of an Eastward 
Journey. By Patrick Balfour. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.75. 

Patrick Balfour, a Scottish jour- 
nalist, describes in these interest- 
ing pages an adventurous motor 
trip of himself and his friends 
through Syria, Iraq, Persia, Afghan- 
istan and India. Not content with 
this long journey he continued his 
jaunt by pony through Nepal, by 
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lands, by train into Malaya, and by 
river steamer through Indo-China. 

He tells us of the “odious and 
hard” Syrian desert, of the busy ba- 
zaars of Bagdad, the ruins of Ctesi- 
phon, the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Bisitum, the modernization of Te- 
heran, the yellow prairies and wide 
rivers of Afghanistan, the temples, 
shrines, bad food and frightful 
trains of India, the cockfighting and 
the puppet shadowplay of Kelan- 
tan, the rubber planters of Malaya, 
the snake farm of Bangkok, the 
ruins of Ayuthia and Lopburi, the 
towers, moat and bas-reliefs of the 
Angkot Wat, etc. 

Mr. Balfour has little patience 
with the traveler who romanticizes 
the East. He writes: “The East is 
like a drug. As you reach Port 
Said on your voyage home you be- 
gin ‘to come to’ as from an anzs- 
thetic. Your benumbed spirit 
thaws, your heart begins to beat. 
You are alive again. ... The Eng- 
lishman in the East who reads and 
preserves his intellectual interests 
is the exception. He grows obliv- 
ious to his surroundings. His 
senses are dulled by the insensibil- 
ity of his climatic environment.” ... 
“For myself,” he adds, “the more 
I travelled in the glamorous Orient, 
the more I realized the infinite su- 
periority of Western civilization.” 

The value of the book is enhanced 
greatly by the author’s superb col- 
lection of photographs. B. L. C. 


God’s Soldier: General William 


Booth. By St. John Ervine. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. 
$7.50. 

It causes some wonder that if 
Mr. Ervine thinks “devout men and 
women ... fly to religion to find re- 
lief from pain, and find in the con- 









templation of paradise an anodyne 
for their anguish,” he should take 
the trouble to write of a group of 
them at such length. Still greater 
wonder is to be found in the fact, 
that holding this contemptuous 
opinion of religion, he should write 
of them with such sympathy. He 
starts with a prejudice, but as he 
proceeds he discovers that preju- 
dice to be without foundation, and 
disproves as historian what he hap- 
pens to hold as philosopher. Ex- 
cept for the sentence quoted, there 
is a genuine admiration for General 
Booth and the Salvation Army, and 
a perfect understanding of “God's 
Soldier.” 

The 1,139 closely printed pages 
constitute not so much a life of 
William Booth as a history of the 
Salvation Army. As a historian 
Mr. Ervine would seem to be ex- 
ceptionally well-informed, for 
though his treatment of highly con- 
troversial matters shows him to be 
a definite partisan, he gives chapter 
and verse for all his opinions. In- 
deed, the book is, if anything, a lit- 
tle too heavily documented. The 
story is often held up while a series 
of long letters are quoted in full. 
Some of these fortunately are re- 
served for the appendices (of which 
there are 16), and their inclusion, 
along with the famous Deed Polls 
of 1878 and 1904, enables anybody 
to check arguments with the essen- 
tial evidence. 

The rich human story is not, 
however, obscured. Mr. Ervine’s 
eye for the dramatic is always wide 
open, and he uses his material to 
give a fascinating and often deeply 
moving account of the illiterate en- 
thusiasts who were aflame with the 
love of souls. Not only Booth, but 
his frail, lion-hearted wife, their 
turbulent children, and the prin- 
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cipal officers of the Army, are de- 
picted in strong colors. We feel 
at the end that we have known 
them all, and that all were well 
worth knowing. 

Mr. Ervine is at some pains to 
refute the idea that Catherine and 
not William Booth deserves the 
largest share of credit. There is 
no attempt to deny Catherine’s im- 
portance, and she emerges as the 
greater saint if not the greater gen- 
ius. Moreover it is made clear that 
the secession of Ballington and 
Herbert Booth would not have oc- 
curred had Catherine lived a little 
longer. It is also abundantly clear 
that the Booths—all of them as am- 
bitious as they were able—would 
sooner or later have quarreled 
among themselves. 

The intrigue which resulted in 
the ousting of Bramwell Booth as 
General is as clearly traced as such 
devious matters can be. Nobody 
emerges with much credit. Bram- 
well is shown to have been an auto- 
crat in days when autocracy was 
out of date. But Booth-Tucker and 
Evangeline Booth appear in a still 
more unfavorable light. As Mr. 
Ervine puts it: “If the American 
Nationalists have their way, the his- 
tory of the Salvation Army may 
eventually be summarized in a sen- 
tence: it was created by William 
Booth, and destroyed by his daugh- 
ter.” It does not look as though 
that sentence will be verified, but 
the reader cannot help feeling that 
it ought to be. There is hardly any 
doubt that Bramwell was betrayed 
by those closest to him in ties of af- 
fection and of blood. They wept, 
we are told, while they voted for his 
deposition—still they voted. And 
it does not yet appear what has 
been gained under the new consti- 
tution. The old story is repeated: 
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St. Francis is succeeded by Brother 
Elias—the enthusiast is replaced by 
the shrewd politician. The Salva- 
tion Army seems likely to decline 
into efficiency and respectability. 
The old bones of God’s Soldier must 
be turning in the grave. T. M. 
National Music. By Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, D.Mus. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $1.75. 
The energy and vitality of a 
school of music come from the en- 
ergy and vitality of the unwritten, 
unrecorded art of its own country- 
side. Here are the roots, and if 
they are severed the tree will die. 
The distinguished English compos- 
er pleads in these lectures, delivered 
at Bryn Mawr College in 1932, for 
the recognition of these principles 
so often ignored in an age of spe- 
cialization, of delegation, of getting 
the other fellow—often a foreigner 
—to do for us what we should be 
doing for ourselves. Dr. Williams’s 
arguments, though sustained by 
history and logic, will not prove 
palatable to those who like only 
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the imported symphony and con- 
ductor, the imported opera and 
singer. 

It is then in the primitive song 
of a people that we should look 
for the origins of its music. Mu- 
sic which is vital preserves the 
popular element. On folk-tunes 
some of the great composers have 
built immortal music, complex in 
structure. Dr. Williams is firmly 
intrenched when he points to the 
vigorous nationalism, the racial 
flavor in Bach, Beethoven, Weber, 
Wagner. The great “classical” tra- 
dition in music is the Teutonic 
idiom, as unmistakable as the 
Scandinavian idiom of Grieg, or the 
Slav idiom of Moussorgsky. 

In the old days in England, Dr. 
Williams reminds us, young and 
old bore a part in the dance, the 
glee, the madrigal, the round. The 
victrola and the radio to-day are 
helping to increase the number of 
passive listeners to the detriment 
of music, and as some philosophers 
believe, to the detriment of the 
moral fiber. M. C. M. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


BrocRaPHY: Marlborough. His 
Life and Times. Vols. III. and IV. 
By Winston Churchill (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $6.00). In 
these two volumes we follow Marl- 
borough’s career through the years 
1702 to 1705. The author contends 
rightly that the Duke ranks among 
the greatest military commanders 
of world history, and he proves his 
thesis to the hilt by analyzing the 
tactics and strategy of the famous 
march to the Danube, the Battle of 
Blenheim, and the forcing of the 
lines of Brabant. In these well 
documented pages we are given de- 
tailed accounts of Marlborough’s 


relations with Queen Anne, the 
home government, and his Dutch 
and Imperial allies; full-sized por- 
traits of the leading men of the 
English court, and of his compan- 
ions in arms, Prince Eugene, Cado- 
gan, Cardonnel, his brother Charles; 
vivid sketches of the home and for- 
eign policy of the Whigs and Tories. 
Mr. Churchill does his utmost to 
“vindicate the greatness, warmth 
and virtue” of his hero, but the 
judgment of the impartial reader 
must still be that Marlborough was 
a selfish, shifty and mercenary poli- 
tician, whose treason to his friend 
and lawful king is enough to con- 
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demn him in the opinion of honest- 
minded men. 

A Saint in the Slave Trade: Peter 
Claver. By Arnold Lunn (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50). It 
comes to light in the first few pages 
of this book that, following the lead 
of William James, the author be- 
came very antipathetic to the “ex- 
travagances of Catholic Sanctity.” 
Father Knox, however, upset his 
complacency with respect to this 
and soon afterwards he was fur- 
ther disturbed by Father Martin- 
dale’s broadcast talks “What Are 
Saints?” being particularly im- 
pressed by the story of St. Peter 
Claver. He now pays a sort of debt 
by publishing this artistically told 
story of the amazing apostle of the 
Negroes of Cartagena. A model of 


its kind it is well calculated to con- 
vey a new idea of St. Peter Claver to 


the multitudes. The life of the 
Saint fills about 150 pages; the sup- 
plementary part, five skillfully 
written chapters, discusses Happi- 
ness, Pain, Pity, Humanism, Sanc- 
tity. The book, as a whole, is one 
of the very best that could be put in 
the hands of people puzzled about, 
or unsympathetic with, the Catholic 
idea of sanctity. 

Mother Marianne of Molokai. By 
L. V. Jacks (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00). No less a per- 
son than Robert Louis Stevenson 
introduces this book. His verses, 
dedicated to “Reverend Sister Mari- 
anne, Matron of the Bishop Home, 
Kalaupapa,” were written shortly 
after his visit to that leper colony 
in May, 1889, and very fittingly il- 
lustrate the spirit of the book. 
Though the author refers to this 
volume as a biography, it is rather, 
an historical account of the found- 
ing of Franciscan Hospitals for 
lepers in Hawaii, and the part 
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played by Mother Marianne in that 
great work. The tale is told sim- 
ply and clearly,—the facts of the 
case are permitted to speak for 
themselves—and the result is a 
story both interesting and inspir- 
ing, and often far stranger than fic- 
tion. The book is based on the per- 
sonal correspondence of Mother 
Marianne, the journal of Sister Leo- 
poldina (the only Sister now living 
who was in the very first group of 
volunteers to go to Molokai), and 
many published accounts of social, 
political, religious and medical ac- 
tivities in Hawaii. In the chapter 
devoted to Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s visit to the Bishop Home at 
Kalaupapa we are given a picture 
of the situation as he saw it, and 
the reactions which led him to write, 
“. . +» A fool were tempted to deny 
his God.” 

Ordeal. By Marie, Queen of Rou- 
mania (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.75). Replete with 
ornamental photographs, and high- 
ly centralized, as the royal author’s 
personality would lead one to ex- 
pect, this second volume of the life 
of Roumania’s picturesque Queen 
deals with the period of the Great 
War. Emotional and sentimental 
in tone, it sheds an interesting side- 
light on those days of intense feel- 
ing. It is marred by a rather tedi- 
ous repetition of such incidents as 
Marie’s Lady Bountiful visits to 
hospitals, where one or two descrip- 
tions would have sufficed. 


Fiction: The Wolf at the Door. 
By Robert Francis (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.50). An Intro- 
duction by Havelock Ellis prepares 
us for the realism and romance 
which both startle and delight us 
in the reading of this book, recent- 
ly translated by Francoise Delisle 
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from the original La Grange auz 
Trois Belles. Ellis tells us that the 
author, twenty-five years old, writes 
under a pseudonym; that while en- 
gaged as an engineer on the north- 
ern frontier he discovered the for- 
est which figures in this story. His 
first novel, it met with immediate 
success on its appearance in 1933 
and has already been followed by 
two long books dealing with the 
same family. It is markedly remi- 
niscent of Dickens and of Lewis 
Carroll in its imaginative fantasy. 
Keeping time with this lyric qual- 
ity, as might perhaps a bass accom- 
paniment, there is a broadly sen- 
sual conception of the French peas- 
antry to which many readers will 
object. The three little girls, whose 
story is told, together with their 
wooden-legged father, their admi- 
rable mother, their eccentric aunt 
and their extraordinary neighbors, 
are all creations of remarkable 
originality. Regretfully we note 
that nearly all the characters pro- 
fess a Catholicism that is less than 
skin-deep. 

Deep Dark River. By Robert Ry- 
lee (New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50). This study of the noble 
simplicity inherent in the Negro 
race and of the bondage in which it 
is held in certain localities by white 
viciousness, is profoundly moving. 
Robert Rylee writes of a land he 
knows, and he has succeeded in 
embodying in this first novel the 
beauty and appeal of a Negro spir- 
itual. The story is about Mose, a 
strong, peaceful Negro who has the 
faith and patience of a Job; and 
about Mary Winston, a white 
daughter of the South, who wages 
battle for the emancipation of jus- 
tice in the State of Mississippi. A 
solemn dignity runs through the 
tale, like the deep dark river of the 
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title, which localizes the setting 
while it typifies, of course, the surg- 
ing stream of mournful struggling 
blacks. The dominant note, how- 
ever, is one of hope sprung from 
trust in the “Lawd,” and in this re- 
spect the book has a religious 
sweetness similar to that of Green 
Pastures at its best. Mr. Rylee 
makes a début that restores confi- 
dence in the coming generation. 

Lucy Gayheart. By Willa Cather 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00). When a book by Willa 
Cather proves disappointing, that is 
news indeed. Reluctantly we ad- 
mit that her latest novel is so, de- 
spite frequent evidence of the 
charming and delicate Cather 
touch. The heroine is a memo- 
rable personification of youthful 
longing, “a slight figure always in 
motion; dancing or skating, or 
walking swiftly with intense direc- 
tion, like a bird flying home.” 
Lucy’s typical small-town routine 
would doubtless have ended in 
marriage with Harry Gordon, the 
most suitable of the local swains, 
had she not gone to study music in 
Chicago. But there she came in 
contact with Clement Sebastian, a 
famous and lovable concert star 
with a nostalgia for his vanished 
youth, and to him Lucy tendered a 
youthful adoration which was, in 
reality, a falling in love with art 
and romance. The characters of 
Lucy and Sebastian have a haunt- 
ingly permanent quality, although 
they are not much more than vivid- 
ly sketched, but the book as a whole 
is thin and dotted with flimsy 
patches. 

The Grass Grows Green. By Hor- 
tense Lion (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2.50). Recurrence of war, 
despite time and place, and the aft- 
ermath of sorrow that is woman’s 





share, while the grass grows on the 
battlefields of the world, is the 
theme underlying Hortense Lion's 
story of a young German girl who 
came to this country as an immi- 
grant before the Civil War. How 
Frieda made a place for herself in 
the new land, married and raised 
a family while New York was grow- 
ing up, is told with truthful obser- 
vation, and a freshness and sense 
of balance not usually found in a 
first novel. 

Place of Hawks. By August W. 
Derleth (New York: Loring & Mus- 
sey. $2.50). Although an attempt 
is made on the jacket of this book 
to class it with the novels, it is really 
a grouping of four longish short 
stories, variations on a single theme. 
They are particularly well done, 
and any one of them, taken alone, 
will grip the reader’s interest and 


provide him with a strong sense of 


atmosphere. Read immediately 
following each other, they become 
confused and their power is propor- 
tionately diluted. Our advice is: 
save one for a rainy day each 
month. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Mind and 
Poetry of Gerard Hopkins, 
S.J. By Bernard Kelly (Ditchling, 
Sussex, Eng.: Pepler & Sewell. 5 s.). 
This second volume in the Stones in 
the Brook series issued by St. Domi- 
nic’s Press is typical of the fine work 
sponsored by Mr. Pepler. The 
handmade paper and beautiful type 
furnish an appropriate format for 
this study of the mind of Father 
Hopkins as revealed in his poetry, 
and to one who is familiar with 
that poetry it should be both inter- 
esting and illuminating, since there 
seems always some new depth of 
thought to discover, some fresh ap- 
prehension to delight in. But for a 
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first approach to the study of Hop- 
kins it can scarcely be recommend- 
ed, although there are many things 
in it that deserve to be read for 
their own sake. The “Wreck of 
the Deutschland” receives the most 
considerable part of the poet's at- 
tention and furnishes the occasion 
for an exceptionally acute piece of 
criticism. It consists of a study of 
what Mr. Kelly calls the two move- 
ments in the poem, one which is 
the substance of the poem itself, 
the other an intellectual probing 
that accompanies the first. An in- 
valuable book of its kind. 

Saint Basil: The Letters. Vol. IV. 
Translated by Roy J. Deferrari, 
Ph.D. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. Loeb Classical 
Library.) This volume contains an 
abundance of correspondence, fas- 
cinating, varied and illuminating. 
The themes range from trivial 
ephemera to metaphysics; the 
whole re-creating a complete image 
of the cultured saint and furnish- 
ing an informative background to 
the history of a highly important 
century. It concludes with the fa- 
mous “Address to Young Men on 
the Reading of Greek Literature.” 
The problem here introduced be- 
comes more apposite than ever with 
the growing juxtaposition in our 
own age of alien cultures. It would 
be a pretense on the reviewer’s part 
to criticize in any detail Dr. Defer- 
rari’s rendition, which achieves ex- 
actitude and smoothness and will 
compel the gratitude of anyone ap- 
preciative of the indicated values 
of Basil’s letters. From one pain- 
fully aware of the labor of transla- 
tion, gratitude will be doubly real. 
The notes are illuminating and suf- 
ficient. 

Chosen Poems. By Harriet Mon- 
roe (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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$3.00). Harriet Monroe’s poetry 
indicates clearly her wide interest 
in life. It is intensely sincere, and, 
by virtue of this quality, sometimes 
reaches the inner sanctum of the 
heart. From the “Columbian Ode” 
which helped to dedicate the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in 1892, to the 
group of “Everyday Types” written 
last year, this book presents the best 
of her work, and offers evidence of 
the variety of the experiences which 
have entered her life and found ex- 
pression in her art. There is also 
variety in technique, revealing anew 
the adaptability and flexibility of 
her lines in their conformity to the 
poetic motif. In the sectional divi- 
sions, Works of Man, Out of 


Doors, People, Elegies and Lyrics, 
there is evident that definite objec- 
tive of “the new poetry,” to express 
in simple and natural language the 


fleeting, conglomerate panorama of 
our contemporary life. Miss Mon- 
roe has accomplished much in the 
art of modern poesy and this col- 
lection of her verse will serve to 
perpetuate the ideals which led to 
the foundation of Poetry. 

With Harp and Lute. By Blanche 
Jennings Thompson (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25). Doubt- 
less the success of Blanche Jennings 
Thompson’s collection of modern 
poems for girls and boys, Silver 
Pennies, as well as her sense of its 
need, led to the compilation of this 
attractive and generously illustrat- 
ed little volume of religious verse. 
Gathered from sources old and new, 
from convent cell and cloister, from 
the psalms and hymns of the 
Church, we meet in its pages treas- 
ures that, as the author intends, 
“open here and there a door that 
lets the child hear from afar the 
sound of harp and lute and follow 
if he will the lovely music.” It is 


rather for the child in his. teens: 
than for those younger, and if among 
his private possessions will do 
much to form his taste, religious 
and literary. We should prefer to 
have the liturgical sequences and 
hymns in their entirety and to dis- 
pense if necessary with the student 
selections,—and we noted one of 
those inexplicable misprints that 
seem bound to creep into first edi- 
tions. Kate Seredy’s pictures are 
happily attuned to the text. 


PAMPHLET Pusiications: A Com- 
munion Book, by M. S. K.-B., affords 
young children a clear explanation 
of the meaning of Holy Commun- 
ion, together with some solidly 
pious prayers; Msgr. P. E. Hallett 
brings forward an able defense of 
the position of two saints recently 
canonized, in The Martyrdoms of SS. 
John Fisher and Thomas More; a 
timely warning uttered by Arch- 
bishop Goodier, S.J., in his sermon 
for the Golden Jubilee of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society comes to us un- 
der the title, The Way of Truth, 
while a masterly exposition of the 
value of our Faith is given us by 


. the same author in The Catholic 


That Was; Catholic Winchester, by 
the Right Rev. Msgr. J. H. King, 
presents an interesting history of 
this great College during Catholic 
times; Eveline Cole, in The Exile, 
tells a fascinating story of an abbé 
driven to England by the horrors of 
the French Revolution; the testi- 
mony of the Fathers of the Church 
on important Catholic doctrines is 
presented in The Tradition of the 
Apostles, by Rev. Joseph Heald; 
Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., in an- 
other of the Studies in Comparative 
Religion series, gives an interesting 
account of the history and doctrines 
of Theosophy; this excellent series 
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parative Religi 

of the other Studies as 
well as an outline of comparative 
religion from the standpoint of phi- 
losophy, by Rev. E. C. Messenger, 
Ph.D.; another most interesting 
outline, this time of a period not 
sufficiently stressed in non-Cath- 
olic histories, is contained in The 
Counter-Reformation, by H. O. Even- 
nett, M.A.; while G. Elliot Anstruth- 
er tells an impressive story of 
Twenty-five Years of Progress, 1910- 
1935 in a jubilee retrospect of the 
Church in England; a timely pam- 
phiet giving helpful suggestions as 
to the duty of Catholics in the 
world at the present time is The 
Pope and Catholic Action, a com- 
pilation of four Pontifical Letters, 
the Letter of the English Hierarchy, 
1934, and “What Is Catholic Ac- 


tion?”, by Monsignor Pizzardo, 
Archbishop of Nicea (London: The 


Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 

Reprints from the Queen’s Work 
Press of Rev. Daniel A. Lord’s com- 
forting When Sorrow Comes, his 
searching Why Leave Home?, and 
his helpful The Pure of Heart; The 
Dominican Nuns in Australia, by Rev. 
W. V. McEvoy, O.P., an inspiring 
account of an heroic struggle 
against almost overwhelming odds; 
Saints of the Canon of the Mass, by 
Florence (Mrs. Conor) Maguire, an 
aid to a more intelligent participa- 
tion in the Holy Sacrifice; Saint 
Thomas More, by Right Rev. Msgr. 
Hallett, a most interesting account 
of a very human saint, form the 
most recent output from The Aus- 
tralian Catholic Truth Society (Mel- 
bourne. 5 cents each). 

The Protestant Mind in 1935, A. D., 
by Rev. Maurice O’Connor, presents 
in popular style several thought- 


provoking suggestions as to the best 
way in which we may come to a 
clearer understanding of non-Cath- 
olic problems and thus offer a pos- 
sible solution of them; in Mexico 
Destroys Religious Freedom, Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., protests 
against the infringement of human, 
not merely Catholic, rights, such as 
freedom of worship and of educa- 
tion, and brings out the insincerity 
of Mexican protests in the face of 
facts; from the same author comes 
The Sacred Heart, explaining this 
familiar devotion as devotion to the 
love of Christ, and removing any 
mistaken materialistic conception 
of it; The Communistic Crisis, by 
Rev. Joseph A. Vaughan, S.J., Ph.D., 
shows that Capitalism is not to be 
condemned because of its abuse, 
and also that Communism violates 
natural rights and is definitely anti- 
religious (Huntington, Ind.: Our 
Sunday Visitor. 10 cents each). 
“The Need of a Fixed Moral 
Code,” by Archbishop McNicholas; 
useful “Definitions: Totalitarian, 
Corporative, Corporate, Organic, 
Authoritarian, and Fascist”; “The 
Relation of Science and Philos- 


ophy,” by Joseph P. Kelly, S.J.; 


“The Cross of Serra,” a fine sermon 
by Bishop Cantwell; “Capitalistic 
Trends Condemned,” by Rev. 
Charles P. Bruehl, an exposé of the 
industrial slavery arising from the 
divorce of Capitalism from moral- 
ity and the consequent unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth; “Spiritual Re- 
newal for Social Reform” (same au- 
thor), insisting on the necessity for 
internal social reconstruction, and 
“The Catholic is anti-Bourgeois,” 
by F. L. Burke, proving that the 
conflict between Bourgeoisism and 
Christianity is the age-old conflict 
between materialism and spiritual- 
ity, are some of the very readable 
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and valuable items in recent issues 
of The Catholic Mind (New York: 
The America Press. 5 cents each 
issue). 

A First Communion Catechism, 
by Rev. Henry P. Sullivan, is excel- 
lent both for children and for con- 
verts (New York: George Grady. 
5 cents). Saint Thomas More, by 
Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm., 
brings out the importance of moral 
decisions (Englewood, N. J.: The 
Carmelite Press. 10 cents). In 
Prayers for Our Times, by James J. 
McQuade, S.J., the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body is made practical, 
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while At Mass with Mary, by John 
Sexton Kennedy, offers a helpful 
method for attentive and devout 
assistance at the Holy Sacrifice (St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work 
Press. 5 cents each). 

International Conciliation for June 
contains a discussion of one of the 
most pressing problems of modern 
times, the “The Restoration of In- 
ternational Trade.” Trade treaty 
need is stressed by the Hon. Cordell 
Hull, while Peter Molyneaux writes 
of the influence of our trade policy 
on world recovery (New York: 405 
West 117th Street, 5 cents). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


B. L. C.: Rev. Bertrand 


L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 


New York City. founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


C. A.? 
Cc. McC.: 


Claire (Mrs. Thaddeus G.) Armstrong, artist and critic, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Camille McCole, writer and critic, Professor of English, St. John’s University, Brook- 


lyn; lecturer at Notre Dame College, Staten Island, and at Hunter College, New York City. 


E. VR. W.: Euphemia 


Van Rensselaer (Mrs. Christopher) Wyatt, playwright, literary and 


dramatic critic, New York City; author of Monica, etc. 


J. McS.: Rev. J 


oseph McSorley, C.S.P., author and translator, 
New York City; author of Be of Good Heart, A Primer of Prayer, etc. 


» Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 


M. C. M.: Margaret C. Meagher, writer, teacher, RS, ae. 66 Sn Pee 
Libraries, Richmond, V; 


for Art and University 


T. G Pi: 
ton, 


T. Ms 


Mary's College, Emmitsburg, Md., and at the Catholie University Summer School; 


Dep S Coe Samy Scaeaeet cb atetitnn tiisribandtn, dedi tina 
Theodore Maynard, Ph.D., Litt.D., poet and essayist, Professor of English, Mount St. 


author 


of Carven from the Laurel Tree, De Soto and the Conquistadores, etc. 
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F. S. Caorrs & Co, New York: 
Introductory . By Rev. Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C. $3.00. 


BE. P. Durrow & Co., New York: 

An Outline of Modern Occultism, By Cyril Scott. $2.50. The Accuracy of the Bible. By 

A. S. Yahuda. $3.00. The Creed of Kinship. By Henry S. Salt. $1.50. 
Haacover, Baace & Co., New York: 

Asylum. By William Seabrook. $2.00. North to the Orient. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 
$2.50. The History of Western Civilization. By Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. Two vols. 
$10.00. Vein of Iron. By Ellen Glasgow. $2.50. 

D. Cc. _ an & Co., New York: 
Relations. By Willis D. Weatherford, Ph.D., and Charles S. Johnson, Litt.D. $3.20, 
P. ~~ Kanepy & Sons, New York: 

Catholic Faith. Based on the Catholic Catechism as drawn up by His Eminence Peter Car- 
dinal Gasparri. Edited by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, OMCap. PLD., Litt.D., and Sister M. 
Brendan, f.H.M., M.A. Book One. 25 and 40 cents. 

Aurasp A. Knorr, New York: 

The Ordinary Difficulties of Everyday People. By John Rathbone Oliver. $2.50. Inspira- 

tion Valley. By Coningsby Dawson. $2.00. Life With Father. By Clarence Day. $2.00. 
Lowemans, Gazenw & Co., New York: 

Christian Art. By C. R. Morey. $1.75. Church and State in Tudor Ireland. By Robert 
Dudley Edwards. $7.50. Enbury Heath. By Stella G. Gibbons. $2.00. Prisoner of the 
Ogpu. By George Kitchin. $3.00. The Wind Blew West. By Edwin Lanham. $2.50. 

Tus Macuiian Co., New York: 
Back to Work. By Harold L. Ickes. $2.50. Memoirs of Count Apponyl. $2.50. The New 
Deal and Foreign Trade. By Alonzo E. Taylor. %3.00. 
Wriu™m Monnow & Co., New York: 
Albert and the Belgians. By Charles d’Ydewalle. $3.00. 
Oxromp Unrveastry Pazss, New York: 


Series Episcoporum Romane Ecclesia. By R. W. Lee. $1.00. St. Thomas Aquinas. By 
Btienne Gilson. 50 cents. A Dictionary of Modern American Usage. By H. W. Horwill. 


$3.25. 
Suzep & Wann, New York: 
The Sun, the Moon and a Rabbit. By Amelia Martinez Del Rio. Mlustrated by Jean Chariot. 


Simon & New York: 

The Story of Civilization. By Will Durant. Vol. I. $5.00. 
Paepenicx A. Stroxes Co., New York: 

Bold Blades of Donegal. By Seumas MacManus. $2.00. 


Vixine 

Nip and Tuck. By George M. Dyott. $1.25. Young Walter Scott. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. 
$2.00. In Calico and Crinoline. By Eleanor Sickels. $2.50. Mister Penny. By Marie 
Hall Etts. $1.00. Mary Queen of Scotland and the Isles. By Stefan Zweig. $3.50. 


Tus Disaetep Amenrcan Verernans or THE Woatp Warn, Chicago: 
Forward—March! The Record of America in the World War and the Post- 


War Upheaval. Sections 1. and IL. $17.50, 

Lovota Unrvenstry Passs, Chicago: 
40 San Tome ¢ Besere of Eeecatee. By W. Kane, S.J. $2.40. Macbeth. By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Edited by Anna P. Butler. 44 cents. 

Tus Bavce Pustisuine Co., Milwaukee: 
Thérése of Konnersreuth. By Friedrich Ritter von Lama. Translated by Albert Paul 
Schimberg. Book Mil. $1.50. Echoes Eternal. By J. B. Moffatt, S.J. 91.25, The Bread 
from Heaven. By Most Rev. John J. Swint. 35 cents. 

Untiveasrry or Minwesora Pazss, Minneapolis: 
John Lind of Minnesota. By George M. Stephenson. $4.00, 


Buans, Oates & Wasnsovawe, London: 
The Pre-Nicene Creed. Papers Read at the Summer School of Catholic Studies, Cambridge, 
July 28th-August 6th, 1934. Preface by Father C. Lattey, SJ. 73. 6d. 


10 2.6 d. 


Paris 
pontificale. Conférences prononcées a l'Institut Pie XI. 10/fr. Deux Saints 
anglais: John Fisher (1459-1536) et — More (1478-1535). Par Joseph Delcourt. 3 /r. 


vancore, S. 
Mystic Gandhi. By P. V. George. R. 2, 








Catholic Press Wublications 








Walsh: A MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SEMINARISTS—The ideal 
manual for a young ecclesiastic. Boxed, beautifully printed on bible paper, full 
leather binding, vest pocket size, ix + 195 pages. Price $1.10 


Ross: THE ETERNAL SACRIFICE—This text deals in a vivid manner with 
a full explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Particularly appropriate for 
boys and girls of eighth grade and high school age. Bound in attractive green 
binding, 22 full-page illustrations, 8 vo, cloth, x + 198 pages. Price $1.25 


Ryan: COLLEGE HANDBOOK TO NEWMAN—Endorsed by authorities as 
a splendid guide to the study of Newman. Pleasingly bound in two-color 
binding, cardinal red and oxford blue. 8 vo, cloth, v + 121 pages. Price $1.25 


Fitzgerald-Mahoney: PROSE AND POETRY FOR PRECIS WRITING— 
For the teacher and student of English composition. An excellent anthology 
of good English. 8 vo, cloth, xiv + 184 pages. Price $1.25 


Cooper: THE CATHOLIC IDEAL OF LIFE. 8 vo, cloth, xi + 200 pages. 
Price $1.25 


Cooper: THE MOTIVES AND MEANS OF CATHOLIC LIFE—Dogma, 
Prayer, Sacraments. 8 vo, cloth, 267 pages. Price $1.25 


Cooper: CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH—Treats of the Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of Christ. 8 vo, cloth xv + 509 pages. 
Price $1.80 


Cooper: LIFE PROBLEMS—Concerning religion, faith, life work, marriage, 
citizenship and recreation. 8 vo, cloth, xiv + 207 pages. Price $1.25 


Every Catholic home should have a set of the Outlines by Doctor 
Cooper. Social problems are confronting eur parents and teachers on 
every side and the above books fill a real need. 


Foran: THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF SPELLING—Parents, 
teachers and students will find the text an up-to-the-minute presentation. It 
is thorough and practical. 8 vo, cloth, xi + 234 pages. Price $2.40 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW—A magazine for parents, teachers, 
professional men and women. Treats problems of interest to all engaged in 
educational work from the kindergarten through to the university. 

10 issues the year. Price $3.00 








THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy Street N. E. Washington, D. C. 
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NOVENA BOOKS 


For Public or Private Devotion 


Five popular pamphlets each of which contains the 
devotions necessary for a popular nine-day novena, a 
selection of general prayers and aspirations and a brief 
life sketch of the saint or a short history of the devotion. 


Novena to the Sacred Heart 
Prayers to Saint Anthony 
Prayers to Saint Ann 
Prayers to the Blessed Sacrament 


Novena to the Holy Spirit 
The print is sharp and clear. The paper is of excellent 
wality. The covers are decidedly attractive. Hun- 
dreds of thousands have been sold. 
Price 5c each, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 
Carriage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 
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* Indispensable to Catholics who wish 
to keep thoroughly au fait with cur- 
rent matters in connection with the 
Church in Great Britain. 


THE TABLET 


The oldest and premier 
Catholic Newspaper and Review 


Regular Weekly features include: Notes and 
Articles on current subjects by leaders of Cath- 
olic thought and learning—Reviews of the latest 
Catholic books—Education Notes—Etcetera; a 
causerie noting events and commenting on per- 
sonalities of interest to Catholics—Orbis Ter- 
rarum; a succinct digest of Catholic news from 
all parts of the world—Chess features, etc. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


Subscription rates: 3 months, 7/6. | 





6 months, 15/-. 12 months, 39/- (post- 
free). Obtainable through the usual 




















agents or from the Publisher, 6 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2. 





Hear the 
Catholic Hour 


Sponsored by the National 
Council of Catholic Men, in co- 
operation with the National 
Broadcasting Company 


Thirty Minutes of Instruction 
and Enjoyment 
Addresses on Subjects of Supreme 
Importance by Catholic Scholars of 
Distinction—Sacred Music of the 
Masters, sung by the Paulist Chor- 
isters and other vocalists of note. 
Instrumental music of highest qual- 

ity. 

One of Radio’s Finest 
Offerings 

These programs are broadcast by 
forty-six Stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s Red Net- 
work every Sunday evening, 6 to 
6:30 o’clock, Daylight Saving Time. 
Your Station would like to have 
your opinion of the Catholic Hour 
—and we should like to have your 
moral and material support for it. 


Help to Assure Its 
Permanence 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC MEN 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
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A pamphlet reprint of Father Cox's answer to Pro- 
jessor Parshley’s article in the “Scientific American” 


Is 


Sexual Abstinence 
Harmful? 


By Rev. Ignatius Cox, S.J. 


@ “Our young people, particularly, should 
secure and read this pamphlet. Purity is 
possible and makes for physical and mental 
strength. The author of this pamphlet does 
not threaten or frighten. He calmly sets 
forth his authorities and shows how they com- 
pletely ‘destroy Professor Parshley’s ill-founded 
arguments. . . .”—Paulist Calendar. 


Single copy, 10 cents, postpaid 
$3.50 the 100 $30.00 the 1,000 
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Wanted— 


the following copies of Tae CatHotic Wortp to 
complete library files 
October, 1898 October, 1902 
October, 1899 December, 1904 
March, 1900 December, 1911 
October, 1900 March, 1915 
June, 1916 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 




















St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


| CHURCH VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN, 
ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 


NOTICE 
The St. Hilda Guild is now located at 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Eldorado 5-1058 
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A Complete Weekly 


Review 


a 


Challenging Editorials 
Pertinent News Comments 
Informative Special Articles 
Seven ‘Days’ News Survey 
‘Book and Dramatic Reviews 


These are regular features in 
The Commonweal every week. 


—~>—_- 


Most Reverend Hugh Boyle, D.D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, says the follow- 
ing of The Commonweal: 


“The Commonweal has edified, in- 
formed and stimulated the Catholic mind 
of the country. It has won a hearing in 
quarters in which no Catholic voice was 
heard willingly until it came. It has 
spoken of Catholic things to people who 
live in another world and in a tone that 
does not startle them, and in a language 
to which they listen without distress.” 





SPECIAL ONE DOLLAR OFFER 


THE COMMONWEAL, 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send the next 
fifteen issues of The Commonweal to: 


Name 





Street 








City 
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This Movie Madness 
Edward V. Dailey 
I'm Keeping Company Tlow] 
ulgence Meyer 
Is Life Worth Living ? 
Adolph Frenay 
Whose the Blame? 
Wilfred Hurley 
The Gossipers 
Charles Cunningham 
Tell My Fortune? 
Daniel L. FitzGerald 


What About the Modern Boy? 
Notre Dame Bulletin 
Everyman 
Peter Moran 
Can You Say No? 

Rosa Z. Marinoni 
The Terrors of Being 

Engaged 
Ada McCormick 
Are You In Style? 


Rosemary Buchanan 


What Is Love? 
J. Elliot Ross 
After the Honeymoon — 
What? 
Kathleen Norris 
Job or Joy Ride? 
Blanche Bates Creel 
“Companionate Marriage” 
Kathleen Norris 
Dorothy's Divorce 
John Handly 
Unreasonable Mothers 
Kathleen Norris 


Have You a Complex? 
J. Elliot Ross 


The Conquest of Fear 
John A. O’Brien 
5¢ EACH 


$3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 1,000 
(Carriage Extra) 
All orders for less than $5.00 MUST be 
accompanied by remittance 


ITH flashy covers that attract the 
eye—snappy titles that urge reading 
—the breezy writing style that appeals— 
these pamphlets, treating old Catholic 
Truths in a new way, are leading sellers 
during autumn months. 


Try an assortment of these nineteen 
pamphlets in your rack! 


> 


Atso Popular AND TIMELY: 


Whom God Hath Joined 


Rev. J. Elliot Ross 


The Church and Eugenics 
Rev. B. L. Conway, C.S.P. 


Catholic Matrimonial Courts 
Rev. M. J. Browne, D.D. 


Marriage Problems 
Rev. M. J. Scott, S.J. 


Birth Control 


Rev. D. Pruémmer 
Why be Moral? 
Rev. G. Johnson, Ph.D. 


Caritate Christi Compulsi 
Pope Pius XI 


5c 


$3.50 the 100 $30.00 the 1,000 
(Carriage Extra) 


INDIVIDUAL SPECIAL PACKAGE 
Contains one copy of all 26 titles listed 


$1.00 postpaid 
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FOR FALL READING—here are books to 
satisfy every taste 


THE MAGDALENE 
QUESTION 


Rev. Perer KeTrer 


The very interesting subject 
of the identification of Mary 
Magdalene, Mary of Beth- 
any (sister of Lazarus), and 
the sinner who 
washed the feet of Our Sa- 
vior with her tears is dis- 
cussed in this book. The 
author has carefully ex- 
amined Sacred Scripture, 
tradition, and present-day 
biblical criticism in drawing 
his conclusions. 


THE BREAD FROM 
HEAVEN 


Most Rev. Joun J. 
Swint, D.D. 


A series of six sermons on 
the Holy Eucharist dedi- 
cated to the National Eu- 
charistic Congress to be 
held September 23-26 in 
Cleveland. Simply but ef- 
fectively they point out the 
relation of the doctrine of 
the Eucharist to our lives. 
35 cents 


ECHOES ETERNAL 
Rev. J. E. Morratt, S.J. 
A series of inspiring yet 
practical meditations writ- 
ten in simple, familiar style, 
well-calculated to awaken 
interest in the things of the 

soul and in eternity. 
$1.25 


FATHER PIERRE 
BOUSCAREN, S.J. 


Edited by the Rev. WiL1AM 
L. Hornssy, S.J. 
Through the inspired words 
of Father Bouscaren’s own 
spiritual diary and through 
his intimate correspondence, 
we are given a revealing pic- 
ture of a life of rare beauty 

and high spirituality. 
$1.50 


GENTLE IRELAND 


Hucu De BLacam 


The beauty and antiquity of Ireland have been admi- 
rably caught within the pages of this book. Calm, 
affectionate, smiling, it unfolds before the reader the 
wonder that is Ireland. Her people, her culture, her 
saints and heroes, poets and patriots—these are gentle 
Ireland. $2.00 


CATHOLIC EASTERN 
CHURCHES 


DoNnaLp ATTWATER 


A summary account of the past history and present 
state of those Eastern Churches now in communion 
with Rome. As it examines the source and history 
of each group, points out its peculiar customs, and 
quotes its liturgy, this book will be a revelation to 
many Catholics—lay and religious. 


THERESE OF 
KONNERSREUTH 


FrrepricH RITTER VON LAMA 


Startling and hitherto unknown events in the life of 
the stigmatist, Therese Neumann, are revealed in this, 
the third volume in a series devoted to that amazing 
modern mystic. Her simultaneous visible appearance 
in two places at the same time . . . her reception of 
Holy Communion without human aid. . . her con- 
tinued abstinence from food . . . her Friday ecstasies, 
these are all attested to by eyewitnesses of highest 
repute. $1.50 


At your Catholic book dealer, or direct from 


BRUCE - MILWAUKEE 














EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY 
A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 





College of Notre Bame of Maryland of CiTHOME ie 


Affiliated with the Catholic Universi of America. Heyiatereu vy ms 
University of the State of New York and b land § 


Board of Education. Accredited by the Asso 


American Council on Education. 


‘ HARLES STREET AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 


ion a lleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. Member of 


Education of Women. 
Courses leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Address Registrar 
3 


Notre Bame 
Preparatory School 


Resident and day pupils 
Address Secretary 

















REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

A Catholic institution for the higher education of 
women. In ted under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts with ry Ad to confer de- 
grees. Standard courses leading . Bachelor 
ot Arts and Bachelor of By (omen in House- 
hold Economics and in Secretarial Science). Affiliated 
to the Catholic University, Washington. D. C. Listed 
as a standard College by the National Catholic — 
tional Association. “fully approved’’ by 
University of the Sete of New York. Holds kien 
ship in Ly ee 5 ngland Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Sc Association of American Col- 
leges, The 9 Council of Education. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
For Catalogue, address: THE REGISTRAR 


School Life at Canterbury. 


is an illustrated booklet of interest to 
parents who are planning to give their 
boys the scholastic and cultural advan- 
tages of a leading New England prepara- 
tory school, and who are concerned about 
bringing them up in the Catholic Faith. 
A copy will be mailed upon request. Ad- 
dress: Dr. Nelson Hume, Headmaster, 
Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 




















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


tholic College Higher Education of W: 
ected by the Tbe ‘Religious of the Society of the Holy 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
ete ee ee Arts and 


For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven 
miles from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 depart 
ments of studies. 3B.M.—Artist RA 4 op 
tions. Teacher Training in Public School Music. 
B.S. in Home Econo: Five options including 
vocational home economics. 
Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 
































Immaculata Seminary 


Resident and day school conducted by Sisters of Preuiam Providence of 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. General high school and “uke, rt, = 
paratory; Junior College courses. Fully accredited. 

expression, secretarial courses. Gymnasium, pool. 


sports. Write for catalog. 
Box 775 Washington, D. OC. 
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Conducted 
the 
Sisters of Mercy 





“ST. XAVIER COLLEGE 


For Women 

be” 4928 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Liberal cArts Course, Pre-Medical, 
‘ Music, eArt 


TEACHERS’ PROMOTIONAL CREDIT CLASSES 
Send for Announcement ation 





Autumn, Winter 
and 


Spring Quarters 
Summer Term 














encom 

























College of Mount St. Bincent 
on Hudson | 


CITY OF NEW YORE 


Resident and Day Students 
of A.B. and B.S. ALONG! EXCLUSIVELY 
CULTURAL LINES or IN PREPARATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL CAREERS. 
FOUR YEAR COURSES “he Ped to all —— = 
f for Bachelor's — = sonnliion 
‘ommerce Education 


ACADEMY MOUNT 81 ST. VINCENT . 


Senior, Junior High School and Elementary Department 
Write for prospectus 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
bau EL ee 


powers confer _ 
Bir ict f=] in iy vite United 


to the 
Cathetie"O os y i —— 37 essors 
University. Conducted . the of 

Notre. Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 























Portamouth Priory School 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 


Conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Priory of 
St. Gregory the Great, assisted by lay masters. 


College preparatory education of the hi hest 


type under Catholic auspices. Classical, 


twenty acres. Exceptional Faci 
letics. 


llustrated catalogue sent on request 


iter- 
ary and Scientific Courses. One hundred po 





















NAZARETH COLLEGE 
Rochester, New York 
For the Higher Education of Women 


LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 


SCIENCE 
Secretarial Pre-Medical 
Social Service 
Music Art 






















College of Saint Teresa 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Por the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


5 Hs : My hn Mae 
of ts. Accredited by of 
American Uni Holds in the North 
Central Association Colleges. courses 
Arts and Science, leading to the of Bachelor of 
of and of Science in 


A Standard Conservatory of Music 
Attendance - Exclusively Collegiate 





ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 























MT. ST. JOSEPH’S HIGH SCHOOL 


Conpuctep by Xaverian Brothers. Ef- 
fectively prepares boys for college or busi- 
ness. Small classes. Graduates in over 40 
colleges and scientific schools. Home life in 
democratic atmosphere. Mild, healthful cli- 
mate. Spacious, well-appointed buildings 
Modern laboratories. Swimming pool 
gymnasium, 15 tennis courts, 4 gridirons 
Orchestra. Students from 25 states. 60th 
year. Separate Junior school, 6th, 7th and 
8th grades. Very moderate rate. Catalog. 


Address Brother Noel, Director 
Box G, Carroll Station, Baltimore, Md. 
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Father Conway’s Books 


STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY 


$1.25. Postage, 10 cents extra 


These essays discuss in popular fashion such questions as: Did not 
monasticism arise from the cults of paganism? Did Jesus really 
found a Church? Was not the Episcopate a human institution? 
Was not the early Church democratic? Were not the early Chris- 
tians communists? Was there ever a female Pope? Are not 
pe - to publish all the documents relating to the Coun- 
c ‘ent 


THE INQUISITION 


By E. VAcANDARD 
Translated from the French 
Paper, 75 cents. Postage, 10 cents extra 


This able work treats of the origin and development of the coer- 
cive power of the Catholic Church in matters of faith. The facts 
are set forth clearly and honestly, because the author holds with 
Cardinal Newman that the course of the Church is always helped 
by a frank facing of the unpleasant facts of Church History. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


Translated from the French. 


Paper, 35 cents. Postage, 10 cents extra 


These seven Conferences of Monsignor d’Hulst, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, give in brief outline the Catholic doctrine on the 
sacrament of matrimony. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


New Edition, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents 
Postage, 10 cents extra 


This volume answers 1,000 questions asked by inquirers through 
the medium of the Question Box on Missions to non-Catholics. 
2,467,000 copies have been sold. 
German Edition—DER FRAGE-KASTEN 
Paper, 75c; Cloth, $1.50 


PAMPHLETS 


The Condemnation of Galileo; St. Bartholomew's Day; Confes- 
sion of Sins a Divine Institution; The False Decretals; dey Low ~ , 
Do Not Marry; The Church and Eugenics; Is There a ?; Is 
There a True Religion? 


Price: 5 cents; $3.50 per 100; $30.00 ash 1,000 
Carriage Extra ; 


THE PAULIST PRESS, 401 West 59th Street, New: York. City |. 
































A Guide for Non-Catholics - - 


Plain Facts for Fair Minds 


By Rev. George M. Searle, C.S.P. 





Converts and non-Catholics will welcome this book as invaluable. 
The author explains the doctrines of the Catholic Church as found 
in the Profession of Faith made by converts to Catholicism. The 
subject matter is presented in a clear, simple and noncontroversial 





style. 


Father Searle, as the topics listed below indicate, also explains the 
Catholic attitude toward several problems that are of great impor- 
tance to prospective converts. All will be pleased with the em- 
phasis placed on the reasonableness of Catholic doctrine. 





The Immaculate Conception Confession 

The Holy Eucharist Celibacy of the Clergy 

The Seven Sacraments Modern Miracles 

Purgatory The Church and Science 
Resurrection of the Dead Liberty of Thought 

Primacy of the Roman Pontiff Persecution 

Catholic Education The Catholic Law of Marriage 
The Precepts of the Church Latin in the Liturgy 
Veneration of the Saints Ceremonies of the Church 
Indulgences and Dispensations Good and Bad in the Church 





256 pages 
Paper bound, 50c Cloth bound, $1.00 


Carriage extra 





Published by 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. “7 












































CATHOLIC ACTION! eee ee 


The distribution of Catholic literature 
is nothing new. It has been going on for 


years. You can take part in this special AD rTi 

field of Catholic Action by becoming a up TaP i 2) 
member of The Paulist Press Association. 
The membership is two dollars the year. 


Members receive two pamphlets a month ap li g to the 
quality market 


including a copy of all new pamphlet 
publications of The Paulist Press. 


FOR THE CLERGY— ; 
As a source of subject matter for dis- will find 
cussion at meetings of the parish 
societies our pamphlets prove invalu- 
able. When individuals ask for an Che 
explanation of a particular doctrine ; 
many priests find it practical to have Catholic orld 
at hand an authoritative, clear and 
brief explanation as found in the 


Paulist Pamphlets. This supplements productive in 
the explanation as given by the priest : 
to the inquirer. direct sales and 


FOR THE LAITY— dealer co-operation 
The Catholic man or woman is bound 
to be called upon at some time to ex- at a rate 
plain the Catholic attitude on a par- 
ticular topic. By receiving our pam- reasonably low for 
phlets regularly an opportunity is avail- 3 : 
able to keep up to date on current topics a quality magazine. 
as seen from the Catholic viewpoint. 
A brief, interesting and thorough 
presentation of Catholic doctrine is fo) 
found in the Paulist Pamphlets written 
by recognized authorities. 

$2.00 the Year PUBLICATION OFFICE 

Six months, minimum subscription 7 — 7 — 

pany New York City 


THE PAULIST PRESS ASSOCIATION 
SE 
























































You should not miss 
reading this book! 


The unanimous approval of 
critics and scholars marks 
this book as an outstanding 
and permanent contribution 
to Catholic Literature ... . 


“Father Gillis’s essays are remarkable for their 
variety, which reflects his countless interests 
and the rich endowments of his many-sided 
personality. He brings to scholarship the alert 
mind and the dramatic sense of a great editor 
and to his editorial tasks the insight and 
exactitude of a ripe scholar...” 


“This book is a philosophy of life and a criti- 
cism of life. . . . Readers of This Our Day will 
find themselves rich, the recipients of wealth 
bestowed in abundance.”—CHartes WILLIs 
Tompson in The Commbdnweal. 


$2.50 


THIS OUR DAY 


Approvals and Disapprovals 


By JAMES M. GILLIS 








Se 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 























Books for Autumn Reading 


Europe and the Faith 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 





A brilliant student and original thinker sketches the nature of the Roman 
Empire and of the Catholic Church within the empire before that civilization 
in its maturity accepted the Faith; lays before the reader the transformation 
and material decline which has erroneously been called “The Fall" of the 
Roman Empire; presents a picture of what society must have seemed to an 
onlooker just after the crisis of that transformation from Pagan to Christian 
times and proves how the acceptation of the Faith preserved the Roman 
Empire when in the fourth and fifth centuries it was in peril of full decay. He 
then carries one from the Dark Ages to the Middle Ages through the supreme 
test and temptation of the fifteenth century showing Ireland alone of those 
nations which the Roman Empire had not bred, preserving through the Ref- 
ormation, the continuity of Christian tradition. In conclusion, he states: 


“Europe must return to the Faith, or she will perish—for we have reached as 
the final result of that catastrophe three hundred years ago, a state of society 
which cannot endure and a dissolution of standards, a melting of the spiritual 
framework, such that the body politic fails.” 


A book for all who reverence candor in history by one who has advanced the 
cause of truth by dealing vital blows to sham scholarship. 


$1.60 postpaid 





CHRIST CHRISTIANITY 
in the CHRISTIAN LIFE | and CIVILIZATION 





By REV. JOHN J. BURKE, C.S.P. 


®A book of mystical theology, 
simple and profound. The plan of 
the author has been to study with a 
loving devotion to the scriptural 
text, St. Paul's own method in deal- 
ing with that which was the central 
burden of his teaching, Christ in 
the Christian life. 


@A translation from the French 
by Rev. J. Duperray. 


$1.10 postpaid 











By REV. JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


® A splendid book showing how the 
virtues which lie at the very foun- 
dation of our civilization are the 
genuine offspring and development 
of Christianity. The Catholic reader 
will find himself prouder than ever 
of the glory of his heritage. 


@ A reprint of one series of radio 
talks over the “Catholic Hour.” 


$1.10 postpaid 





| THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Just what 1S 
Communism | 


— 


by 


Ravmonp | Fee y, S J. 


A new pamphlet proving that Communism is essentially atheistic, its theme 
song the words of Karl Marx—"Religion is the opium of the people,” its doc- 
trines ones which seek by violence and bloodshed the destruction of all society. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000 
(carriage extra) 











THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 














emaFraoment on Democraéy ! % 


THE 


ONTO RE 
WORLD 


September — 1935 


+ 
THE COLLEGE NO CLOISTER 
COMMUNIST VERSUS CATHOLIC ART 
THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM 
OUT OF ENGLAND INTO CORNWALL 
FLYING THE ANDES 


Drama - Fiction - Verse - Books - Chronicle 


VOL. CXLI. - NO. 846 PRICE 40 CENTS 





























Catholic Unity 
League 


Library List 
of 
7,000 


Books and Pamphlets 





The Catholic Church 


Played nanny ot te tand, Dngee oun 
forth a daily program of beloved 
Caine — At the conclusion of each 
» ee -hour they sound a distinctly Catholic 
» noon and evening they play 
. Year in and year out they 
remind the parish, every day, of the presence of 
dha Chussh. andegenmantentess 0 be found 


within its walls. 
A splendid op- 


portunity for 
men or women 
of affluence 


Price, $4375 
and upward, 
f£.0.b. Chicago. 
Other tones 
may be added, 


to serve the as may also the 
Church. Electric Player. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 282 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


SUTOMATICALAT PLATED wIT™ GPEciALL' 


The Memorial Sublime 


A loan mail-order library for mem- 
bers of The Catholic Unity League. 


Books borrowed at cost of postage 








only. 











Catalogue —30c the Copy 


MEMBERSHIP 


Active 
Associate 


“Jamgus 


for Quality 
7294 


CIGAR 


Now 10c 
Famous for Quality 
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The Catholic Unity League 


615 West 147th Street 
New York City 
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Four Great Encyclicals 


LABOR - EDUCATION - MARRIAGE 
RECONSTRUCTING THE SOCIAL ORDER 


ALL IN ONE BOOK 





A joint publication of the four great Papal documents: 
Pope Pius XI on Reconstructing the Social Order, Pope 
Pius XI on Christian Marriage, Pope Pius XI on Chris- 
tian Education of Youth, Pope Leo XIII on The Condi- 
tion of Labor. 


Excellent as a school textbook or as a reference book for 
use in conjunction with the program of the parish study 
club. 


25 Cents the Copy—$15.00 the 100 


BNI a) 


Quadragesimo Anno 


The Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
Reconstructing the Social Order 


An essential publication for those studying Catholic prin- 
ciples as applied to economic problems. 


5 Cents the Copy 
$3.50 the 100—$30.00 the 1,000 


* 
Carriage Extra on All Orders 
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THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 WEST 59th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 






































Place your order now for 
copies of the new edition of - 


NEW TESTAMENT | 


DOUAY VERSION 





Durable Cloth Binding Stamped in Gold 





Single copy 35c Special quantity rates | 
Size—25%” x 414” 


READY SEPTEMBER 15th 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. | 
































